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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Adams County 

contains information that can be applied in 
managing farms, orchards, and woodlands; in 
selecting sites for roads, ponds, buildings, or 
other structures; and in appraising the value 
of tracts of land for agriculture, industry, or 
recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Adams County are shown on 
the detailed map at the back of this report. 
This map consists of many sheets that are made 
from aerial photographs. Each sheet is num- 
bered to correspond with numbers shown on the 
Index to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbols. All] 
areas marked with the same symbol are the same 
kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the area 
if there is encugn room; otherwise, it is outside 
and a pointer shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information in the report. This guide 
lists all of the soils of the county in alphabetic 
order by map symbol. It shows the page where 
each kind of soil is described, and also the page 
for the capability unit and building site group 
in which the soil fas been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or limitations of soils for many spe- 
cific purposes can be developed by using the 
soil map and information in the text. Inter- 
pretations not included in the text can be de- 
veloped by grouping the soils according to their 
suitability or limitations for a particular use. 
Translucent material can be used as an overlay 


over the soil map and colored to show soils that 
have the same limitation or suitability. For 
example, soils that have a slight limitation for 
a given use can be colored green, those with a 
moderate limitation can be colored yellow, and 
those with a severe limitation can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the soils 
in the soil descriptions and in the discussions 
of the interpretative groupings. 

Foresters and others can refer to the subsec- 
tion “Woodland Management,” where the soils 
of the county are grouped according to their 
suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others con- 
cerned with wildlife will find information about 
soils and wildlife in the subsection “Use of Soils 
for Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others concerned 
with rural development can read about the soil 
properties that affect the choice of homesites, 
industrial sites, schools, and parks in the sub- 
section “Soils and Rural Developments.” 

Engineers and builders will find under “En- 
gineering Uses of the Soils” tables that give 
engineering descriptions of the soils in the 
county and that name soil features that affect 
engineering practices and structures. 

cientists and others can read about how the 
soils were formed and how they are classified 
in the section “Formation and Classification of 
the Soils.” . 

Students, teachers, and others will find infor- 
mation about soils and their management in 
various parts of the text. 

Newcomers in Adams County may be espe- 
cially interested in the section “General Soil 
Map,” where broad patterns of soils are de- 
scribed. They may also be interested in 
the section “Additional Facts About Adams 
County,” which gives general information. 
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NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


Series year and series number are no longer shown 
onsoilsurveys. See explanation on the next page. 
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EXPLANATION 
Series Year and Series Number 


Series year and number were dropped from all soil. surveys sent to the printer after December 31, 1965. 
Many surveys, however, were then at such advanced stage of printing that it was not feasible to remove 
series year and number. Consequently, the last issues bearing series year and number will be as follows: 


Series 1957, No. 28, Las Vegas and Eldorado Valleys Series 1960, No. 31, Elbert. County, Colo. (Eastern 


Area, Nev. ; Part) 
Series 1958, No. 84, Grand Traverse County, Mich. Series 1961, No. 42, Camden County, N.J. 
Series 1959, No. 42, Judith Basin Area, Mont. Series 1962, No. 18, Chicot County, Ark. 


Series 1963, No. 1, Tippah County, Miss. 


Series numbers will be consecutive in each series year, up to and including the numbers shown in the fore- 
. . . + ae . 5 . . 
going list. The soil survey for Tippah County, Miss., will be the last to have a series year and series 


number. 
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DAMS COUNTY (fig. 1) lies mostly in the Piedmont 
Province, but the northwestern part, which includes 
South Mountain, is in the Blue Ridge Province. The 
county has an area of 526 square miles, or 836,640 acres. 
According to the 1960 census, the population of the county 
was 51,906. 


“State Agricultural Experiment Station 
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Figure 1—Location of Adams County in Pennsylvania. 


Parts of two major watersheds are in the county. 
About half of the county drains northward into the Sus- 
quehanna River, and the other half drains southward and 
westward into the Potomac River. 

Adams County is mainly a farming region. The prin- 
cipal products are fruits, livestock, dairy, and poultry. 
The county ranks first. in Pennsylvania in cash receipts 
from the sale of fruits, and it contains the largest apple- 
processing center in the world. Many orchards are on the 
foothills that border South Mountain. On the Gettysbur 
Plain and in the intermontane valleys, dairy farming anc 
raising of livestock are the principal enterprises. Forest, 
covers nearly half of the area of South Mountain and of 
Pigeon Hills, near the eastern edge of the county. 

Gettysburg, a town of 7,960, is in the south-central part 
of the county and is famous for the Civil War battle- 
ground that surrounds it. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Adams County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they ob- 
served steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and’ 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds of 
rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug many 
holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of 
natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the 
surface down into the parent material that has not been 
changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in plies more distant. They clas- 
sified and named the soils according to nationwide, uni- 
form procedures. To use this report efficiently, it is neces- 
sary to know the kinds of groupings most used in a local 
soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil se- 
ries, Except for cerent texture in the surface layer, all 
the soils of one series have major horizons that are similar 
in thickness, arrangement, ancl other important character- 
istics. ach soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Abbottstown and Read- 
ington, for example, are the names of two soil series. All 
the soils in the United States having the same series name 
are essentially alike in those characteristics that go with 
their behavior in the natural, untouched landscape. Soils 
of one series can differ somewhat in texture of the surface 
soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in texture of 
their surface layer. According to such differences in tex- 
ture, separations called soil types are made. Within a se- 
ries, all the soils having a surface layer of the same texture 
belong to one soil type. Edgemont channery loam and 
Edgemont very stony loam are two soil types in the Edge- 
mont series. The difference in texture of their surface. 
layers is apparent from their names. 
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Some types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil 
map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately eroded, is one of several phases 
of Brecknock silt loam, a soil type that ranges from nearly 
level to very steep. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of 
the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that greatly help in drawing boundaries ac- 
curately. The soil map in the back of this report was 
prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or phase of a soil type. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show on 
such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other 
kind that have been seen within an area that is dominantly 
of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

Occasionally, two or more similar soils may be mapped 
as a single unit, called an undifferentiated soil group, if 
the differences between the two soils are too small to justify 
separate mapping. An example in this county is High- 
field and Catoctin very stony loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds of 
soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm rec- 
ords and from field or plot experiments on. the same kinds 
of soils. Yields under defined management are estimated 
for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data.and yield data have been as- 
sembled. The mass of detailed information then needs to 
be organized in a way that it is readily useful to different 
groups of readers, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, engineers, and homeowners. Grouping soils 
that are similar in suitability for each specified use is the 
method of organization commonly used in the soil survey 
reports. On basis of the yield and practice tables and 
other data, the soil scientists set up trial groups, and 
then test them by further study and by consultation with 
farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others. Then, the 
scientists adjust the groups according to the results of 
their studies and consultation. Thus, the groups that are 
finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils 
and their behavior under present methods of use and 
management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this report shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Adams County. A soil 
association is a landscape that has a distinctive propor- 
tional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or 


more major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is 
named for the major soils. The soils in any one assocta- 
tion may occur in another association, but m a different 
pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of the county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is not suit- 
able for planning the management of a farm or field, be- 
cause the soils in any one association ordinarily differ in 
depth, stoniness, drainage, or other characteristics that 
affect management. 

Eleven soil associations occur in Adams County. Soil 
association 1 and 2 are dominated by ridges and are stony. 
Association 8 is gravelly, and associations 4 and 5 are 
shaly. Soil association 6 is more rolling than association 
8 and has soils that are less acid. Moderately deep, 
gently sloping to moderately steep soils dominate in soil 
association 7. The major soils in soil association 9 are 
much like the soils in association 11, but farming is more 
intensive in association 11. Association 10 consists of 
shallow to moderately deep soils on gently sloping to 
moderately steep slopes. 


1, Edgemont-Highfield association: Steep, well-drained stony 


soils on ridges 

Parallel ridges separated by narrow, discontinuous val- 
leys dominate in this association. These ridges extend 
northeastward and are steep, stony, and forested. The 
association is in four areas in the county, the largest in 
the northwestern corner. The smaller areas are along the 
Franklin County line, in the southwestern corner of the 
county, and in Pigeon Hills on the eastern boundary. 
The total area of this association amounts to about 7 per- 
cent of the county. 

Most extensive in this association are the Edgemont 
soils, but the Highfield soils account fer a considerable 
acreage. The Edgemont soils are moderately deep and 
deep, well drained, and medium textured. They occupy 
the ridgetops and the upper slopes, where they are under- 
lain by quartzite and hard sandstone. The Highfield soils 
developed from hard basic rock on the slopes of the ridges. 
Also, in the association are smaller areas of Myersville 
soils, Catoctin soils, and shallow sandy soils on ridges. 

The main limitations to use of this association are steep 
slopes and stony soils. Erosion generally has been slight, 
but some gullying has followed logging operations, and 
sheet erosion has occurred where fire destroyed the pro- 
tective cover. Further erosion would be likely if the soils 
in this association were cleared and cultivated. 


2. Highfield-Myersville-Catoctin association: Hilly, well-drained, 
channery and stony soils on ridges 

In this association steep, rugged, wooded slopes extend 
from fairly high, discontinuous ridges that are cut by deep 
lateral valleys. The association is in two widely sepa- 
rated areas. The larger area is in the western part of the 
county and ‘extends from the Maryland State line north- 
eastward to the Cumberland County line. The smaller 
area is on the eastern boundary of the county in the Pigeon 
Fills, which rise more than 1,000 feet above the Gettysburg 
Plain. This association amounts to about 11 percent of 
the county. 
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The principal soils in this association are the Highfield, 


Myersville, and Catoctin. The Highfield and Myersville 
soils developed from metabasaltic and other basic rock, and 
they ave deep and well drained. The Catoctin soils are 
steeper than the Highfield and Myersville soils and are 
medium textured, generally stony, and shallow over basalt. 


Figure 2.—Typical landscape in Highfield-Myersville-Catoctin as- 
sociation along foot of South Mountain. In middle ground are 
Highfield soils in contour strips and contour orchards protected by 
diversions. In left foreground and middle ground are Myersville 
soils on moderate to steep slopes in contour orchards and woods. 
Catoctin soils are in the steeper areas of this association, Stony 
Edgemont soils are on the forested ridges in the background. 


About half of this association is too steep and too stony 
for farming. The rest, which is on Jong slopes facing 
southeastward, has been mostly cleared of native hard- 
woods and planted to fruit trees. Many of these orchards 
produce satisfactory yields of fruit. Although there is 
some dairying and poultry farming, orchards dominate in 
this association. Local plants process the fruit. Erosion 
is the main problem in the orchards and in areas used for 
cultivated crops. Figure 2 shows a typical landscape in 
this association. 


3. Arendtsville-Highfield association: . Dominantly rolling, well- 
drained gravelly soils that have slopes ranging from gentle to 
steep. 


This association is characterized by rolling topography 


in which uneven, complex slopes range from gently sloping 
tosteep. It covers the southeastern slopes of South Moun- 
tain and extends from the west-central part of the county 
near Cashtown northeastward to the northern boundary. 
The association occupies about 20,000 acres and amounts to 
about 6 percent of the county. 

Arendtsville soils are dominant, but small areas of High- 
field, Montalto, and Penn soils also occur. The Arendts- 
ville soils were derived from Arendtsville fanglomerate, 
which consists of pebbles of schist and basic rock in a 
matrix of reddish-brown silt and sand. These soils are 
deep, well drained, and gravelly. Many areas of these 


soils have excellent air drainage, and the soils permit deep 
rooting and are high in available moisture capacity. 
Favorable yields of cherries, apples, and peaches are 
common in this association. Row crops also produce fa- 
vorable yields, but careful management is required because 
slopes are uneven and stones or pebbles are on the surface. 
Some of the steeper slopes are wooded, and the small nar- 
row valleys along streams are generally in hay and pasture. 


4, Penn-Readington-Croton association: Gently sloping to mod- 
erately sloping, shallow to moderately deep shaly soils 

This association, the largest in the county, consists of 
shaly soils that are low in natural fertility but are easy to 
farm because slopes are mild. The association is in a low- 
land area and is one of the most important agricultural 
regions in the county. It extends northeastward in two 
long, parallel belts in the central part of the county. 
This association makes up 26 percent of the county. 

Penn soils dominate in this association, but a considera- 
ble acreage of Readington and Croton soils also occurs, and 
there are smaller areas of Klinesville, Abbottstown, Rea- 
ville, Lehigh, and Brecknock soils. Penn soils are moder- 
ately deep, well drained, and medium textured. They 
have inherited their reddish color from the underlyin 
shale and sandstone. In the more nearly level areas and 


‘along drainageways are the moderately well drained Read- 


ington soils, the somewhat poorly drained Abbottstown 
soils, and the poorly drained Croton soils. IKlinesville 
soils are on steeper slopes than Penn soils and are shallow 
or very shallow to hard shale. Figure 3 shows the major 
soils and underlying material in this association. 

Crop yields in this association are generally moderate 
to low because the soils are low i natural plant nutrients, 
shallow to shale, and moderate to low in moisture available 
to plants. Also, the soils are susceptible to erosion, and 
many of the steeper slopes are severely eroded. However, 
adequate yields of alfalfa, corn, small grain, hay, and pas- 
ture can. be produced if management is good and includes 
heavy fertilization. 


5. Klinesville-Penn-Abbottstown-Croton association: Gently slop- 
ing to moderately sloping, mostly shallow shaly soils that are 
well drained to poorly drained 

In this association the low hills and broad gentle slopes 
of the Gettysburg Plain are broken by short steep slopes 
along streams. The association extends northeastward 
through the county in a narrow belt that is just west of 
Gettysburg. The soils are generally shallow, but they 
range from very shallow to moderately deep. They are 
very shallow on steep slopes and are moderately deep on 
gentle slopes. Drainage is poor in many places. This 
association occupies about 7 percent of the county. 

Of the major soils in this association, the Klinesville are 
shallow to very shallow over shale, and the Penn are mod- 
erately deep to shallow. The Abbottstown are somewhat 
poorly drained, and the Croton are poorly drained. The 
Croton. soils are along drainageways and in nearly level 
areas. Also in the association are the moderately well 
drained Readington soils and the somewhat poorly drained 
Reaville soils. The Reaville soils are shallow over bedded 
shale. Frequent, heavy runoff in this area of shallow and 
wet soils causes erosion, even on gentle slopes. 

More than 90 percent of this association has been cleared 
and farmed. Most farms are diversified and produce some 
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dairy products and poultry, but there are a few livestock 
farms. Because of poor yields and difficult management, 
some fields have been left idle in recent years. Most of 
this association is suited to adapted grasses and legumes. 


6. Montalto-Mount Lucas-Watchung association: 
gently sloping, medium acid soils 

Almost all of this association is in a belt of low ridges 
that begins at the northeastern boundary of the county, 
passes the Civil War battleground southeast of Gettysburg, 
and extends to the Maryland State line. Then this belt 
hooks northwestward and extends to the central part of the 
county. The few other areas of this association are very 
small and widely scattered. Many Jarge boulders of dia- 
base rock occur on the more prominent ridges. In the more 
rugged sections, the diabase ridges have rounded knobs or 
hills that rise abruptly from the surrounding plain, as does 
Round Top in. the Gettysburg National Military Park. 
This association amounts to about 9 percent of the county. 

Dominant in this association are the deep, well drained 
Montalto soils, the moderately well drained Mount Lucas 
soils, and the poorly drained Watchung soils. Legore soils 
are also in the association and are shallow or moderately 
deep to weathered rock, or saprolite. 

Many areas are too stony for farming, but cleared fields 
of Montalto soils produce satisfactory crop yields. Drain- 
age is generally needed on the Mount Lucas soils. The 
Watchung soils are better used for pasture, woodland, or 
wildlife than for row crops. 


Rolling to 


7. Lehigh-Brecknock association: Gently sloping to moderately 


steep, moderately deep soils 
This association extends in a narrow band that borders 
the diabase ridges of the Montalto-Mount Lucas-Watch- 
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Figure 3—Major soils in the Penn-Readington-Croton association and their underlying material. 


ung association. It is also in many small bands within the 
red shale area where the diabase intrusions are at the 
surface in many places. This association makes up about 
10 percent of the county. 

The somewhat poorly drained and moderately well 
drained Lehigh soils are most extensive in this association, 
but the well drained Brecknock soils have a considerable 
The soils of both series are sometimes called 
blue slate soils because the metamorphosed shale imparted 
to them its bluish-gray color. Below the plow layer the 
Lehigh soils have a siltpan that retards drainage and root 
penetration. Also in this association are the poorly 
drained Croton soils. 

Most of the association is used for dairy farming and 
general farming. Normally, crop yields are only fair. 


8. Penn-Lansdale-Abbottstown association: Gently sloping to 
moderately sloping, strongly acid soils that are mostly well 
drained or somewhat droughty 

Gently sloping to moderately rolling topography domi- 
nates this association, but east of Bonneauville there is a 
broad, nearly level area. The association is in the south- 
eastern part of the county in a belt about 5 miles wide. 
It extends northeastward from the Maryland State line 
to the York County line. The association occupies about 
14 percent of the county. 

Penn and Lansdale soils cover the largest area, but the 
area of Abbottstown soils is considerable. The Penn soils 
are moderately deep or shallow and well drained and are 
underlain by red sandstone, siltstone, and shale. The 
Lansdale soils are moderately deep or deep and well 
drained and are underlain by gray or yellow sandstone or 
conglomerate. The Abbottstown soils are somewhat 
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poorly drained. Also in this association are the shallow 
sandy Steinsburg soils on the steeper slopes and ridges, the 
moderately well drained Readington soils, the poorly 
drained Croton soils, and small areas of the shaly 
Klinesville soils. 

This association is used almost entirely for corn, small 
grain, hay, and pasture. Severe erosion is common, and 
generally yields are only fair. 


9. Conestoga-Wiltshire-Lawrence association: Mestly deep, gently 
sloping, medium acid and slightly acid soils 

Gently sloping areas of deep, well-drained soils make 
up most of this association, but some areas are in moder- 
ately well drained to somewhat poorly drained lowlands. 
The association is in the southeastern part of the county 
in a fairly level limestone valley that extends from Littles- 
town northeastward to McSherrystown and the York 
County line. Elevations range from 500 to 600 feet. The 
association occupies about 5 percent of the county. 

In the higher areas of this association are the dominant 
Conestoga soils (fig. 4). These soils are deep and well 
drained. In the lower areas and along drainageways are 
the moderately well drained Wiltshire soils, the somewhat 
poorly drained Lawrence soils, and the poorly drained 
Guthrie soils. The flood plains are occupied by the mod- 
erately well drained and somewhat poorly drained Lind- 
side soils, the poorly drained Melvin soils, and the very 
poorly drained Dunning soils. Most of the soils in this 
association developed from limestone and calcareous schist 
and are high in natural fertility and in available moisture 
capacity. 


Figure ¢4.—Typical landscape in the Conestoga-Wiltshire-Lawrence 
association. Conestoga soils are in the foreground and the Pigeon 
Hills are in the background. 


Although soils in this area are susceptible to erosion, it 
has been severe only on the steepest slopes. A shallow, 
severely eroded band occurs just west and adjacent ‘to the 
south branch of Conewago Creek, 

This association is used as cropland and pasture. Dairy 
farming is the major enterprise, but some vegetables are 
grown commercially. 

Many farms north of McSherrystown have been pur- 
chased for their limestone, but the former owners are 
allowed to live on the land and farm it until the quarry 
opens. The horseracing stables south of McSherrystown 
are famous throughout the country. The soils in this 


aren are used mostly for improved pasture. Between 
Hanover, in York County, and McSherrystown the amount 
of land used for residential and industrial sites is increas- 
ing. Little woodland or idle land is in this association. 


10. Glenelg-Manor-Glenville association: Shallow to moderately 


deep, mostly well-drained soils on gently sloping to moderately 
steep slopes 
This association is in the extreme southeastern corner of 
the county in an area that is generally moderately sloping. 
The association amounts to about 8 percent of the county 


(fig. 5). 


Figure 5.—Typical landscape of Glenelg-Manor-Glenville associa- 
tion southeast of Littlestown near the York County line. 


The most extensive soils in this association are the Glen- 
elg and Manor, but Glenville soils also occur. The 
Glenelg and Manor soils developed in residuum from 
schist, phyllite and gneiss. The Glenelg soils are gently 
sloping to moderately sloping and have a moderately thick 
solum. The shallow Manor soils are on the steeper slopes, 
and the moderately well drained Glenville soils are along 
the drainageways in seepy areas at the foot of slopes. 
Also in the drainageways are the poorly drained Worsham 
soils, 

The soils in this association have had severe accelerated 
erosion and are highly susceptible to further erosion, The 
available moisture capacity 1s moderate to high. 

Dairy, poultry, and vegetable farms are common in the 
area. Crop yields are favorable. 


11. Athol-Wiltshire-Readington association: Deep, gently sloping, 
medium acid and slightly acid soils that are intensively farmed 
Gently sloping, intensively farmed soils make up most 
of this association. The largest area is the nearly level 
lowland of the valley around Fairfield. The total acreage 
amounts to about 2 percent of the county. 

Most extensive in this association are the deep or very 
deep, well-drained Athol soils. These soils formed on 
limestone conglomerate and from gravelly alluvium. that 
washed from the mountains. Also in this association are 
the moderately. well drained Wiltshire and Readington 
soils, the somewhat poorly drained Lawrence soils, and the 
poorly drained Guthrie soils. The Penn, Montalto, and 
Brecknock soils are in small areas. 
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Dairying is the principal farming enterprise. The soils 
are used mainly for pasture, hay, and general crops, and 
some fruit is grown on the higher slopes. Yields of 
adapted crops are generally satisfactory. 


Use and Management of the Soils 


The soils of Adams County are used mainly for culti- 
vated crops, for fruit orchards, and for pasture and hay. 
This section tells how the soils may be managed for these 
main purposes and also for woodland, for wildlife, for 
building highways, farm ponds, and other engineering 
structures, and for rural development. It also gives pre- 
dicted relative productivity under two levels of manage- 
ment. The method of presenting information is that of 
grouping the soils that require similar management, de- 
scribing the group, and suggesting suitable management 
or pointing out hazards to management. In the subsection 
on engineering, the soils are not grouped but are placed 
in tables so that properties significant to engineering work 
can be readily given. 

Tn using the soils of the county for farming, each acre 
should be used for the purpose best suited and should be 
managed ‘according to its need. The farmer will benefit 
if he— 

1. Uses practices for controlling erosion and water 
that, on sloping soils, include contour stripcrop- 
ping, graded stripcropping, building terraces, and 
building waterways. ; 

Develops an efficient system of water disposal. 

Uses bedding, drainage ditches, or tile where 

drainage is needed. 

Plants crops and varieties of crops adapted to the 

soils and the climate. | 

Reduces compaction by minimum tillage, regulat- 

ing field traffic, plowing only when the content of 

moisture is favorable, and permitting grazing only 
when the soils are not wet. 

6. Selects a cropping system that helps to control 
erosion, to maintain the supply of organic matter, 
and to improve soil structure. 

7. Uses cover crops, crop residues, and manure to 
protect the surface against erosion. 

8. Adds additional organic matter to conserve mois- 
ture and maintain soil structure. 


en es eS 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, 
in a general way, how suitable soils are for most kinds of 
farming. It is a practical grouping based on limitations 
of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, and the 
way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soils are grouped at three 
levels; the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest grouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The soils 
in the other classes have progressively greater natural 
limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms so 
rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not 


produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood 
products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations within 
the classes. Within most of the classes, there can be up to 
four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by adding a 
small letter, ¢, ., s, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example 
Ile. The letter e'shows that the main limitation is risk of 
erosion unless close-growing plant cover is maintained ; 
w means that water in or on the soil will interfere with 

lant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can 
is partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; s shows that the 
soil is hmited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or 
stony; and ¢@, used in only some parts of the country, 
indicates that the chief limitation is climate that is too 
cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only subclasses 2, s, and ¢, because the soils in 
it are subject to little or no risk of erosion but have other 
limitations that restrict their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are capability units, which are 
groups of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops 
and pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to manage- 
ment. Thus, the ie unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally identified by numbers 
assigned locally, for example, [Ie-2 or ITIe—8. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of major 
and generally expensive landforming that would change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soil; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major 
reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows. . 


Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

(No subclasses) 

Capability unit J-1. Mostly deep, well-drained, 
nearly level soils on uplands. 

Capability unit I-2. Deep, well-drained, nearly 
level soils on flood plains. 

Class IT. Soils that have some limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass IIe. Soils subject to moderate erosion if they 
are not protected. 

Capability unit [Ie-1. Deep, well-drained, nearly 
level and gently sloping soils. 

Capability unit IIle-2. Moderately deep and deep, 
eee nearly level and gently sloping 
soils. 

Capability unit [Te-3. Mostly moderately deep or 
shallow, well-drained, nearly level and gently 
sloping soils that have moderate to moderately 
low available moisture capacity. 

Capability unit ITe-4. Shallow to deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping soils that have moderate 
or low available moisture capacity, and are 
moderately eroded. 
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Capability unit Tle-5. Moderately deep and deep, 


moderately well drained, nearly Jevel and. 


gently sloping soils. 
Subclass Ilw. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit IIw-1. Deep and moderately 
cleep, moderately well drained, nearly level soils 
on uplands and stream terraces, 

Capability unit Ilw-2. Deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly level soils on flood plains. 

Class IIE. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass IIe. Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit TITe-1. Deep, well-drained, gent- 
ly sloping and moderately sloping soils. 

Capability “unit TITe-2. Moderately deep and 
deep, well-drained, moderately sloping soils. 

Capability unit IITe-8. Shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained, gently sloping and moder- 
ately sloping soils that have low to moderately 
high available moisture capacity. 

Capability unit I[Ie-+. Shallow, well-drained, 
nearly level and gently sloping soils that have 
low available moisture capacity and are mod- 
erately eroded. 

Gappeatty unit [ITe-5. Moderately deep and 

eep, moderately well drained, moderately 
sloping soils. : 
Subelass IITw. Soils that have a severe limitation 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit II[Iw-1. Moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drained to poorly 
drained, level to gently sloping soils, 

Capability unit II[w-2. Mostly shallow, some- 
what poorly drained, nearly level and gently 

oe soils. 

Capability unit IIIw-3. Deep, somewhat poorly 
drained to very poorly drained, nearly level 
soils on flood plains. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that re- 
strict the choice of plants, or require very careful man- 
agement, or both. 

Subclass IVe. Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit IVe-1. Moderately deep and 
deep, well-drained, moderately sloping to 
strongly sloping soils. 

‘Capability unit [Ve-2. Shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained, moderately sloping to 
strongly sloping soils that have moderately low 
or low available moisture capacity. 

Capability unit [Ve-3. Shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that have low available 
moisture capacity and are severely eroded. 

Capability unit [Ve-4. Shallow and moderately 
deep, moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained, gently sloping to moderately 
sloping soils that have low available moisture 
capacity. : 

Subclass [Vw. Soils that have very severe limitations 
for cultivation because of excess water. 
211-333—67——2 


Capability unit TVw-1. Deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level soils. 

Capability unit IVw-2. Moderately deep and 
deep, poorly drained, gently sloping and mod- 
erately sloping soils. 

Class V. Soils not likely to erode, that have other limita- 
tions, impractical to remove without major reclamation, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, woodland, or 
wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 

Capability unit Vw-1. Deep, poorly drained, 
nearly level soils that are very slowly per- 
meable. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife food and 
cover. 

Subclass VIe. Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit VIe-1. Shallow to deep, well- 
drained, moderately steep soils that are severely 
eroded. 

Capability unit VIe-2. Shallow, well-drained, 
moderately sloping to steep soils that are se- 
verely eroded. 

Capability unit VIe-3. Moderately deep and 
deep, well-drained, moderately steep to steep 
soils, ' 

Capability unit Viet. Shallow, somewhat poor- 
ly drained, moderately sloping soils that are 
severely eroded. 

Subclass VIw. Soils severely limited by excess water 
and generally unsuitable for cultivation. : 

Capability unit VIw-1. Deep and moderately 
deep, poorly drained, gently sloping soils. 

Subclass VIs. Soils generally qneuiable tor cultiva- 
tion and limited for other uses by their moisture 
capacity, stones, or other features, 

Capability unit WIs-1. Deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained, nearly level to moderately 
steep soils that are very stony. 

Capability unit VIs-2. Moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained, level to strongly sloping soils 
that are very stony. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation, without major 
reclamation, and that restrict their use largely to graz- 
ing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VITe. Soils very severely limited, chiefly by 
risk of erosion, if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit VITe-1. Shallow to deep, well- 
drained, strongly sloping to steep soils. 

Subclass VIIs. Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Capability unit VIIs-1. Deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained, steep and very steep soils 
that are very stony. 

Capability unit VIIs-2. Poorly drained, nearly 

-Jevel to gently sloping soils that are very stony. 

Class VIIT. Soils and landforms that, without major rec- 
lamation, have limitations that preclude their use for 
commercial production of plants and that restrict their 
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use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, ov esthetic pur- 
poses. (No soil of Adams County is im class VIII.) 


Management by capability units 


The soils in one capability unit have about the same 
limitations and are subject to similar risks of damage. All 
the soils in one unit, therefore, need about the same kind of 
management. , 

The capability units are described in the following 
pages. For each unit, the soils are listed and suitable 
management is suggested. Further information concern- 
ing management can be obtained from a local representa- 
tive of the Soil Conservation Service or from the county 
agricultural agent. Proper guidance can also be obtained 
on how to take and prepare soil samples for tests that indi- 
cate the needs for lime and fertilizer fora particular crop. 

Suitable cropping systems are described for some units 
in terms of very high, high, medium, low, and very low 
intensity. The intensity of these systems is defined as 
follows: 


Very high intensity: continuous row crops. 

High intensity: 2 years of row crops, 1 year of a 
small grain, and 1 year of hay. ; 

Medium intensity: a row crop, a small grain, and 
hay, each grown for 1 year. 

Low intensity: 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a small 
grain, and 2 years of hay or pasture. 

Very low intensity: 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a 
small grain, and 8 or more years of hay or pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 


The soils in this capability unit occur on uplands and are 
mostly deep, well drained, and nearly level. They devel- 
oped in weathered fanglomerate, calcareous rock, diabase, 
and schist and in weathered shale and sandstone deposited 
in old streambeds. These soils have good structure and 
range from very strongly ‘acid to slightly acid. They 
range from moderate to high in available moisture ca- 
pacity and in their ability to supply and hold plant nu- 
trients. The soils are— 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Birdsboro silt loam, 0:to 8 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

All of these soils except the Montalto have a rapidly 
permeable subsoil; the Montalto soil has a moderately 
slowly permeable subsoil. The Glenelg soil is only moder- 
ately deep to saprolite and in dry periods is more likely to 
be droughty than are the other soils. In some places the 
Montalto soil ‘has stones on the surface that interfere with 
cultivation. Pebbles: in the gravelly Arendtsville soil 
slightly hinder some farm. operations. 

Crops on these soils respond well to management and, if 
management is good, some of the most favorable yields in 
the county are produced. A cropping system of very 
high intensity can be used. Corn, potatoes, bush fruits, 
small grain, alfalfa, and similar crops can be grown con- 
tinuously. Planting cover crops, adding manure, and 
mixing crop residue into the soil help to maintain organic- 
matter content and soil structure. Fertilizer and lime 
should be applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. On 
slopes of more than 2 percent, contour farming is generally 
necessary for conserving moisture and controlling erosion. 


Areas in bush fruits should be mulched or planted to a 
winter cover crop; either practice helps to maintain or- 
ganic matter and soil structure and to conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 


Bermudian silt loam is the only soil in this capability 
unit. This soil is on flood plains and is deep, well drained, 
and nearly level. It is medium acid or strongly acid. 
Flooding and silting are likely, but there is little or no risk 
of erosion. ‘This soil has high available moisture capacity. 

This soil is easy to cultivate. It is suitable for cropping 
systems of very high intensity. Crops that can be grown 
continuously are corn, small grain, and alfalfa. Planting 
cover crops, adding manure, and returning crop residue to 
the soil help'to mainbain soil structure and organic-matter 
content, Tertilizer'and lime should be applied in amounts 
indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained, 
nearly level and gently sloping soils that are moderately 
eroded and in some areas have lost almost three-fourths of 
their original surface soil, These soils are permeable and 
have high available moisture capacity. They range from 
strongly acid to neutral. The soils are— 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Birdsboro silt loam, 3 ‘to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

These soils are easy to cultivate, and they produce satis- 
factory yields. They are suitable for cropping systems 
of high intensity. One such system is 2 years of row crops, 
1 year of small grain, and 1 year of hay. Suitable crops 
are corn, potatoes, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. 
If row crops are grown for 2 successive years, cover crops 
are needed to help control erosion. Adding manure and 
returning crop residue to these soils help to maintain soil 
structure, provide additional organic matter, and conserve 
moisture. Fertilizer and lime should be applied in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. Excessive erosion can be 
controlled by using cropland terraces or contour strip- 
cropping, diversion terraces, and waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-2 


This capability unit consists of moderately deep and 
deep, well-drained, nearly level and gently sloping soils 
that are slightly eroded or moderately eroded. ‘These 
soils formed in material weathered from acid rock. They 
are permeable and have moderately high available mois- 
ture capacity. Their natural fertility is moderate to high. 
The soils are— 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 

- eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Myersville silt loam, 0 to’ 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 


These soils are suitable for cropping systems of high 
intensity. The Highfield and Edgemont soils are. chan- 
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nery and in some places may be slightly difficult to manage. 
A suitable cropping system is 2 years of row crops, 1 year 
of small grain, and 1 year of hay. Suitable crops are corn, 
potatoes, bush and tree fruits, small grain, alfalfa, and 
orchardgrass. If row crops are grown for 2 successive 
years, cover crops are needed to help controlerosion. Add- 
ing manure and returning crop residue to these soils help to 
maintain soil structure, provide additional organic matter, 
conserve moisture, and control erosion. Fertilizer and 
lime should be applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. 
Cropland terraces or contour stripcropping, diversion ter- 
races, and waterways help to control excessive soil washing. 

Orchards should be kept in permanent sod or cover 
crops, and trashy cultivation is needed for conserving soil 
and moisture. Diversion terraces are needed on long 
slopes so that water can be managed efficiently. Areas in 
fruit bushes should be mulched or seeded to a winter cover 
crop to help control erosion, maintain soil structure, and 
conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-3 


The soils in this capability unit are mostly shallow 
or moderately deep, well drained, and nearly level or 
gently sloping. They developed mostly in weathered 
shale, sandstone, porcelanite, or schist. ‘These soils range 
from slightly acid to very strongly acid. They are per- 
meable, are moderate to moderately low in available mois- 
ture capacity, and therefore are droughty. The soils are— 

Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 pereent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Penn silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Penn silt loain, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

These soils are easy to cultivate. They are suitable for 
a cropping system of medium intensity that consists of 
a row crop, a small grain, and hay. Suitable crops are 


corn, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. The crop 
varieties planted should be drought resistant. A cover 


crop seeded after the row crop or the small grain is har- 
vested helps control erosion. Adding manure and re- 
turning crop residue to these soils help to control erosion 
and to maintain soil structure and organic-matter content. 
Fertilizer and lime should be added in amounts indicated 
by soil tests. Contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, 
and waterways are needed to help control excessive soil 
washing. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-4 

This capability unit consists of shallow to deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping soils that are moderately eroded 
and are highly susceptible to further erosion. Some areas 
have lost as much as three-fourths of the original surface 
layer. These soils were derived from diabase or cal- 
careous schist. They range from shghtly acid to strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid, and 
the available moisture capacity is moderate or low. These 
soils are subject to drought in dry periods. Natural fer- 
tility is moderate or high. The soils are— 

Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 


Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 
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These soils are suited to a cropping system of low in- 
iensity that consists of a row crop, a small grain, and 2 
years of hay. Suitable crops are drought-resistant varic- 
ties of corn, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. If 
corn or spring-sown small grain is grown, 4 cover crop 
should be seeded after the crop is harvested. Adding 
manure and returning crop residue to ‘these soils help to 
control erosion, maintain soil structure and organic-matter 
content, and conserve moisture, Fertilizer and lime should 
be applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. Excessive 
erosion can be controlled by contour stripcropping, diver- 
sion terraces, and waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-5 


The soils in this capability unit are moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drained, and nearly level to gently 
sloping. They formed in material weathered from cal- 
careous rock, acid rock, or basic rock. These soils have a 
moderately permeable or a moderately slowly permeable 
subsoil, and they can ‘hold a moderate to large amount of 
moisture and plant nutrients. They range from very 
strongly acid'to neutral. The soils are— 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Mount Lueas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Natural fertility is high in the Wiltshire soil, moderate 
to high in the Mount Lucas, Glenville, and Buchanan soils, 
and low to moderate in the Readington soils. 

The soils in this unit are suited to a cropping system of 
medium intensity. One such system is ‘a row crop, a small 
grain, and hay, each grown for 1 year. Suitable crops are 
corn, small grain, orchardgrass, and moisture-tolerant 
varieties of alfalfa. After corn or spring-sown small grain 
is harvested, a cover crop should be seeded to help control 
erosion, maintain soil structure and organic-matter con- 
tent, and conserve moisture, Fertilizer and lime should be 
applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. Graded strip- 
cropping, diversion. terraces, and waterways help to con- 
trol excessive erosion. Surface drainage and random tile 
are needed im some places. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ifw-1 


This capability unit consists of deep and moderately 
deep, moderately well drained, nearly level soils on uplands 
and stream terraces. These soils formed in material 
weathered from acid and basic rock. They range from 
very strongly acid to neutral. They have a moderately 
permeable or moderately slowly permeable subsoil, and 
they can hold a moderate to high amount of available mois- 
ture and plant nutrients. The water table is high in winter 
and early in spring, particularly in depressions and in level 
areas. The soils are— 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Glenville silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0'to 3 percent slopes. 

Natural fertility is high in the Wiltshire soil, moderate 
to high in the Glenville and Buchanan soils, and low to 
moderate in the Readington soils. ' 

A suitable cropping system of high intensity can be used 
on. these soils. One such system is 2 years of row crops, 1 
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year of small grain, and 1 year of hay. A winter cover 
crop or winter grain should be seeded after the row crop is 
harvested. Suitable crops are corn, orchardgrass, and 
moisture-tolerant alfalfa. Drained areas are suited to 
tomatoes, potatoes, and winter grain. Leaving large 
amounts of crop residue and adding manure help to control 
excessive erosion and to maintain soil structure and 
organic-matter content. Fertilizer and lime should be ap- 
phed in amounts indicated by soil tests. Graded rows, 
surface ditches, and random tile are needed to dispose of 
surplus water and control excessive erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iiw-2 


This capability unit consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly level soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in material weathered from acid or basic rock. 
They are subject to occasional flooding, particularly in 
winter and early in spring, but the flooding generally does 
not last long. However, it may cause scouring. These 
soils have a seasonally high water table and moderately 
high to high capacity for storing moisture and plant 
nutrients. They are slightly acid to strongly acid. 
Natural fertility is moderately high. The soils are— 

Chewacla silt loam. 
Melvin and Lindside silt loams (Lindside soil only). 
Rowland silt loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in the Chewacla soil, 
moderate in the Rowland soil, and moderately slow or slow 
in the Lindside soil. 

Cultivation is generally easy on the soils of this unit, 
but some areas require tile lines, open ditches, and drain- 
age terraces. A cropping system of high intensity can 
be used if crops are planted that are not damaged by the 
high water table. One such system is 2 years of row crops, 
1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of hay. Suitable crops 
‘are ‘corn, small grain, red clover, and timothy. If row 
crops are grown for 2 successive years, a cover crop should 
be planted after each crop is harvested. The cover crop 
helps to reduce scouring and to maintain organic-matter 
content. Crop residue that is returned to the soil should 
not be disked or shredded until the soil is ready for plow- 
ing. Fertilizer and lime should be added in amounts 
indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIfe-1 


The soils in this capability unit are deep, well drained, 
and gently sloping to moderately sloping. They formed 
in material weathered from limestone, calcareous schist, or 
diabase or in a mixture of weathered acid material. 
These soils have lost from one-fourth to three-fourths or 
more of their original surface soil. They are moderate 
to high in available moisture capacity and have moder- 
ately slow to moderately rapid permeability. They range 
from slightly acid to strongly acid. Natural fertility is 
moderately high or high. The soils are— 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eraded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Permeability is moderate in the Athol soil, moderately 
slow in the Montalto soil, and moderately rapid in the 
Birdsboro and Conestoga soils. 


The soils in this unit are easy to cultivate. They are 
suitable for a cropping system of medium intensity that 
consists of a row crop, & small grain, and hay, each grown 
for 1 year. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, 
and orchardgrass. If winter grain is not grown, seeding 
a cover crop after the row crop is harvested and returning 
large amounts of crop residue to the soil help to control 
erosion, to conserve moisture, and to maintain organic- 
matter content and soil structure. Contour stripcropping, 
diversion terraces, and waterways are also needed to help 
control erosion. Fertilizer and lime should be apphed in 
amounts indicated by soils tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ule-2 


This capability unit consists of moderately deep and 
deep, well-drained, moderately sloping soils that are 
slightly eroded or moderately eroded. These soils devel- 
oped mostly from acid material and range from medium 
acid to very strongly acid. They range from moderately 
low to high in their capacity to hold moisture and plant 
nutrients. Natural fertility is moderately low to high. 
The soils are— 

sara? hares gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Highfietd channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 

. eroded, 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent siopes, moderately eroded. 

Permeability is moderately rapid in all of these soils 
except the Myersville and is moderate in the Myersville 
soil. 

These soils ave suited to a cropping system of medium 
intensity that consists of a row crop, a small grain, and 
hay, each grown for one year. Suitable crops are corn, 
small grain, bush and tree fruits, alfalfa, and orchard- 
grass. If grain is not seeded in fall after the row crop is 
harvested, a cover crop is needed to help control erosion. 
Adding manure and returning large amounts of crop resi- 
due to the soil also ‘help to control erosion, as well as to 
conserve moisture and to maintain soil structure and 
organic-matter content. Also needed to help control ero- 
gion are contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and 
waterways. Fertilizer and lime should be added in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. 

Orchards should be kept in permanent sod or cover 
crops, and they need trashy cultivation for conserving 
moisture and soil. ‘Diversion terraces are needed on long 
slopes so that. water can be managed efficiently. Areas in 
bush fruits should be mulched or seeded to a winter cover 
crop to help control erosion, maintain soil structure, and 
conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIe-3 


This capability unit consists of shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained, gently sloping to moderately sloping 
soils that are moderately eroded or severely eroded. Some 
areas have lost. more than three-fourths of their original 
surface sotl. These soils can hold a small to moderately 
large amount of moisture and plant nutrients. The soils 
are— 

Brecknoek silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
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Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 

Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderntely eroded. 

Penn silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

All of these soils except the Legore formed in acid par- 
ent material and range from slightly acid to very strongly 
acid. The Legore soil formed in material weathered from 
diabase and is less acid than the other soils. Permeabil- 
ity is moderately rapid in the Catoctin, Lansdale, and 
Manor soils and moderate in the Penn, Brecknock, and 
Legore soils. 

The Catoctin and Legore soils and some areas of the. 
Manor and Brecknock soils are channery and are more 
difficult to cultivate than the other soils in this unit. Crops 
can be grown on all these soils if the cropping system is of 
low intensity. A suitable cropping system is 1 year of 
a row crop, 1 year of a small grain, and 2 years of hay. 
Suitable crops are drought-resistant varieties of corn, small 
grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. If winter grain is not 
grown, a cover crop seeded after the row crop is harvested 
helps to control excessive erosion. Adding manure and 
returning large amounts of crop residue to the soil help 
to control erosion, to conserve moisture, and to maintain 
organic-matter content and soil structure. Also helpful 
in controlling erosion are contour stripcropping, cliversion 
terraces, and waterways. Fertilizer and lime should be 
added in amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille4 


This capability unit consists of shallow, well-drained, 
nearly level and gently sloping soils that are moderately 
eroded. These soils developed in material weathered from 
sandstone, shale, or acid conglomerate. They range from 
medium acid to very strongly acid. These soils are 
droughty for they have low available moisture capacity. 
They are permeable and contain many coarse fragments. 
The soils are— 

Klinesville slaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

These soils are suited to a cropping system of low inten- 
sity that consists of a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years 
of hay. Suitable crops are drought-resistant varieties of 
winter grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass, but corn is poorly 
suited. If row crops are grown, adding manure and re- 
turning crop residue to these soils are ways to control 
erosion and conserve moisture. Also helpful in controlling 
erosion are contour striperopping, diversion terraces, and 
waterways. Fertilizer and lime should be applied in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT !le-5 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, is the only soil in this capability unit. This soil 
is moderately deep or deep and moderately well drained. 
It developed in material weathered from diabase and is 
slightly acid or medium acid. ‘This soil has a permeable 
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surface layer and a moderately slowly permeable subsoil, 
and it can hold a moderate to large amount of available 
moisture and plant nutrients. 

This soil is moderately productive if practices to control 
erosion and water are used. The cropping system should 
be of low intensity—a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years 
of hay. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, red clover, 
ladino clover, and timothy. Adding manure and mixing 
crop residue into the soil help to control erosion and to 
maintain soil structure and the content of organic matter. 
Graded. _stripcropping, diversion terraces, and waterways 
are needled to dispose of surplus water and to help control 
erosion. Fertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts 
indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-1 


This capability unit consists of moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drained to poorly drained, level to 
gently sloping soils, some of which are moderately eroded. 
These soils formed in material weathered from calcareous 
or acid metamorphosed rock. They range from very 
strongly acid to neutral. Their moderately slowly per- 
meable or slowly permeable subsoil retards drainage and 
the penetration of roots. These soils have a moderate to 
high capacity for holding available moisture and plant 
nutrients. The water table is seasonally high. The soils 
are— 

Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Lawrence silt loam. 

Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Lehigh silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Rohrersville silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 

These soils are moderately productive, but stones inter- 
fere with cultivation on the Mount Lucas, Rohrersville, 
and Lehigh soils in some places. Crops can be grown on all 
the soils of this unit in a cropping system of low intensity 
that consists of a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years of 
hay. Suitable crops are corn, winter small grain, birdsfoot 
trefoil, ladino clover, and timothy. Drainage is the most 
serious problem of management. In level areas bedding is 
generally needed to dispose of surface water. Spots that 
remain wet should be drained with tile where possible. 
Also helpful m disposing of excess water, and in control- 
ling erosion, are stripcropping, diversion terraces, and 
waterways. Adding manure and mixing crop residue into 
the soil help to maintain soil structure and the content of 
organic matter.. Fertilizer and lime should be applied in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT HIw-2 


The soils in this capability unit are mostly shallow, 
somewhat poorly drained, and nearly level to gently slop- 
ing. They formed in material weathered from acid, red 
and gray shale and sandstone. They range from medium 
acid to very strongly acid. These soils are low in available 
moisture capacity and in their capacity to hold plant 
nutrients. They are subject to drought in dry periods but. 
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are excesssively wet during periods of high rainfall. The 
soils are— 


Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

These soils are not suited to row crops, but they are 
suited to small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, red clover, and 
timothy, used in a cropping system of low intensity. Crop 
yields are low. Fertilizer and lime should be applied in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. Drainage is generally 
needed in the nearly level areas. Because these‘soils are 
shallow to hard shale, tile drains are not generally effec- 
tive. Nevertheless, spots that remain wet should be 
drained with tile where possible. Graded stripcropping is 
needed to help control erosion. On the longer slopes diver- 
sion terraces help to control excess runoff. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIw-3 


This capability unit consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained to very poorly drained, nearly level soils on flood 
Jains. These soils formed in material weathered from 
asic calcareous rock or acid rock. They are subject. to 
frequent flooding, which causes scouring. The water 
table is high much of the year. The capacity for storing 
moisture and plant nutrients is moderate to high. These 
soils range from very strongly acid to neutral. They are 
moderate to moderately high in natural fertility. The 
soils are— 
Bowmansville silt loam. 
Melvin and Lindside silt loams (Melvin soil only). 
Wehadkee silt loam. 

The soils in this capability unit are suited only to a 
cropping system of low intensity. One such system is a 
year of & row crop, a year of a.smal] grain, and 2 years 
of hay. Suitable crops are corn, red clover, ladino clover, 
and timothy. Artificial drainage generally imcreases 
yields. Drainage can be improved by bedding, surface 
ditches, and random tile lines. Adding manure and 
growing cover crops help to reduce scouring, to slow leach- 
ing, and to maintain organic-matter content and soil struc- 
ture. Fertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts 
indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


This capability unit consists of moderately deep and 
deep, well-drained, moderately sloping to strongly sloping 
soils that are severely eroded or are susceptible to severe 
erosion. These soil range from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid. The available moisture capacity ranges 
‘from high tolow. The soils are— 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 


All of these soils except the Edgemont have a moderate 
to high capacity for holding available moisture and plant 
nutrients. The Edgemont soils are more acid than the 


other soils and ave moderate to low in natural fertility. 
The other soils are moderate to high in natural fertility. 

Crops can be grown on the soils in this unit only in a 
cropping system of very low intensity. One such system 
isa year of a row crop, a year of a small grain, and 3 or 
more years of hay or pasture. A cover crop should be 
seeded after the row crop is harvested. On slopes of 
more than 20 percent, only hay or pasture should be 
grown. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, bush and 
tree fruits, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. 

Adding manure and returning large amounts of crop 
residue to these soils help to control erosion, to conserve 
moisture, and to maintain soil structure and organic- 
matter content. Fertilizer and lime should be added in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. Contour stripcropping, 
diversion terraces, and waterways are needed to control 
excess runoff and reduce soil washing. Areas in tree 
fruits should be kept in permanent sod, and areas in bush 
fruits should be mulched or seeded to a winter cover crop. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe~-2 


This capability unit consists of shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained, moderately sloping to strongly sloping 
soils that are moderately eroded or severely eroded and are 
highly susceptible to further erosion. These soils devel- 
oped in material weathered from acid rock. They range 
from slightly acid to very strongly acid. They are per- 
meable and have a moderately low or low capacity for stor- 
ing moisture and plant nutrients. Natural fertility is 
moderately low or low. The soils are 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

aoa channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 pereent slopes, severely eroded. 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Penn silt lonm, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. ; 

The Steinsburg and Lansdale soils and the severely 
eroded Klinesville soil generally have a lower capacity for 
storing moisture than do the other soils in this unit. 
Stones in the Catoctin and Brecknock soils interfere with 
cultivation in some places. 

Crops can be grown on the soils in this capability unit 
only in a cropping system of very low intensity. Onesuch 
system is a year of a row crop, a year of a small grain, and 
3 or more years of hay or pasture. Suitable crops are 
drought-resistant varieties of corn, small grain, birdsfoot 
trefoil, and orchardgrass. The Brecknock, Catoctin, 
Klinesville, and Steinsburg soils prodtice low yields of 
corn, Jertilizer and lime should be added in amounts 
indicated by soil tests. All seeding should be done in con- 
tour strips. Diversion terraces and grassed waterways 
may be needed on long slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-3 


This capability unit consists of shallow to moderately 
deep, well-drained, moderately sloping soils that are se- 
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verely eroded and susceptible to further erosion. ‘These 

soils developed in material weathered from diabase and 

calcareous schist. They are medium acid or slightly acid. 

Some areas have lost all of their original surface layer. 

These soils are low in available moisture capacity and are 

droughty.. Natural fertility is moderate. The soils are— 
Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 

eroded. 

Rock ledges in the Legore soil may interfere with culti- 
vation, but crops can be grown on all the soils in this unit 
if a cropping system of very low intensity is used. One 
such system is a cultivated crop, a small grain, and 3 or 
more years of hay. Suitable crops are corn, small. grain, 
alfalfa, birdstoot trefoil, red clover, and orchardgrass. 
All seeding should be done in contour strips. Diversion 
terraces and waterways may be needed on long slopes. 
Fertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts indicated 
by soil tests. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-4 

This capability unit consists of shallow and moderately 
deep, moderately well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained soils. These soils are severely eroded and in some 
areas have lost all of their original surface soil. They 
formed in material weathered from acid, red shale and 
metamorphosed shale and sandstone. They are low in 
available moisture capacity, but they remain wet until 
late in spring and are excessively wet for long periods. 
Natural fertility islow. The soils are— 

Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Reayille shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

The Lehigh soil ranges from slightly acid to strongly 
acid, and the Reaville soils are medium acid or strongly 
acid. Some areas of the Lehigh soil are channery. 

Crops can be grown on these soils only in a cropping 
system of very low intensity, such as a row crop, a small 
grain, and long-term hay. ‘The Reaville soils are poorly 
suited to corn. Suitable hay and pasture plants are birds- 
foot trefoil and bluegrass. The upright varieties of birds- 
foot trefoil are the best suited plants for hay, and 
the low-growing varieties are the best pasture plants. 
Fertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts indicated 
by soil tests. Farming should be done in graded strips, 
and where practical, seeded waterways, surface drains, 
diversion terraces, and random tile should be used. Most 
areas, however, are too shallow for tile drainage. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 


The soils in this capability unit are deep and moderately 
deep, poorly ‘drained and very poorly drained, and nearly 
level. They formed in material weathered from shale and 
sandstone or from calcareous material. They range from 
very strongly acid to neutral. The risk of erosion is 
slight. These soils have a high water table much of the 
year and moderate to high available moisture capacity. 
They are— 

Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Dunning silty clay loam. 

Guthrie silt loam, 

Lamington silt loam. 

All of these soils except the Lamington have a slowly 
permeable subsoil; the Lamington soil has a moderately 


permeable subsoil. Natural fertility is moderately low in 
the Croton and Lamington soils and moderately high in 
the Dunning and Guthrie soils. Dunning soils are subject 
to flooding. 

Crops can be grown on the soils in this unit only in a 
cropping system of very low intensity. One such system 
consists of a row crop, winter grain, and 8 or more years 
of hay or pasture. If these soils are used for pasture, 
some drainage practices are needed. Suitable crops are 
corn, small grain, red clover, ladino clover, and timothy. 
Artificial drainage is needed if satisfactory yields are to 
be obtained. Fertilizer and lime should be added in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. Adding manure and 
mixing crop residue into the soi! help to maintain organic- 
matter content and soil structure. Drainage can be 1m- 
proved by bedding, open clitches, and diversion terraces at 
the base of slopes. Random tile can be used where it is 
practical, but in most places the fine-textured, slowly 
permeable or moderately permeable subsoil prohibits the 
use of tile. 

CAPABILITY UNIT 1Vw-2 

Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, is the only soil in this capability unit. This soil 
is deep, poorly drained, and gently sloping or moderately 
sloping. It formed in material weathered from shale and 
sandstone. Generally, it is strongly acid. This soil has 
a slowly permeable subsoil,.a high water table for much 
of the year, and a moderate capacity for storing moisture 
and plant nutrients. Natural fertility is moderate to low. 

Crops can be grown in a cropping system of low inten- 
sity that consists of a row crop, winter grain, and 2 years 
of hay. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, red clover, 
ladino clover, and timothy. Dramage is needed if satis- 
factory yields are to be obtained. Some areas can be 
drained by surface ditches, but the fine-textured subsoil 
prohibits the use of tile drains in most places. - A few 
places are suitable for random tile. Adding manure and 
returning crop residue to this soil help to maintain 
organic-matter content and soil structure. Graded strips, 
diversion terraces, and waterways are needed to remove 
excess water and control erosion. Fertilizer and lime 
should be applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-t 


The soils in this capability unit are deep, poorly drained, 
and nearly level. They developed in material. weathered 
from diabase or schist and range from strongly acid to 
neutral. The risk of erosion is slight. ‘These soils have 
a very slowly permeable subsoil and remain wet for most 
of the year. They have a moderate to high capacity for 
storing moisture and plant nutrients. Natural fertility 
is moderate to high. The soils are— 

Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

All of: the soils in this unit are difficult to drain, and 
in some places stones in the Watchung soil also become 
a management problem. 

These soils can be used for pasture and if drained are 
suited to birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, and bluegrass. 
Fertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts indicated 
by soil tests. Bedding and open ditches help to dispose 
of most of the surface water and some of the subsurface 
water. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-1 


This capability unit consists of shallow to deep, well- 
drained, moderately steep soils that are severely eroded 
and are highly susceptible to further erosion. Most areas 
have lost all of the original surface layer. These soils 
formed in material weathered from diabase or calcareous 
schist. They range from medium acid to neutral. They 
are permeable and droughty. Natural fertility is moder- 
ate to high. The soils are— 

Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Hollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

In some places the Legore soil is stony. 

The soils in this unit are suitable for pasture. Suitable 
plants are birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, and bluegrass. 
Fertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts indicated 
by soil tests. Reseeding should be done in contour strips. 
Diversion terraces and drainage outlets may be needed in 
some places. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


This capability unit consists of shallow, well-drained, 
moderately sloping to steep soils that are severely eroded 
and in most areas have lost all of their original surface 
soil. These soils developed from material weathered from 
acid rock, and they range from very strongly acid to 
slightly acid. They are low in available moisture capac- 
ity and are droughty. Permeability is generally rapid or 
moderately rapid. The organic-matter content is gen- 
erally low. The soils are— 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent. slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded, 

Permeability is rapid or moderately rapid in all of 
these soils except the Brecknock soil and is moderate 
in the Brecknock. Natural fertility is moderate in the 
Catoctin and Manor soils and low in the Brecknock, 
Steinsburg, and Klinesville soils. In some places the 
channery Catoctin soil has stones on the surface that cause 
some problems of management. 

The soils in this unit are suitable for pasture. Suitable 
plants are drought-resistant varieties of birdsfoot trefoil 
and orchardgrass. Fertilizer and lime should be added 
in amounts indicated by soil tests. Reseeding should be 
done in contour strips to help control erosion and con- 
serve moisture until the pasture is established. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-3 


The soils in this capability unit are moderately deep 
and deep, well drained, and moderately steep to steep. 
They formed in material weathered from fanglomerate 
or basalt. They range from medium acid to extremely 
acid. Most areas are severely eroded. Erosion has re- 
duced the natural fertility of these soils and their capacity 
for storing moisture and plant nutrients. The soils are— 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 33 percent slopes. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 24 percent slopes, severely 


eroded. 
Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


These soils ave suitable for pasture and orchards. If 
management 1s good, they produce favorable yields of tree 
fruits and of birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, and blue- 
grass. TFertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts 
Indicated by soil tests. Orchards should be kept in per- 
manent sod or cover crops. Pastures should be reseeded 
in contour strips. Diversion terraces and waterways help 
in the control of erosion and the management of water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe~4 


Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, is the only soil in this capability 
umt. This soil is shallow, somewhat poorly drained, 
moderately sloping, and highly susceptible to further 
erosion. It formed in material weathered from porce- 
lanite. It has a shallow, compact, slowly permeable sub- 
soil and low available moisture capacity. This soil is 
droughty in summer but is excessively wet during periods 
of heavy rainfall. It ranges from strongly ied to neu- 
tral and has low natural fertility. 

When this soil is wet, it should not be worked and the 
herbage should not be grazed. It can be used for pasture 
and is suited to drought-resistant varieties of birdsfoot. 
trefoil and orchardgrass. Fertilizer and lime should be 
added in amounts indicated by soil tests. Reseeding in 
contour strips, supplemented with diversion terraces and 
waterways in. some areas, help to control excessive runoff 
and erosion. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Viw-1 

This capability unit consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils that formed in material weathered from diabase or 
schist. These soils range from strongly acid to neutral. 
They have a slowly permeable subsoil and moderate to 
high available moisture capacity. The water table is 
high for much of the year. Erosion is not a serious prob- 
lem. Natural fertility is moderate to high. The soils 
are— 

Watchung silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 
Worsham silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 

These soils are suitable for pasture, but the herbage 
should not be grazed when the soils are wet. In some 
places the stoniness of the Watchung soil limits its use. If 
management is good and rainfall is normal, these soils 
produce satisfactory yields of forage. Birdsfoot trefoil, 
ladino clover, and bluegrass are suitable pasture plants. 
Diversion terraces and waterways help to dispose of sur- 
plus surface water, and spots that remain wet can be 
drained with random tile. Fertilizer and lime should be 
applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs~1 


This capability unit consists of deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that are very stony and nearly 
level to moderately steep. These soils range from ex- 
tremely acid to slightly acid. They have been damaged 
very little by erosion. The soils are— 


Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loains, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes. 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Montulto very stony silt loam, 8 to 24 percent. slopes. 
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Natural fertility and available moisture capacity are 
moderately low in the Edgemont soils and moderately 
high in the Highfield, Catoctin, and Montalto soils. 

The soils of this unit are mostly in trees and are well 
suited to that use. Stoniness makes cultivation imprac- 
tical. Pasture is the best use for cleared areas, and birds- 
foot trefoil, orchardgrass, and bluegrass are suitable for 
seeding. In cleared areas enough of the stones should be 
removed from the surface to permit the preparation of a 
seedbed and the management of the pasture. Reseeding 
should be done in contour strips to help control erosion 
“and conserve moisture until the sod is well established. 
Fertilizer and lime should be applied in amounts indicated 
by soil tests. 

_ CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-2 

This capability unit consists of moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained soils that are level to moderately sloping and very 
stony. These soils formed in material weathered from 
porcelanite or from acid colluvial material.” Acidity 
ranges from very strong to slight. The surface layer is 
permeable and the subsoil is moderately _permeable. 
Available moisture capacity is moderate to moderately 
high. ‘These soils are not more than slightly eroded, but 
erosion could become a serious problem on the steeper 
slopes if the protective cover is removed. The soils are— 

Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 percent slopes. 
Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes. 

Most of the acreage is wooded. Stones limit the suit- 
ability of these soils for other uses, though some areas 
can be used for limited grazing. Birdsfoot trefoil and 
bluegrass can be grown in cleared areas. Enough stones 
should be removed from the surface to permit the prep- 
aration of the seedbed and the management of the pasture. 
Slopes should be seeded in graded strips to help control 
erosion and to dispose of surplus water. Fertilizer and 
lime should be applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-1 


This capability unit consists of shallow to deep, strongly 
sloping to steep, well-drained soils that formed in weath- 
ered material that was mostly acid, These soils are mod- 
erate to low in natural fertility and are very strongly acid 
to slightly acid. They are moderately low to very low in 
available moisture capacity, and they are droughty in dry 
periods. Erosion isa serioushazard. The soils are— 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent slopes, moderately 

' eroded. 

Brecknock silt: loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Legore channery silt Ioam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


These soils can be used as woodland, for wildlife, and 
for recreational uses. Becanse they are steep and most 
of them are severely eroded, their use for pasture is 
limited. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-i 


This capability unit consists of deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that are very stony and steep or 
very steep. ‘These soils are permeable and are moderately 
low to moderately high in available moisture: capacity. 
They range from extremely acid to slightly acid. Natural 
fertility is moderately high to low. The soils are— 

dgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes. 
Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to 70 pereent slopes. 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 

These soils are mostly wooded. They should be kept 
in trees because they are too steep and too stony for culti- 
vated crops and their use for pasture is severely limited. 
They can be used as wildlife habitat and recreational areas. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-2 
This capability unit consists of poorly drained, very 
stony, nearly level and gently sloping soils. ‘The soils 
are— 
Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
These soils are too stony and too wet for crops. Their 
use for pasture is severely limited. Most of the acreage 


is wooded and should remain so. Wildlife habitat and 
recreational areas are suitable uses. 


Management of Orchards‘ 


This subsection discusses selecting soils for orchards, the 
soil associations in the county used for orchards, and man- 
aging orchards for apples, peaches, cherries, and other 
kinds of fruit. 

Adams County leads the State in the production of fruit. 
It ranks first among the counties of the State in the com- 
mercial production of apples, second in the production of 
peaches, and third in the production of cherries. Apricots, 
plums, and pears are also grown in the éounty. Orchards 
occupy about 18,000 acres and are mostly in a belt, 4 to 6 
miles wide, along the northern and western boundaries of 
the county, but some are in the eastern part in the higher 
areas adjacent to Pigeon Hills (fig. 6). In the orchard 
belt the soils are generally deep, well drained, and per- 
meable; air drainage is good because the topography is 
undulating or rolling. ‘The climate of this county is favor- 
able for orchards. The'growing season is fairly long, and 
there is enough rainfall to supply the moisture that fruit 
trees and bushes need. 


Selecting soils for fruit orchards 


A fruit grower is exacting when he selects a site for an 
orchard. He prefers ‘a deep, fertile, medium-textured soil 
that is on gentle and moderato slopes and is well drained. 
The site should be higher ‘than the surrounding area so 
that air drainage is adequate. For some fruits the aspect 
of the slope is important. Generally, a deep, well-drained 
soil on the warmer slopes produces fruit that has a good 
color. The color of apples is improved if there is a wide 
range of temperature during the ripening stage. 

When the fruit grower plants an orchard, he expects the 
trees to live from 15 to 40 years. The normal life span is 
15 to 25 years for peach and sour cherry trees and 30 to 40 


* By Ricuarp §. Lone, soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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Figure 6.—Areas in fruit orchards, 


years for apple and pear trees. Some peach trees in the 
county are still bearing at 25 years of age. 

Shallow, droughty soils that have low available mois- 
ture capacity should be avoided because fruit trees gen- 
erally grow slowly on these soils and produce low yields. 
Many farmers have planted fruit trees on somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained soils, but they’ use varieties 
tolerant of wetness. The trees may grow well, but yields 
are satisfactory only in years when the weather is espe- 
cially favorable. In these years bumper crops are har- 
vested elsewhere. If ponded water remains around tree 
roots for 24 to 48 hours ata time, the trees wilt and do not 
grow well. The kind and variety of fruit planted varies 
with the tolerance of the tree for wetness. ‘Sweet cherry, 
peach, and apricot trees are the least tolerant of a wet soil. 


Soil associations in the county used for orchards 


In Adams County three soil associations are important 
areas for orchards. In order of their importance, these 
associations are the Arendtsville-Highfield, the Highfield- 
Myersville-Catoctin, and the Montalto-Mount Lucas- 
Watchung. 


The Arendtsville-Highfield association contains the best 
soils for orchards in the county, and orchards are dominant 
in the association. The Arendtsville soils have the largest 
acreage. They are deep, well-drained, medium-textured, 
gravelly soils that are 4 to 20 feet .deep over bedrock. 
Arendisville soils have excellent air drainage, 2 deep root- 
ing zone, and high available moisture capacity. They 
developed in material weathered from loosely cemented, 
coarse conglomerate consisting of gravel and cobbles, 
chiefly of quartz, aporhyolite, or metarhyolite, and green- 
stone, in a red sandy matrix. These soils occur on rolling 
hills between the Gettsyburg Plain and South Mountain. 
The Highfield soils are also well suited to fruit orchards. 

The small areas of the moderately well drained Bu- 
chanan soils and poorly drained Rohrersville soils that 
occur in this association are frequently subject to frost. 
Consequently, the planting of fruit trees is hazardous on 
these soils, even if the soils are artificially drained. 

The Highfield-Myersville-Catoctin association is in two 
areas. The Jarger area is on South Mountain in the west- 
ern part of the county, and the smaller area is in thé Pigeon 
Hills along the eastern boundary. Most areas on South 
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Mountain that have good air drainage have been cleared 
and planted to fruit trees. 

The deep, well-drained Highfield soils are dominant in 
this association. They developed in material weathered 
from aporyholite or metarhyolite, rhyolite, metabasalt, 
and sericitic schist. Scattered throughout areas of these 
soils are the shallow Catoctin soils. The Catoctin soils 
produce only fair yields of fruit, because they are moder- 
ately low or low in available moisture capacity. However, 
apples and peaches grown on the Catoctin soils keep well 
and have excellent color and flavor. The deep, well- 
drained Myersville soils developed from metabasalt and are 
redder and’finer textured than the Highfield and Catoctin 
soils. Also, they have higher capacity for storing mois- 
ture and plant nutrients. Fruit grown on the Myersville 
and Highfield soils have slightly better color and flavor 
than fruit grown on other soils in this association. 

Although several large orchards have been established in 
the Montalto-Mount Lucas-Watchung association, it is of 
minor importance as an orchard area. Most of the orch- 
ards are on the Montalto soils that occur on ridges rising 
100 to 150 feet above surrounding areas. The deep, well- 
drained Montalto soils have a silt loam surface layer and a 
silty clay to clay subsoil. The moderately well drained 
Mount Lucas soils and the poorly drained Watchung soils 
are difficult to manage and generally are not used for orch- 
ards, but fruit trees have been planted in some areas that 
have been drained and have had extra nitrogen fertilizer 
applied. These areas produce fair yields of fruit. 


Managing fruit orchards 


Fruit orchards require management that varies accord- 
ing to the kind of fruit, the kind of soil, fertility, and the 
danger of frost damage and disease. 


APPLES 


Apple trees grow best on soils that are at least 4 feet 
deep, have high available moisture capacity, and have had 
their fertility improved. Soils of this kind are Arendts- 
ville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, Athol gravelly 
silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded, and 
Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, modl- 
erately eroded. On these soils the trees develop an exten- 
sive root system by the time they reach bearing age. The 
trees can take up moisture throughout the growing season 
and are not damaged during dry periods. Although deep 
well-drained, moist soils usually produce the highest yields 
of apples, the flavor, color, and keeping quality are not 
always the best. A wide range of temperature during the 
ripening period helps to improve the color of the apples. 

Dwarf apple trees or trees on size-controlling rootstock 
should not be planted in wet or low areas, because they are 
damaged by frost. In these areas standard varieties of 
apples are also susceptible to frost damage when the trees 
are young. As the trees grow larger, however, the fruit- 
ing parts are high enough above the ground to escape ex- 
cessive frost damage. But apples may be planted in small, 
wet areas so that there are no openings in the orchards; 
yields in these areas are low. The control of some diseases 
in apple orchards is more difficult on wet soils than on dry 
ones. In low areas and in wet areas, some sprays are less 
effective than in higher and drier areas and susceptibility 
to rust spots, scab, and wooly aphids on roots is greater. 
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Also, wetness impairs the color, firmness, and flavor of the 
fruit. 

The growth of leaves is increased by applying nitrogen 
early in spring before the periods of bloom and growth. 
Most of the growth of apple trees takes place early. In 
the first 8 to 10 weeks of the growing season, buds appear 
and the fruit begins to develop. Early, healthy leaves en- 
able the trees to build up carbohydrates, which help sup- 
port well-developed fruit and strong limbs. A low content 
of nitrogen is desirable late in summer and early in fall 
when the fruit is maturing and the wood of the trees is 
hardening so that it can resist the cold of winter. Al- 
though a rich, moist soil produces a heavy protective sod; 
it also has a greater population of mice. Disking early in 
fall helps to control the mice, but it also increases decompo- 
sition of the organic matter. This decomposition suddenly 
releases plant nutrients that prolong growth and increase 
the hazard of damage in winter because the wood has not 


hardened. 


Because the soils generally used for apples are not natu- 
rally fertile, added fertilizer is needed after apple trees 
have been grown in an orchard for 80 to 40 years. A soil 
test is needled to determine the plant nutrients that should 
be added before new trees are planted in the old orchard. 
The soils of some orchards in the county are low in phos- 
phorus, calcium, and magnesium. Adding dolomitic lime- 
stone has reduced the drop in yields that has been a result 
of continued use. On soils low in phosphorus, adding bone 
meal at planting time has produced excellent results. 
Bone meal is an excellent source of phosphorous and nitro- 
gen and has no harmful effects if it is placed next to roots at 


‘ planting time. 


PEACHES 


Because peach trees bloom early and are likely to be 
damaged by frost, orchard sites that have good air drain- 
age should be selected. Peach trees can be grown on shal- 
lower soils than can apple trees. The Myersville and 
Highfield soils produce satisfactory yields of peaches that 
have excellent flavor and keep well. 

Because peach trees have shallow roots with which a 
cover crop competes, the cover crop should be disked under 
before it starts to take away moisture and plant nutrients 
that the peach trees need (fig. 7). If the cover crop is 
disked just before the trees bloom, soil temperature is 
raised and the danger of frost is reduced. If rainfall is 
adequate, trashy cultivation can be used. All plant culti- 
vation should be eliminated during the month before har- 
vest because the fruit fills out at this time and needs all the 
moisture it can get. Peach orchards can be maintained in 
sod if adequate amounts of fertilizer are applied at the 
correct time. Technical assistance is needed to determine 
the time for applying this fertilizer. 

If peach trees are to produce regularly each year, the 
growth of their limbs must be strong in the latter part of 
the growing season because the peaches are produced from 
the woody growth of the preceding year. This growth is 
maintained by good management of soil and water, by ap- 
plying fertilizer, and by pruning heavily. 


CHERRIES, PEARS, APRICOTS, AND PLUMS 


Cherry trees require a deep, well-drained, fertile soil on 
which air drainage is excellent. The Arendtsville, High- 
field, and Myersville soils are of this kind. If cherries are 
to be grown economically, yields each year must be high. 
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Figure 7.—A peach orchard on Highfield soils. Trees are planted 
on the contour, and a cover erap/or rye and vetch has been disked 
under. 


Both sweet cherries and sour cherries bloom earlier than 
apples or peaches and should be planted in areas that have 
better air drainage. Sweet cherries bloom earlier than 
sour cherries and should be planted in areas where air 
drainage is best. 


The production of pee has been declining recently in . 


Pennsylvania. In Adams County the sites least desirable 
for orchards are used for pears—areas that are usually 
too wet for the best growth of other fruits. Unfortu- 
nately, conditions that favor a vigorous growth of pears 
also favor blight and other diseases. Because blight is 
likely, fertilization is kept to a minimum. 

Apricots require deep, well-drained, fertile soils that 
have good air drainage. Because apricot is the earliest 
blooming fruit tree, soils should be selected that are not 
subject to late frost. About the same management is re- 
quired for apricots as for apples. In Adams County apri- 
cots occupy a small acreage and are sold mostly as fresh 
fruit that is not processed. 

The acreage in plums is small in Adams County. The 
orchards generally have only 50 to 100 trees. Plum or- 
chards are managed in about the same way as peach 
orchards. The crop is sold locally, mostly at roadside 
markets. 


Productivity Ratings 


Table 1 shows, by relative numbers, estimated produc- 
tivity ratings of the soils in Adams County for specified 
crops. It also gives, in words, suitability ratings for fruit 
orchards. 

Each rating of relative productivity denotes compara- 
‘tive yields of the soil for a particular crop in relation to 
a standard index of 100. The standard index represents 
the average acre yield obtained on the most productive 
soils of the county under ordinary management. The 
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acre yield represented by the standard index is given at the 
head of the column for each crop. 

The productivity ratings are given for two levels of 
management. In columns A are ratings to be expected 
under the management commonly used in Adams County. 
The ratings in columns B indicate yields that could be ob- 
tained if the best management known were practiced to 
Increase production. This management consists of apply- 
ing fertilizer and lime in amounts indicated by- soil tests, 
of applying extra nitrogen on soils that lack adequate 
drainage, and of applying all practices needed to control 
erosion, to conserve moisture, to increase the organic-mat- 
ter content, to improve tilth, and to improve drainage 
where necessary. ‘The practices also include choosing im- 
proved varieties of crops and forage plants, planting seed 
at suitable rates and at the appropriate time, and control- 
ling weeds, insects, and diseases. 

The ratings of relative productivity were estimated on 
the basis of the yields during the 5-year period from 1955 
to 1960. The estimates were made after considering ob- 
servations of representatives of the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Extension Service and studying yield 
data obtained from farmers in the county. 

For any soil in table 1, the actual estimated yields of 
a specified crop per acre can be determined by multiplying 
the rating of relative productivity for the soil by the yield 
represented by 100 at the head of the crop column, and by 
dividing the product by 100. For example, Arendisville 
gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 
under ordinary management, has a productivity rating of 
80 for corn. By multiplying 80 by 70 (head of column for ~ 
corn) and dividing by 100, we get 56. The annual acre 
yield of corn on Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8'to 15 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded, uncer ordinary manage- 
ment, is 56 bushels per acre, 

In table 1, the suitability of a soil for apple orchards 
was rated according to yields, in bushels per tree, as fol- 
lows: very good, more than 20; good, 12 to 20; fair, 7 to 12; 
and poor, less than 7. These yields are for an apple or- 
chard that has trees 15 to 30 years old that are planted 40 
to 45 per acre. 

The suitability of a soil for peach orchards was rated 
according to yields, in bushels per tree, as follows: very 
good, more than 6; good, 4 to 6; fair, 2 to 45 and poor, 
less than 2. These yields are for a peach orchard that has 
trees 7 to 18 years old that are planted 80 per acre. 

The suitability of a soil for cherry orchards was rated 
according to yields in pounds per tree, as follows: very 
good, more than 150; good, 100 to 150; fair, 75 to 100; and 
poor, Jess than 75. These yields are for a cherry orchard 
that has trees 10 years old that are planted 90 per acre. 


Woodland Management ’* 


Adams County originally had a dense cover of trees, but 
clearing the land for farming and.cutting timber for com- 
mercial purposes have eliminated the virgin stands. At 


_ present, 64 percent of the county is commercial woodland, 


all of it second and third growth. The principal forest 


* By V. C. Mixes, woodland specialist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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types that make up the present woodland and the percent- 
age of the total woodland that each occupies are as follows: 
Percentage of total 


woodland in the 
county 


Red OUR Ce oe alas SS eee la lee bemmehe 66 
Northern red oak predominates; associates are black 
oak, scarlet oak, chestnut oak, and tulip-poplar. 

Chestnut-0nkts tan ces hea e een ae eS 
Chestnut oak is in pure stands or predominates; com- 
mon associates are scarlet oak, white oak, black oak, 
pitch pine, blackgum, and red maple; occasional as- 
sociates are white pine, red oak, and Virginia pine. 

White. 0a kse.2 22255 42.024 30 Joo ete te ae. 4 
White oak is in pure stands or predominates; as- 
sociates are black oak, northern red oak, shagbark 
hickory, bitternut hickory, white ash, and tulip-poplar. 

Oak-hard pine------..-..----...----.-----.---------- 4 
Pitch pine, Virginia pine, chestnut oak, and scarlet 
onk predominate; minor associates are table mountain 
pine, black oak, and blackgum. 


Commercial forest is made up of approximately 11 per- 
cent sawtimber, 52 percent poletimber, and 37 percent 
seedlings and saplings. Trees grow well in this county 
except in areas where soils are shallow or are deep and very 
poorly drained. At present, there are in the county many 
stands of chestnut oak, scarlet oak, Virginia pine, and red 
maple on soils that would support red oak, tulip-poplar, 
ash, and white pine. Good woodland management can 
increase the more desirable trees, for the soils and the 
climate of the county favor forestry, and technical assist- 
ance can be obtained from local foresters. Of the existing 
woodland in the county, 52 percent is excellent for trees, 
35 percent is good, 10 percent is fair, and 3 percent is poor. 
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Woodland suitability groups 


To help in planning the management of woodland, the 
soils of the county have been placed in woodland groups. 
Each group consists of soils that have about the same 
suitability for trees, require about the same management, 
and have about the same potential productivity. To meet 
these requirements, the soils in a group are about the same 
in. depth, drainage, and available moisture capacity. 

Listed in table 2 are the 18 woodland suitability groups 
into which the soils of the county have been assigned. The 
soils in each group are designated by their symbols. For 
each group, there is a rating of potential productivity, 
suitable species to favor in management or to plant, anda 
rating of slight, moderate, or severe for the hazards that 
hinder the growth of trees. The terms used in table 2 
require explanation. 

PorentiaAL Propucriviry: In table 2, potential produc- 
tivity is rated excellent, good, fair, or poor on. the basis of 
the site index of the soils for oak, excluding pin oak. The 
site index for a given soil is the height, in feet, that a speci- 
fied kind of tree growing on that soil will reach at 50 years 
ofage. Soils are rated excellent for production of timber 
if the site index for oak is 75 or more and the expected 
yield is 13,750 board feet (international rule) per acre 
when a stand is 50 years old. A rating of goed indicates 
the soils in a group have a site index of 65 to 74 for oak, 
and an expected yield of 9,750 board feet per acre when a 
stand is 50 years old. Soils are rated fai for production 
of timber if their site index for cak is 55 to 64 and the 
expected yield is 6,300 board feet when a stand is 50 years 
old. <A rating of poor indicates that the site index for oak 
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is 54 or less and the expected yield is less than. 3,250 board 
feet per acre when a stand is 50 years old. 

To determine site index, studies were made of the growth 
rate on 87 plots representing six extensive soils of Adams 
County.* In these studies the site index is the average 
height of the tallest trees, in feet, at the age of 50 years. 
Soils in the county having characteristics sunilar to those 
of the soils studied were assumed to have approximately 
the same site indexes. The volume of timber that normal 
stands produce at different ages can be determined by using 
this index and applicable yield tables. Because the growth 
of trees can be correlated to kinds of soils, a soil map is a 

ood management tool for helping farmers and others in 
deciding where woodland management will give the best 
results. 

Surrantr .Srecres: Listed under “Suitable species” in 
table 2 ave the kinds of native trees that should be favored 
in management and the kinds of trees that are suitable for 
planting. 

Sreprine Morrarrry: This term refers to the loss of 
naturally occurring or planted seedlings as influenced by 
kinds of soil or topographic conditions when plant com- 
petition is assumed not to be a limiting factor. Seedling 
mortality is slight if 0 to 25 percent of the seedlings are 
expected to die and is moderate if this percentage 1s be- 
tween 25 and 50. If more than 50 percent of the seedlings 
are expected to die, seedling mortality is severe. 

Prant Competition : This term refers to the degrce that 
brush, grass, and undesirable trees are likely to invade. 
Plant competition is sght if unwanted plants do not 
prevent adequate natural regeneration and early growth 
or do not interfere with the growth of planted seedlings. 
Tt is moderate if competing plants delay but do not prevent 
establishment of a normal Pally stocked stand by natural 
regeneration or from planted seedlings. Competition is 
severe where natural or artificial regeneration is not ade- 
quate unless there is intensive site preparation and mainte- 
nance, including weeding. 

Equrement Limrrations: Steep slopes, stones, and ex- 
cess water limit the use of ordinary equipment in pruning, 
thinning, harvesting, and other woodland management. 
The rating is slight if there are very few limitations on 
the type of equipment or the time of year that the equip- 
ment can be used. It is moderate if slopes are moderately 
steep, 1f heavy equipment is restricted by wetness during 
the wettest periods, or if the equipment moderately dam- 
ages the roots. Equipment limitations are severe if many 
types of equipment cannot be used, if the time equipment 
cannot be used. is more than 3 months in a year, or if the 
use of equipment severely damages the roots of trees and 
the structure and stability of the soils. 

Eroston Hazarp: Hazard of erosion is rated accord- 
ing to the risk of erosion on well-managed woodland that 
is not protected by special practices. “It is slight where 
only a small loss of soil is expected, even when trees are 
harvested. The erosion hazard is moderate where a mod- 
erate loss of soil is expected if runoff is not controlled and 
vegetative cover is not adequate for protection. Where 
the erosion hazard is moderate, moderate practices are 
needed on skid trails and logging roads immediately after 


*> The resnits of these studies are on file in the State office of the 
Soil Conservation Service at Harrisburg. 
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TaBLE 1.—-Estimated productivity ratings of soils 


[The ratings in columns A indicate productivity under common management; ratings in columns B indicate productivity under 


' Grass-legume hay 
Corn (100=70 Wheat (100=30 Oats (L00=45 | (00=—1.8 tons 
bushels per acre) | bushels per acre) | bushels per acre) per acre) 
Symbol Soil 
A B A B A B A B 
AbA Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes- ----- 55 85 65 100: |-esesse2 75 55 110 
AbA2 Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 55 80 60 90 50 75 50 100 
moderately eroded. 
AbB2 Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 50 75 55 85 50 75 55 105 
moderately eroded. 
AgA Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes__ 95 170 100 125 100 120 100 155 
AgB2 Arendtsville gravelly loan, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 85 165 100 125 100 120 95 150 
moderately eroded. 
AgC2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, & to 15 percent slopes, 80 155 95 120 85 110 80 140 
moderately eroded. 
AgC3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent 65 135 80 160 85 100 60 115 
slopes, severcly eroded. 
AgD eels gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent 70 145 75 105 90 110 90 125 
_ slopes. 
AgD3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent |--------|-------- 50 75 65 85 50 80 
slopes, severely eroded. 
AgE Arendtsville gravelly loam, 28 to 35 percent |_-------|--------|--------]--------|--------[-------- [pee nnn fren 
slopes. 
AgE3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 85 percent |_----..-|--------|--------|--------|--------|--------}--<- 20 cc pron 
; — slopes, severely eroded. 
AgF2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 85 to 50 percent |..------|--------|--------|--------|------ 7+ |ee ne cnet ence lec eee 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
AtA2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 100 180 160 135 100 120 100 140 
moderately eroded. ‘ 
AtB2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 95 170 95 125 95 115 95 140 | 
moderately eroded. : i 
AiC2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 85 160 90 115 90 110 90 135 
moderately eroded. 
Be Bermudian silt loam. ..---------------------- - 160 185 95 125 85 110 95 140 
BmA Birdsboro silt loam, @ to 3 percent slopes--~.--- 95 170 95 125 85 110 90 135 
BmB2 Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 85 165 90 115 75 105 80 125 
erately eroded. 
BmC2 Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 80 155 85 105 75 95 75 120 
erately eroded. 
Bn Bowmansville silt loam_-.--------------------|-------- TOOE phon tree BE sates ool oo oan 45 110 
BoA ~ Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 0 to 3 |_------- iin oe eee 85 oat cee. |teaSecee 50 115 
percent slopes. 
BoB Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 to 8 |-------- 120ijoeccecee OB beats Seu chess oc 65 125 
percent slopes, 
BrA2 Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- 65 120 85 115 80 | 115 8&0 105 
eratly eroded. 
BrB2 Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 55 100 75 110 75 110 70 95 
; erately eroded. 
BrB3 Brecknoek silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, se- 45) livdeeses 55 95 55 75 50 70 
verely eroded, 
BrC2 Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 50 85 65 100 “70 100 65 90 
: erately eroded. 
BrC3 . | Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, se- OD. ete scGoe 50 80 50 65 45 65 
verely eroded. - 3 , 
BrD2 Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 1 leccecee. 60 90 60 85 60 80 
moderately eroded. : 
BrD3 Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, |--.-.--.|--------|-------- (i eee 60 45 70 
severely eroded. 
BrE Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes__-_-|.--_-__-|--------|--------]--------|----- 2 2-)ee ee cee force 
BuA ‘| Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 55 100 85 115 60 100 75 105 
BuB Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes _ 55 95 75 110 55 90 70 95 
ByC Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 percent |-...----|--------|--------|--------|--------|--------|--------]--0- 7-77 
slopes. : 
CcB2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 55 95 65 “110 60 105 55 75 
moderately croded. 
CcC2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 50 80 60 90 55 80 50 65 
slopes, moderately ereded. 
CcC3 Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent AD: ages 55 75 45 75 45 55 
slopes, severely eroded. 
CcD2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 pereent |...-.-.-|-------- 55 85 50 75 45 65 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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for specified crops under two levels of management 


improved management. The absence of data indicates that the soil is not suited to the specified crop at the specified level of management] 
Alfalfa-grass hay | Bluegrass pasture | Tall grass pasture Suitability for orchards 
(100=2.5 tons (100=100 cow- (100=100 cow- 
per acre) acre-days) ! acre-days) 1 
Apple Peach Cherry 
A B A B A B A | B A B A B 
| 
beau cevedlesecees 60 80 70 
Sears See 55 75 65 
seeeecsedliceesss s 50 70 70 
100 150 80 95 105 130 | Good_.--| Very good__| Good_.__| Very good..} Good....| Very good. 
100 150 75 90 100 120 | Good_---| Very good._| Good___.| Very good..| Good...-| Very good. 
90 135 70 85 88 108 | Good_....] Very good..|, Good_.--| Very good..| Good--..| Very good. 
70 110 60 77 75 90 | Good__-_] Very good_.| Good___.| Very good__| Good__-.| Very good. 
90 130 68 80 80 95°| Good_.--} Very good.-| Fair-_._- Very good__| Fair. --.- Very good. 
65 100 48 63 70° 85 | Fair. _-- Good 422). see etn |b eee ded er een cededee 
siegesszalsonte see 50 65 79 90") (Poors ccc) Patrec ge uw |oe ie ode bless sec ceetse|beee ete es 
ee 40 55 63 (Sotitouececlbee jeuteees oe eel al A eects Slee oes 
100 160 88 115 125 155 | Fair_____ Good_._--- Fair____- Good______| Poor_.-_- Fair. 
95 160 83 110 120 150 | Fair._.-- Good_..2-- Fair___-- Good___--- Fair___.- Good. 
90 150 80 105 115 145 | Good..--)} Very good__| Fair. -_-- Good__----} Fair. .--- Good. 
95 160 90 120 128 160: |v nee Secs Stewed on oe weal bocce eee Seslooseceedee 
90 150 88 118 125 T55° | doses S| ie ed tee Soe mane afele ait 2 eis Laie 
90 145 85 115 118 148 | Poor_.---' Fair_.....- Poor_-_-_-- Foire 2-22 Poor.__-- Fair. 
85 135 83 112 110 140 | Fair____- Good___-_. Fair... Good... .-.- Fair... _- Good. 
Beebe sclesstoeeh|aeeeles 80. | seals eae 
Scat sesele ese aes| eaneeioat 90 |.------- 
sic hetececle cuban fecedeses 100 j-------- 
100 125 60 85 100 135 | Poor__-_-_- | 2 Poor_---- Fair. __---- Poor___-- Fair. 
95 120 60 78 90 130 | Poor___-- Fair... 2-2. Poor____- Fair. .----- Poor___-- Fair. 
70 95 50 60 75 105* | Seca eee | oo sot bed [ten gn 9S oo NOR og oe ee 
80 105 55 72 78 120 | Poor____- Fair_..-.-- Poor_---- Fair. ..-.+- Poor----- Fair. 
65 80 45 55 60 WOO! |e cette Lah eh ses Bie) eat eld fe all ee aes 
75 100 50 70 65 108 | Poor.__-- Fair_ 22. Poor_---- Fair..----- Poor__--- Fair. 
60 75 40 50 40 Be Scat icieae | et aah Ra li te eg 2 (ies lane ek a te elec 
70 110 43 70 95 130 | Poor____- Fair_-.-_-. Poor.-_-- Paiteosecee Poor___-- Fair. 
65 100 38 60 90 125 | Poor_-_.- Fair_------ Poor___-- Fair_-_-_-- Poor.---- Fair. 
60 85 33 45 75 90 | Poor____- Fair... ---- Poor___-- Bait... .o=2 Poor_-.-- Poor. 
55 80 30 50 85 120 | Poor___-- Fair. ------ Poor_-.-- Fair.-.---- Poor__.-- Poor. 
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TaBLE 1.—LEstimated productivity ratings of soits for 


Symbol 


Soil 


Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Chewaela silt, loam__..__..------------------- 

Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes; se- 
verely eroded. 


| Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 


erately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_____----- 

Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Dunning silty clay loam_-..-----------~------ 

Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 

Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, moderately croded. 

Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes_ 

Edgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 percent 
slopes, ; 


ately eroded. 

Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-_-_---- 

Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-_---_-- 

Guthrie silt loam_.-.--.---------------------- 

Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. : 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. ; 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 0 to 8 
percent slopes. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 8 to 25 
percent slopes. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to 70 
percent slopes. 

Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Hollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 pereent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Iinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn (100=70 
bushels per acre) 


Wheat (100=30 
bushels per acre) 


A 


Oats (100 =45 
bushels per acre) 


120 


110 
105 


Grass-legume hay 
(1001.8 tons 


per acre) 

A B 
30 50 
80 120 

100 104. 
95 140 
80 120 
90 125 
70 105 
65 80 
55 110 
45 100 
50 110 
70 | 115 
60 105 
45 90 

105 | 120 
90 110 
95 115 
80 105 
75 120 
80 125 
50 115 
55 120 
70 115 
60 105 
50 100 
60 95 
90 115 
65 95 
55 | 80 
60 105 
55 100 
45 65 
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Alfalfa-grass hay | Bluegrass pasture | Tall grass pasture Suitability for orchards 
(100 =2.5 tons (100100 cow- (100=100 cow- 
per acre) acre-days) ! acre-days) ! 
Apple Peach Cherry 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
50 75 25 40 70 BOs | Slice awe re I ete tee tld ote Sad oe oe ee io, 
Say Sree ee aes ee 20 35 60 WO cee ee See mee ASS State Se ated een at 
Jnseieis See 80 75 125 100 DRO: |r eee ee Eel ey tt ook pa ete I ee Reel eee ee 
125 165 90 115 115 165 | Fair. .__- Good..__.- Poor____- Good_____- Poor... .- Good. 
120 160 83 110 110 160 | Fair-___- Good.___-- Poor... .. Good. _s.-- Poor. _..- Good. 
110 150 70 95 95 145 | Fair._._- Good_____- Poor___.- Good. .-_-- Poor___.. Good. 
115 155 80 105 105 155 | Faire. _ Good_._.._ Poor_____ Good___._. Poor.__-- Good. 
100 140 65 90 90 140 | Fair..__- Good..._-.| Poor..._. Good__._-- Poor... _- Good. 
90 120 60 85 85 135 | Poor_._--| Fair.-.._-- Poor_-_--| Poor_------ Poor_-___ Poor. 
etre SctaN tam 08 Ha 20 90 40 VQ i Se ein Mees en el peta rel Me hl te 
Ecieta nee | ae Ste tale 35 90 65 1s es eg ede ne Bess cenit caceier ana| ann nat Wale EEA Sams 
wine seks | Pio ge ae 45 100 70 130s ta ataiate satin tue haat abil Nake Aut |e fehl MG wat eh oe 
80 140 60 100 105 140 | Fair .._- Good__..-- Fair--.-- Good._._-- Fair_.-_- Good. 
75 125 55 90 100 135 | Fair... -- Good---.-- Fair. ~~ _ Good. -_.- Fair.-... Good. 
70 110 45 PUD) |seche eu Gt ted aoe k: Fair.....| Good_.-___ Faltze se Good. --..- Fair___.. Good. 
eee eal eer aneees 40 80 |._...-_-_|_-.--.._| Fair_--._] Good__._..| Fair._-._| Good. _.-| Fair..---] Good. 
ais eae] oe 35 60 |--_----_|------__] Fair_..._| Good______| Fair.---_| Good___....] Fair._-._| Good. 
Beles can [eletats Rens ea Ale aes naa ee Binns hols Fair__...| Good.____.| Fair._--.| Good_--.--] Fair-_-._| Good. 
110 145 55 100 110 160 | Fair___-- Good Fair. _-~- Good._-.-- Fair. ---- Good. 
105 135 50 85 100 150 | Fair____- Good Fair ---- Good-__--_- Fair. ---- Good. 
100 135 48 80 98 145 | Fair_____ Good... -.-- Fair. ---- Good.-..-- Fair... --- Good. 
95 | 130 45 75 90 140 | Fair. .--- Good.----- Fair. ---- Good. _---- Fair. ---- Good. 
sie eee 80 75 110 120 150s tet Soe ROOt acs bu esdeen|sobeenoth be clnceecstse 
Sia Se ices 90 |. 80 110 125 150) iste eas) ROOn see es ese esee ee Scoot See eo eere cee 
nena ped neem gee 30 115 80 145) |e ene ees hoskcueoe hws Loci eslees accel |bedeceeeee 
80 115 63 105 120 155 | Good___.| Very good__| Good_---} Very good..| Good_---| Very good, 
80 120 60 100 110 145 | Good._-.} Very good_.| Good_---| Very good__} Good----| Very good. 
70 110 58 100 105 140 | Good.__.| Very good- -| Good. -- Very good_.| Good_--.| Very good. 
65 100 52 90 95 130 | Fair. _--- Good... ---- Fair. _--- Good. -__--.- Fair_.--- Good. 
_ 70 110 48 95 105 138 | Good____| Very good_.| Good...-] Very good_.]| Good_._.| Very good. 
cities dee cid ae a 2 37 85 85 120 | Fair__..-] Good___---] Poor_...._| Good__.-.-| Poor-----| Good. 
be wie Oh tcc tar Deora nia! 55 95 |..--.-_-_|_______-] Fair..___| Good___...) Fair._..-| Good._____| Fair....-| Good. 
svGcebinsldecboeee 40 80 |--.--_--|_----___| Fair___..| Good___.__| Fair._.-.| Good___.-.| Fair_..--| Good. 
Dw dtates Aa let ye ae . 30 GO etn a eee) POG toc TRB lt sow Neen 2 tec e tial Lei in tate ines alae a ere, 
110 135 70 95 110 140 | Poor___-- Fair. ..---- Poor...-- Fair... ---- Poor. --- Fair. 
90 120 60 85 90 120 | Poor.---- Fair. _.---- Poor.---- Fair_..---- Poor_--_-- Fair. 
80 110 50 75 80 110 | Poor___-- Fair___---- Poor_..-- Fair...---- Poor..--- Fair. 
80 110 24 55 60 BB? MAA A al, Se Ren ent eh hen GN Rk iad ive SNE camel ch ty 
50 80 22 52 55 te ie hk Be Sk oN oes a aad a an oid alls Una eMaeate 
fishes SOR Mid Boe sae 20 50 50 DN (ee See eee ne Bel nl elle oe aoe eel Stes eee Ne eee ot 
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Tape 1.—Estimated productivity ratings of soils for 


Corn (100=70 | Wheat (100=30 | Oats (100=45 
bushels per acre) } bushels per acre) | bushels per acre) 
Symbol Soil 
A B A B A B 
KsC2 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 45 |.-.----- 45 65 45 60 
moderately eroded. 
KsC3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, |-------~|-------- 35 SO uctec asia tenes 
severely eroded. 
KsD3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent |.-------|--------|--------|--------|--------}-------- 
slopes, severely eroded. 
KsE3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 85 percent |.-------|--------!----+---|--------|--------|-------- 
slopes, severely eroded. 
La Lamington silt loam_-_-----------------------|-------- 75 0 Bo ed toh eee as 
LdA2 Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 75 120 85 115 80 115 
eroded. 
LdB2 Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 70 115 75 110 75 110 
eroded. 
LdB3 Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 65 106 65 95 65 100 
eroded. 
LdC2 Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 70 110 65 100 70 105 
eroded. 
Ldc3 Tens ale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 55 100 60 85 55 90 
eroded. 
Le Lawrence silt loam__.__.--------------------- 35 85 50 85. Sek eae 55 
LgB2 Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 pereent slopes, 70 120 75 110 75 110 
moderately eroded. 
LgC2 - Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 70 115 65 100 75 105 
moderately eroded. 
LgC3 Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 60 105 55 85 60 95 
severely eroded. ° 
Lgb3 Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 55 80 50 75 50 80 
severely eroded. 
LeE3 Legore channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, |- ~--_- --|--------]--------]--------]--------|---207-- 
severely croded. 
LhA Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_--------- 55 100 85 120 60 100 
LhB2 Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 50 95 80 115 55 90 
ately eroded. 
LtB3 Lehigh silt loam, thin golum variant, 3 to 8 per- 45 85 70 100 50 75 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
LiC3 Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 15 per- 35 80 65 95 45 70 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
LvB Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes-|-_- --.--|--------]+-------|----+-=-|-----sg2-|----3737 
MaB2 ees eae 3 to 8 percent: slopes, moderately 65 115 85 115 75 105 
erode 
MaC2 Manor loa 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 55 100 75 105 70 95 
eroded. 
MaC3 Meno es 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 45 85 65 95 60 85 
eroded. 
MaD3 Manor eee 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely |__------/-------- 55 85 55 70 
eroded. 
Me Melvin and Lindside silt loams: 
Melvin-solle au s2esscecoee ssc cse seuss tele cee taal ORs sae a TD |esvstass|wencee 4 
Lindside soil_...--.---------------+----- ‘ 100 180 85 115 60 85 
MoA Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes.--_---- 90 155 95 125 90 115 
MoB2 Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 85 145 85 115 80 105 
erately eroded. 
MoC2 Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 80 130 75 105 70 95 
erately eroded. 
MsB Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent |_.__~--_|--------|--------|]--------|--------]-------- 
slopes. 
MsD Montalto very stony silt loam, 8 to 25 percent |...-----|--------|--------|--------|--------]-------- 
slopes. 
MsE Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent |-.-.----|---- po seoronsoU| Sec he tell cke sasleceusee 
slopes. 
MtA2 Mount Lueas silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 65 150 75 100 65 100 
moderately eroded. 
MtB2 Mount Lueas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 80 155 75 110 75 100 
moderately eroded. 
MiC2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 70 150 70 105 60 95 
moderately eroded. 
MuA Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 to 3 35 65: ceeseos Obie Seek eee Sek 
percent slopes. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Grass-legume hay 
(1001.8 tons 


per acre) 

A B 
50 95 
35 70 

ae Gees ---- 55 
50 110 
75 105 
70 100 
55 80 
65 95 
50 75 
55 110 
75 100 
70 95 
60 80 
50 70 
80 110 
75 100 
65 80 
60 75 
55 70 
75 100 
65 80 
55 75 
45 65 
50 110 

100 140 
90 125 
80 120 
75 115 
65 105 
55 95 
75 105 
75 105 
70 100 
55 100 
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Alfalfa-grass hay | Bluegrass pasture | Tall grass pasture Suitability for orchards 
(100=2.5 tons (100=100 cow- (100=100 cow- . 
per acre) acre-days) ! acre-days) ! 
Apple Peach Cherry 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
50 75 20 50 53 1S: |p nt chapel secae wena eo oe cooler eee alae eed 
Seis Sageleeseaat 16 45 48 TOs arse ceils weeceee asl cee toa ad eoe ee eth eae ce See 
Lesdveven|Soonstésleeeiiessleviceses 43 O65) Jes csacc coe le cueede| Tafa edeoe|-oeeees-foeelegestscecce 
Pas deeeed te ace elses ees | aes! B35 Do ates dee eee Ae ete se he Bs see ale kates 
dasa aspen oc SL 30 90 60 TAQ 8 Std pols te att Shake eo cee Saat ve celle ene 
75 D5 58 82 92 130 | Poor__-_- Fair_--._-- Poor__--- Fates oe seen sed 
70 90 55 80 90 125 | Poor__._- Vairsecsess Poor..--- Haitec ech |soe52 0250 
65 80 50 75 70 100 | Poor____- Fair_.----- Poor____- Fair_-.-~--|---------- 
70 85 53 78 90 115 | Poor.___- Fair___-__- Poor____- Hairs sdece|acsececuns 
60 75 45 70 65 OSM Sk ceo leedeeteeec id eet Le coulis Segoe ee beeee ces 
Bapwecgatll inves iene 30 100 80 DQ oh oan tat ns ahah oN eM te ee NE he ote ES lol era St 
90 115 60 85 100 135 | Poor____- Fair_ 2.2 -- Poor_.--- Fair_-.-.-- Poor__-~- Fair. 
85 110 58 82 95 130 | Poor__._- Fair__.-~-- Poor__..- Fair__._--- Poor_-_--- Fair. 
75 100 50 75 85 120 | Poor_____ Fair___-.-- Poor__._- Fair. .._-_- Poor__.-- Fair. 
65 90 45 65 80 115 | Poor_.__- Waite hance Ak ed Se et el eek ell 3 
Ste Sees |e ee le ste | een 70 105") 22 sere eee ete nat ale alee eee Sa wttek Seek 
foes eos 85 60 80 100 130°) Poorse: <4) \Paireeccucels ie Joo se eetes se ace eeseg once 
fires Bites 80 55 75 95 125: | Raita.) WGO0ds Seat. ue feeder Bee a ed 
Sito ke coke 70 45 68 85 1155) oF alte 2-2 “O0d ac ao el as Be See eee Site coeee 4 
miei toot 60 40 63 80 1080) “Faiten | Good sees cans. eStats bose ae ee 
ge] azo] BB | to] 100 | 180 | eeeoz2-| Goods 22a22| ein22222] Wood 270 
85 110 50 65 95 125 ) Fair__.__ Good_.-_-- Fair. ____ Goods .-2)-s2ss2e22 
75 105 42 57 87 L18t cosa set soe ve wisest Jae ead eos |e reese cee 
70 95 38 52 80 [) P| Rae | See OPE Ree een |e Oe em IEe Se 
Giger ok eel 8 30 100 70 
90 130 100 140 120 
85 125 80 110 125 Good. 
80 120 75 100 120 Good. 
70 110 75 95 115 Good. 
65 105 60 85 80 Good. 
50 90 50 75 70 100 } Fair._--. Good. _.--- Fair_--.- Good__..-- Fair. __-- Good. 
75 110 70 95 105 140 | Poor_____ B17 ene (apt, Se eran roe ee ease eral ea, eee eR 
70 110 70 90 110 145 | Poor.---- Waite ss cottloeoe. 22. eae che eee eee 
70 110 65 85 100 135°} Poories2 si Paite ude s3[tcce wad (Gases ca deeee ee 
ee Seaisietanet eel hese Seth ones 65 80 50 ISOM eee nes ee sooed Sines |e aed oe ee esse ere eer ess 
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TasLE 1.—Lstimated productivity ratings of soils for 


i 
Grass-legume hay 
Corn (L00=70 Wheat (100=30 Oats (100= 45 (100=1,8 tons 
bushels per acre) | bushels per acre) | bushels per acre) per acre) 
Symbol Soil | 
A B A B A B A B 
MuB fount Lueas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 to 8 45 70 65 100. en ots ee en 65 115 
percent slopes. 
MvA2 Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- 80 150 95 125 90 110 80 120 
erately eroded. 
MvB2 Myorsville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 85 150 85 125 85 105 75 110 
erately eroded. 
MvC2 Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 70 140 80 115 80 105 70 105 
moderately croded. 
MvC3 Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 65 130 65 100 70 95 55 80 
severely eroded. 
MvD Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes__-__ 70 135 85 115 75 100 70 100 
MvD3 Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 55 120 50 75 60 80 50 75 
severely eroded. . 
PeA2 Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 80 4125 80 125 85 110 90 115 
eroded. 
PeB2 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 80 120 75 115 75 105 80 110 
eroded. 
PeB3 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 50 95 60 105 60 85 70 95 
eroded. 
PeC2 Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 70 115 65 110 70 95 75 100 
eroded. 
PeC3 Bn loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 45 85 55 95 55 75 65 90 
eroded. 
PeD2 Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moder- 50 95 60 105 60 85 65 90 
, ately eroded. 
RaA Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_._.-- 80 115 80 120 65 95 90 125 
RaB2 Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 70 105 10 115 65 95 80 115 
moderately eroded. 
RdA Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes: 
Readington soil__-~--- Mea fal ie oe, 80 115 80 120 65 95 90 125 
Wiltshire soil__...-----------.----------- 100 180 85 115 60 85 100 140 
RdB2 Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded: 
Readington soil 70 105 75 115 65 95 80 115 
Wiltshire:Soi).s-cocccS leh oe ses o nee eet 100 175 75 110 75 95 100 140 
ReA2 Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 perecnt slopes, BO kets otters 40 65 j-------. 45 60 105 
moderately eroded. 
ReB2 Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 95) loved esac 50 ties epee pane 55 100 
moderately eroded. 
ReB3 Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, |__.....-|-------- 40 DB Semone cel ected be 45 90 
severely eroded. 
ReC3 Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, |_....___]--------]-------- GU ee wed aets 40 80 
severely eroded. 
RhA Rohrersville silt‘loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes____-|_....__._].-------]-------- SOs 2eccleescecne 45 105 
RhB Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 peregnt slopes. ..-.|...2.2__|_----2-_{-------- 1S watts Ae gineas! 75 100 
RmB Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent |___....-|--------|--------|-----+---]--------]--------|--------|-------- 
slopes. 
Ro Rowland silt loam__---.-.------------------ 80 115 75 110 55 90 80 110 
SsB2 Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes Cs eee 55 85 50 65 50 95 
moderately eroded. : 
SsB3 Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 25 |eacccblen 45 75 45 60 40 80 
severely eroded. ; 
S$sC2 Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 40 |-------- 50 80 45 65 45 90 
moderately eroded. 
SsC3 Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, |__.__...|--------]-------- 75 40 5S agowtoesiewesnes 
severely eroded. 
SsD3 Steinshurg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, |_.....-_]--------|--------}--------|--------|--------|--------|-------- 
severely eroded. : 
WaA Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____---|_-._----|--------|-------- O65 ise ae ees eee aha, 100 
WaB Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes____.---|-..-..-.|--- isc 2 Panacea 100: ee cere hod eden oe eke ee 105 
WcA Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent |_-__...-.|--------]--------|--------|--------]------+-|--------|-------- 
slopes. 
Wd Wehadkee silt loam____----...--------..-----|---.---- 05; fant es ia a bee ee 40 110 
WoA Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes___..--|-------- GO ae ero 100: (ecole eee ee enelh oS oce2, 100 
WoB Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___----|.------- | Wi loseceese AA Goose eas hake auake a eerie ne 105 


Cow-acre-days is the number of days 1 acre will graze 1 cow, steer, or horse, 6 hogs, or 7 sheep without damage to the pasture. 
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| Alfalfa-grass hay | Bluegrass pasture | Tall grass pasture Suitability for orchards 
(100=2.5 tons (100=100 cow- (100=100 cow- 
per acre) acre-days) ! acre-days) ! 
Apple Peach Cherry 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
i} 
Bevttes Se) ee ees 70 85 60 135} | eetlee ee le aed Beste et Ay Soe oe alee in| Gt eter 
80 140 65 90 90 1380 | Good.___| Very good..| Good__..| Very good_-] Good. -.| Very good. 
75 135 63 85 85 125 | Good___-_| Very good._| Good_._.| Very good._| Good. ...| Very good. 
70 130 60 83 83 120 | Good____| Very good__| Good_.__] Very good__| Good_._-| Very good. 
60 110 55 75 70 110 |’ Fair... Good. ___- Fair... Good... Fair. ..-- Good. 
70 120 60 81 81 118 | Good____! Very good __| Good_._.| Very good__| Good_._.| Very good. 
55 95 45 55 65 100 | Fair_-___- Good... _-- Faire... -- Good__.__- Fair. ____ Good. 
| 
105 135 65 85 105 140 | Poor... - Fair... Poor__._- Fair_...-.. | Poor... Fair. 
100 130 63 80 100 135 | Poor__._- Fait = 2 Poor. ._- Fair... 22. Poor.---. Fair. 
90 115 50 68 90 175i eee] Ee CARE CERRO RET See OR RESUS TR GPE 2 
95 125 60 75 95 128 | Poor_---_- Fair. .--__. Poor_--_-} Fair. ---._-- Poor____- Fair. 
85 110 45 63 80 WG) oe Gee tet eee eet [Let tL take ole eae 
85 120 55 70 90 120.) Soei meer Seuss ects) Sule ee food a] oe ete 2 | ogee 
50 85 70 90 100 130 | Poor._-_. Baines 34ece| tootsie cata eee loose eee 
50 80 68 85 95 125 | Poor__-_- Pattie tce 2) 28 Sha BAU a sh el ee et 
50 85 70 90 100 130 | Poor_____ Pare seas eee not esgassee Sle ce sees 
90 130 100 140 120 WS85) one ns ete ee ee 21 E ely ces CIA eel ie el ae ae 
50 80 68 85 95 
90 130 90 120 110 
edge epasaleasee os 50 70 60 
Sekt Seale eae oe 45 65 55 85) eee sete ee labe dla. ce see ter'|o ace celeste eee oe 
Blade M Sotelo Se Lie 35 55 45 Bi) ee io thd Se a ea etl Da a ee Ne Pa late oN Nt Realee 
20s. 2522 Se/seSences 30 50 40 60: 2S sen cess ae aces se se Ulnar tus jo ade toe ee 2 
ee Reh aca 20 | 85 40 1105) scant e see Bete tl ats ele ees e sede ed 
Bo Rime |e Met! 40 90 60 115 |eeatee sede toes eee eoe)h ee ected wht ee eee al 
ee csoie intl anaes Seo 30 55 70 100! oi ceee sce tees acest lessss sce) eeecken Sc ecsl sams aiet S 
Sgeproneelisedeue 70 90 100 ABO: ees ce Ses Oe re cine wae eed bee eed eee eo cat 
50 80 22 52 55 SQi eo Syd eal tS SSeS ee alee he ee ee 
Bean aeietoel ooh rAd 20 50 50 MDs | he a tN as han ate loo A ee hh eo) Bite ale al 
50 75 20 50 53 TOR oe eee sé beeeetecd sles esee lhe ee eee Bee oe 8S 
50 80. 25 60 60 QOL See teieee|ow ae eeeo e al eleled oe hl] oe ie 
ce est Gan este ah be en 15 25 50 S80) |e scected o| be cee deste ceases. |e ek 
is Stee teens ei 25 75 30 USO |e ec St Bs at hae BR Rat te S| Baw Sei ae Nal lp nhl tay tet Oh oS Ps 
Bo oR ed a te 35 85 60 125: | ect eae late eels se a Sat | Se Sad 
wutisiete vic [eushinecrs 22 18 ten ie oll eroraiege Lain oie tle til Sat a nee Gee elke, Cand) Lect Gee Reels aa ka ules 
1 gta Se hin wh che 25 90 40 T2ON ree hel ek hokey Bes te 2)! op Ee i ee tered 
BS ra teil manner cue 25 75 60 TBO es ots cae La autaed mpc (Sah ead acer beet AOD Gace cna at Mate Bak aia 
ogee pared Pier ee eee 35 85 65 120) | ohterse elec cose Se eleanor Lees Secu de |e ese ee 
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trees are harvested. The erosion hazard is severe where 
steep slopes, rapid runoff, and slow infiltration and perme- 
ability make the soil susceptible to severe erosion. In these 
areas harvesting and other operations should be done 
across the slope as much as possible. Skid trails and 
logging roads ayould be laid out on mild slopes, and excess 
water should be disposed of carefully during logging. 
Immediately after logging, practices to control erosion 
should be used on the Neeeae roads and skid trails. 

Winprurow Hazarp: This hazard is rated on the basis 
of characteristics that affect the development of roots and 
how firmly the roots anchor the trees so that they resist the 
force of the wind. The windthrow hazard is skgh¢ if no 
trees are expected to be blown down by a normal wind. 
It is moderate if roots hold the trees firmly, except when 
the soil is excessively wet and the velocity of the wind is 
high. The hazard is severe if rooting is not deep enough 
to give stability. Many trees are expected to be blown 
down when the soil is very wet or the wind is high. Indi- 
vidual trees are likely to be blown over if they are released 
on all sides. 


Use of Soils for Wildlife * 


In Adams County, as elsewhere, the kinds and amounts 
of wildlife greatly depend on the kinds of soils, though 
this relationship between the soils and wildlife is not 
always easily distinguished. The soils affect wildlife 
through their influence on the vegetation that grows and 
supplies food and cover for the wildlife. 

nder natural conditions, the patterns or combinations 
of vegetation in an area depend on the distribution of the 
various kinds of soils. An area is inhabited by the kinds 
of wildlife that have their habitat requirements met by 
the vegetation in the area. If the natural conditions in 
the area are altered by drainage, or by the other practices 
used in managing farmland or woodland, the kinds and 
patterns of vegetation change. With this change in vege- 
tation, there may also be a change in the kinds and num- 
bers of wildlife. 


Kinds of wildlife in the county 


White-tailed deer are considered forest species, but they 
neither prefer nor do well in Jarge mature forests. They 
prefer a combination consisting of brush or young trees, 
lesser amounts of mature trees, and small open areas. Deer 
can be found throughout Adams County where there are 
woodlots, but they are in greatest numbers in the northern 
part of the county in the Edgemont-Highfield and High- 
field-Myersville-Catoctin soil associations. In the thickly 
wooded, mountainous parts of these associations, wild tur- 
keys are more numerous than they are in other parts of the 
county. Ruffed grouse are also numerous in these 
associations. 

Gray squirrels live in woodland, dominantly of oak and 
hickory. They are found in abundance where cornfields 
intersperse the woodland. Gray squirrels generally prefer 
the elec of woodland and openings in the woodland to 
large unbroken tracts of trees. All of the soil associations 
in the county have some areas suitable for squirrels. 

Bobwhite, or quail, and mourning doves occur most 
commonly in the Penn-Lansdale-Abbottstown association 


*By Crayton L. Heiney, wildlife biologist, Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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-_produce food for wildlife. 


and in other places in the southern part of the county. In 
that association fields of corn and of small grain adjoin 
meadows, bushy areas, and small woodlots. Quail decline 
in number where large areas of farmland are clean culti- 
vated and where there are extensive grasslands and many 
orchards. 

Pheasants are most abundant in the large areas of fertile 
farmland in the southern part of the county, especially 
where corn and small grain are produced. The pheasants 
are fewer in the Arendtsville-Highfield association and in 
other places in the northern part of the county where there 
are orchards and hills. In these places the soils are fer- 
tile, but less food suitable for pheasants is produced. 
Ring-necked pheasants have been related to the soils de- 
rived from limestone in the southeastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania because these soils are intensively cultivated to corn 
and small grain. Generally, the capacity to produce wild- 
life food and cover depends on the fertility of the soils. 
The larger, healthier birds and animals are generally 
found on or near the most fertile soils. 

Cottontail rabbits live in most, of the soil associations 
in the county and are the most abundant game animals. 
They are most numerous in brushy areas interspersed with 
cropland and grassland. Fewer rabbits are found in large 
cultivated fields and in dense woodlots. 

Waterfowl, mainly mallards, black ducks, and wood 
ducks, come seasonally in fair numbers along the Cone- 
wago and Bermudian Creeks, as well as on the many farm 
ponds and in the marshy areas of the county. The Cham- 
bersburg Reservoir is the major waterfowl area of the 
county. A small number of woodcock inhabits the south- 
ern part of the county along Marsh Creek and in adjacent 
marshy areas. 

Mountain Creek and Middle Creek in the northern part 
of the county provide good trout fishing. The fishing for 
largemouth bass is excellent in Conewago Creek in the 
southern part of the county. 


Suitability of soils for wildlife 


In table 3 the soils of the county are rated according to 
their suitability for six kinds of wildlife food and cover, 
two kinds of water developments, and three groups of 
wildlife. The categories rated in table 3 are described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops consists of domestic grains or seed- 
producing annual herbaceous plants that are planted to 
Examples are corn, sorghum, 
wheat, millet, buckwheat, soybeans, and sunflower. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses and 
herbaceous legumes that are planted to furnish food and 
cover for wildlife. Examples are fescue, brome, blue- 
grass, timothy, redtop, orchardgrass, reed canarygrass, 
clover, trefoil, alfalfa, and sericea lespedeza. 

Wild herbaceous upland plants are native or intro- 
duced perennial grasses or forbs that generally are estab- 
lished naturally and that proved food and cover mainly 
for upland wildlife. Examples are ragweed, wheatgrass, 
wild rye, oatgrass, pokeweed, strawberries, beggarweeds, 
goldenrod, and dandelion. : 

Hardwood woody plants are deciduous trees, shrubs, 
and woody vines that produce fruit, nuts, buds, catkins, 
twigs, or foliage that are used extensively as food by wild- 
life and that commonly are established naturally but 
also may be planted. Lxamples are oak, beech, cherry, 
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TABLE 3.—Suitability of soils for elements of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife 


[A rating of 1 denotes well suited; 2 denotes suitable; 3 denotes poorly suited; and 4 denotes not suitable] 


Map 
symbol 


AbA 
AbA2 


AbB2 


AgA 
AgB2 


AgC2 
AgC3 


AgD 
AgD3 


AgE 
AgE3 


AgF2 
AtA2 
AtB2 
AtC2 
Be 
BmA 
BmB2 


BmC2 


Bn 
BoA 


BoB 
BrA2 


BrB2 


Soil 


Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes_..--.-------- 
Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded... ss.25-65 = 6c sts 8 
Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded_--..-..-------«----- 
Arendtaville gravelly loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes. .-.-_-- 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 
3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded____-__--- 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 
8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded__---.-_-- 
Arendtsville gravelly Joam, 
8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded.___--------- 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 
15 to 25 percent slopes_-_-_-_.- 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 
15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__..------~--- 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 
25 to 35 percent slopes. ----- 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 
25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___.--------- 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 
35 to 50 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded_------~.- 
Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded... os Soot eke 
Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded 222-22 eo ceees et 
Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, moderately 
CTODEO =f oes. eet eseeln eae 
Bermudian silt loam. _-_--.---- 
Birdsboro silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes.._-------------- 
Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, moderately 
eroded 2-2 wasccosee nell ecese 
Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, moderately 
eroded 32025 224 o eee 
Bowmansville silt loam__------ 
Bowmansville silt loam, local 
alluvium, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes Swe sence 
Bowmansville silt loam, local 
net i 3 to 8 percent 
Bisseieiy silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately 
ORONO Ge ta eee abe eee 
Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
erededse sonnet eceseuocee es 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Suitability of soils for elements of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife—Continued 


re A 


Kinds of wildlife 


Soil 


Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, severely 
erodéd: 22. vce o ste eee 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, moderately 
eTOdEd a2 2a oe stew see 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded s2o 2-0 nates seceese 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, moderately 
erodéda- 222 sceogese seco 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded____..--------------- 

Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 
percent slopes____.--------- 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 

0 to 8 percent slopes. ------- 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 

3 to 8 percent slopes.._------ 

Buchanan very stony silt loam, 
0 to 12 percent slopes-.----- 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 
to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded_.--.--------- 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 
to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded_--.---------- 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 
to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded__..----------------- 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 
to 25 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded.-.----------- 

Catoctin channery silt: loam, 15 
to 25 Laie slopes, severely 
eroded....---+-------------- 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 
to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eTOdel acne hee ee deen 

Chewacla silt loam___---.----- 

Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately 
erodéd2- si. 20s oot ss see 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
COOGAN vote etree mais wate 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, severely 
Crodédusessscoewessl esol ls] 

Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, moderately 


Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded _- 
Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded ics cle lecec ee sels 
Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
plopesi.c2 st ae ae tS 
Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, moderately 
eroded 22 ssansueschese ses 
Dunning silty clay loam__----- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


Grain | Grasses | herba- | Hard- | Conif- | land | Shallow | Exca- 
and and eeous wood erous |. food | water vated 
seed | legumes| upland | woody | woody | and devel- | ponds 
crops plants | plants | plants { cover jopments 
plants! © 
3 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
2 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
3 3 2 2 2 4 4 4 
3 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
4 4 3 2 2 4 4 4 
4 4 3 3 38 4 4 4 
2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 
2 1 1 1, 3 4 4 4 
4 3 1 1 3 4 3 4 
2 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
2 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
3 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
3 3 2 2 2 4 4 4 
4 4 2 2 2 4 4 4 
4 4 2 2 2 4 4 4 
2 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 
1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
2 1 1 1 Bi 4 4 4 
2 2 1 1 3 4 4 4 
2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
3 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
4 3 1 1 3 4 4 4 
3 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
3 2 2 2 2 3 4 4 
4 3 3 1 3 1 4 4 
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Open-|Wood- 
land | land 
wild- | wild- 
life life 
2 2 
2 2 
3 2 
2 2 
4 3 
4 4 
1 1 
1 1 
3 2 
2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
3 2 
3 2 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 2 
1 1 
2 2 
3 2 
2 2 
2 2 
3 1 


Wet- 
land 

wild- 
life 
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Map 
symbol 


EcB 
Ec 
EcD2 


EhB 
EhD 
EhE 
GcA 
GcB2 


GcC 
GeC2 


GnA 
GnB 
Gu 
HcA2 
HcB2 
HeC2 


HeC3 


HeD 
HcD3 


HhB 
HhD 
HhE 
HoB2 


HoC3 
HoD3 


KsA2 


SOIL SURVEY 


TasLE 3.—Suttability of soils for elements of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife—Continued 


Soil 


Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 
8 percent slopes____---__--- 
Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 
15 percent slopes___-_-2-__- 
Edgemont channery loam, 15 
to 25 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded__._-------2.--- 
Edgemont very stony loam, 0 
to 8 percent slopes.___-....- 
Edgemont very stony loam, 8 
to 25 percent slopes_-..._--- 
Edgemont very stony loam, 25 
to 70 percent slopes ...-.-.- 
Glenelg silt loam, 6 to 3 per- 
cent slopes__-..--.--------- 
Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, moderately 


Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, moderately 
eroded 2s ts cies aed zoe 

Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes_----.----..-.--- 

Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes_.-.-.--------_.- 

Guthrie silt loam... __22---2 

Highfield channery silt loam, 0 
to 3 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded_---.-__-----__- 

Highfield channery silt loam, 3 
to 8 percent slopes, moeder- 
ately eroded__---____--.-.-- 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 
to 15 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded__-.-_______--_. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 
to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded tc. 2 woe cceetekees b 

Highfield channery silt loam, 

15 to 25 percent slopes. __-_.. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 

15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_____...-.-.- 

Highfield and Catoctin very 
stony loams, 0 to 8 percent 
plopes sen es Sead 

Highfield and Catoctin very 
stony loams, 8 to 25 percent 


Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, moderately 
eroded. ewe cete eet 

Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded _ . 

Hollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded. ac. 32- core sec 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 0 
to 3 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded._-----_._...-.- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


Grain | Grasses | herba- | Hard- | Conif- 
and and ceous wood erous 
seed | legumes] upland | woody | woody 

crops plants | plants | plants 

2 1 1 1 3 
2 1 1 1 3 
3 2 1 1 1 
4 3 1 T 8 
4 3 1 1 2 
4 4 3 3 3 
1 1 1 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 
) 2 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 
y) 1 1 1 3 
2 1 1 1 8 
8 3 2 2 2 
1 1 1 1 3 
2 1 1 1 3 
2 1 1 1 3 
2 2 2 2 3 
2 2 2 1 3 
4 4 2 2 2 
4 3 2 2 2 
4 3 2 2 2 
4 4 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 2 
3 2 2 2 2 
4 3 2 2 2 
3 3 2 2 2 
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TABLE 3.—Suttability of soils for elements of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife—Continued 


Soil 


KsB2 
KsB3 
KsC2 
KsC3 
KsD3s 
KsE3 
La 
LdA2 
LdB2 
LdB3 


Ldc2 
Ldc3 


Le 

LgB2 
LgC2 
LgC3 
LgD3 
LgE3 


LhA 
LhB2 
LtB3 


LiC3 


LvB 

MaB2 
MaC2 
MaC3 
MaD3 


Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 
8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 
8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded sees hoe ees 4 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 
15 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded_____-.-------- 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 
15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded s.2 2 2a0 eeu s stole eS 2 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 
to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded... a eecoeacese seeks 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 
to 35 percent slopes, severely 


Lamington silt loam___.------- 
Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded__-_- - 
Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded... - 
Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded._.._-- 
Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_-_-- 
Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__----- 
Lawrence silt loam_._._._----- 
Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 
8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded a aac ees doen est 
Legore channery silt loam, 8 
to 15 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded_.--_---.-.--_-- 
Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 
15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. sos eee feo a 
Legore channery silt loam, 15 
to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded _ 2.3 oo ece Jeet deen e 
Legore channery silt loam, 25 
to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded _.s 0. eco eeec ace 5 


Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded____ 
Lehigh silt loam, thin solum 
variant, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded____.---..__- 
Lehigh silt loam, thin solum 
variant, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_______ 
Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 
to 10 percent slopes___--___- 
Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. __ 
Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_.._. 
Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_._-__- 
Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded...__- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


SSS Se 
Wild 
Grain| Grasses | herba-~ | Hard- 
and and ceous wood 
seed | legumes| upland | woody 
crops plants | plants 
3 2 2 
4 3 3 3 
3 3 2 2 
3 3 2 2 
4 4 3 3 
4 4 4 4 
3 2 2 2 
2 1 1 1 
2 1 1 1 
2 2 1 1 
2 1 1 1 
3 2 1 1 
3 3 2 2 
2 2 1 1 
3 2 1 1 
3 2 1 1 
2 1 1 
4 4 3 2 
2 2 2 2 
2 1 1 1 
2 2 1 1 
{ 
3 2 1 1 
4 3 1 1 
2 2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 
3 2 2 2 
4 3 2 2 


Conif- 
erous 
woody 
plants 


Neo ww WH WwW NP 


Nn Yb NY NY HD WwW 


Wet- 
land 
food 
and 
cover 
plants 


a a a a a nse 


= 


Sk kk Rh 


Shallow 
water 
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opments| 


Pee ek RR ER 


i 


ek ke ke Rk 


Exea- 
vated 
ponds 


ee a a 


PrP ek Ph ee 
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Kinds of wildlife 


Open-|Wood-| Wet- 


land | land | land 
wild- | wild- | wild- 
life life life 
3 2 4 
4 3 4 
3 2 4 
3 2 4 
4 3 4 
4 4 4 
2 2 1 
1 1 4 
1 1 4 
1 1 4 
1 1 4 
2 1 4 
3 2 1 
1 1 4 
2 1 4 
2 1 4 
2 1 4 
4 2 4 
2 2 3 
1 I 4 
1 2 4 
2 2 4 
3 2 4 
2 2 4 
2 2 4 
2 2 4 
2 2 4 
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Map 
symbol 


Me 
MoA 
MoB2 
MoC2 


MsB 
MsD 
MsE 
MtaA2 


MtB2 
MtC2 
MuA 

MuB 

MvA2 
MvB2 
MvC2 
MvC3 


MvD 
MvD3 


PeA2 
PeB2 
PeB3 
PeC2 
PeC3 
PeD2 


RaA 
RaB2 


SOLL SURVEY 


Tanue 3.—Suitability of soils for elements of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife—Continued 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


Wild Wet- 
Soil Grain| Grasses | herba- | Hard- | Conif- | land | Shallow; Exca- 


and and ceous wood erous | food | water vated 
seed | legumes| upland | woody | woody | and | devel- | ponds 
crops plants | plants | plants | cover jopments 


» 
wo 
iw) 
ia 
a 
» 
~ 


Melvin and Lindside silt loams_ 
Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes._..-..------- 
Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
ercded: ee ceeecce sae 
Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, moderately 
erodedis. 222 s-5-ccceecutes 2 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes___----. 4 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 
8 to 25 percent slopes___-_--- 4 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 
25 to 50 percent slopes___._- 4 
Mount Lueas silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately 
STOUR c cb a7 5 us da ele we 
Mount Lueas silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
OTOd0E od oan Wanchai eee 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Mount Lueas silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded_u os = se oe cae sede 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Mount Lueas silt loam, mod- 
erately wet, 0 to 3 percent ‘ 
slopes. ..--.--------------- 4 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Mount Lueas silt loam, mod- 
erately wet, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes it. 22 wee seeoes ie es 4 2 2 2 2 3 4 3 
Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded ane brawn 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 
Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded___.__--------------- 2 1 1 I 3 4 4 4 
Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 
eg slopes, moderately 


an 
a 
es 
an 
(or) 
» 
A 
i 


bo 
H 
iad 
ad 
iz] 
» 
- 
» 


mow woe 
Be Re 
Be ee oR 
ww w os 
a a 
RR RR 


bo 
_ 
mt 
H 
Oo 
ow 
oo 
ow 


rode 
Myeravilla silt loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, severely 
erodedz 2. cccte ee couche eS 2 2 2 2 3 4 4 4 
Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes__.------...-- 2 
Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded____----------------- 
Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_--- 
Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_---_ 
Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded___-__-- 
Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_--- 
Penn silt loam, 8 to 15. percent 
slopes, severely eroded_._---. 
Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, moderately 
eroded .-- a ose eset 3 2 2 2 2 4 4 4 
Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes......-.------ 
Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
erodedie s secee enone eed 2 1 1 1 3 4 4 4 


N 
bs 
on 
oo 
» 


wo Ww bo no nN pe 
nw iL} bs i] nN cs 
bn NY NY WY ON 
by n ny ww W& 
wo no nw Aw} nw iw] 
ak kh OR 
ek ek PR eR BR 


bo 
_ 
L ad 
wo 
oo 
wo 
wo 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Kinds of wildlife 


Open-|Wood- 


land 
wild- 
life 


wo WwW Ww 


yo NH NWN LY WY & 


iw 


land 
wild- 
life 


Nb NY Ye 


obo NH NS NY WD ww 


iw) 


a ek PP PP PD 


Map 
symbol 


RdA 
RdB2 


ReA2 
ReB2 
ReB3 
ReC3 


RhA 
RhB 
RmB 
Ro 
SsB2 
SsB3 
SsC2 
SsC3 


SsD3 


WaA 
WaB 
WceA 


Wd 
WoA 


WoB 
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TaBLE 3.—Suitability of soils for elements of wildlife habitat and for kinds of wildlife—Continued 


Soil 


Readington and Wiltshire silt 
loams, 0 to 3 percent slopes-- 
Readington and Wiltshire silt 
loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded._-----.-- 
Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, moderately 
erodéedss22s2224 2b. ee 
Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded: eos at- Sc ee ese te 
Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded scence case esos 
Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 
15 percent slopes, severely 
erodéd_- ene o eee ees 
Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes_----._-----.- 
Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes_.--....------ 
Rohrersville very stony silt 
loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. _. 
Rowland silt loam_..---__---- 
Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded set see seeceaccues= 
Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded 2.4.2. -2oes peu eteses 
Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 2. a seaccuecerecucts. 
Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, severely 
eroded__.-------------.---- 
Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 
25 percent slopes, severely 
erodedsnc ecu Seco 2 
Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes._...-.------- 


Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes’ _-.--------.~- 
Watchung very stony silt loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes 
Wehadkee silt loam_---------- 
Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes____.--------- 
Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes.------..----- 


Elements of wildlife habitat 
Grain | Grasses | herba- | Hard- | Conif- 
and and ceous wood erous | food 
seed | legumes| upland |- woody | woody | and 
crops plants | plants | plants | cover 
plants 
2 1 1 1 3 3 
2 1 1 1 3 4 
2 1 1 1 3 3 
2 1 1 1 3 4 
2 2 1 1 3 4 
3 2 1 1 3 4 
3 3 2 2 2 1 
38 3 2 2 2 3 
4 3 2 2 2 3 
2 1 1 nF 3 3 
2 2 2 2 2 4 
3 3 2 3 3 4 
2 2 2 2 2 4 
4 3 2 3 3 4 
4 4 3 3 3 4 
3 3 2 2 2 1 
3 3 2 2 2 3 
4 3 2 2 2 1 
4 3 3 1 1 
3 3 2 2 2 1 
3 3 2 2 2 2 


Kinds of wildlife 


Shallow] Exca- |Open-|Wood-| Wet- 
water vated | land | land ; land 
devel- | ponds | wild-| wild- | wild- 

opments life life life 

3 3 1 1 3 
4 4 1 1 4 
3 3 1 1 3 
4 4 1 1 4 
4 4 1 2 
4 4 2 2 4 
1 1 3 2 1 
4 4 3 2 4 

13 4 3 2 4 
3 3 1 1 3 
4 4 2 2 4 
4 4 3 4 4 
4 4 2 2 4 
4 4 3 4 4 
4 4 4 4 4 
1 1 3 2 
4 4 3 2 4 

12 2 3 2 21 
4 4 3 1 3 
1 1 3 2 1 
4 4 3 2 4 


1 Rating is as much as 4 on all slopes over 3 percent. 


2 Rating is as much as 3 if t 
is as much as 4. 


he rating for shallow water developments 
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hawthorn, dogwood, viburnums, holly, maple, birch, and 
poplar. Smaller plants include grape, honeysuckle, blue- 
berry, briers, greenbrier, raspberry, and roses. 

Coniferous woody plants are cone-bearing trees and 
shrubs that are important to wildlife primarily as cover 
but that also furnish food in the form of browse, seeds, or 
cones. 
naturally, but they also may be planted. Examples are 
pine, spruce, whitecedar, hemlock, fir, redcedar, juniper, 
and yew. 

Wetland food and cover plants are annual and perennial 
grasses and grasslike plants on moist to wet sites. These 
plants do not include submerged. or floating aquatic plants 
that produce the food and cover used mainly by wetland 
wildlife. Examples of wetland food plants are smart- 
weed, wild millet, bulrushes, sedges, wild rice, switchgrass, 
reed canarygrass, and cattails. 

Shallow water developments are areas of water that have 
been made by building low dikes or levees, by digging 
shallow excavations, or by using devices to control the 
water of marshy streams or channels. 

Excavated ponds are dug-out areas or a combination of 
dug-out areas and low dikes that hold water of suitable 

nality, suitable depth, and in ample supply for the pro- 
diction of fish or wildlife. Such a pond should have a 
surface area of at least one-quarter acre and an average 
depth of 6 feet or more in at least a quarter of the area. 
Also required is a water table that is permanently high 
or another source of unpolluted water of low acidity. 

Making up the category openiand wildlife are the birds 
and mammals commonly found in crop fields, in meadows 
and pastures, and on nonforested, overgrown land. 
Among these birds and mammals are quail, ring-necked 
pheasants, mourning doves, woodcock, cottontail rabbits, 
meadow larks, killdeer, and field sparrows. 

Woodland wildlife consists of birds and mammals com- 
monly found in wooded areas. Examples are ruffed 
grouse, wild turkeys, wood thrushes, warblers, vireos, deer, 
squirrels, and raccoon. 

Wetland wildlife consists of birds and mammals com- 
‘monly found in marshes and swamps. Examples are 
ducks, geese, heron, snipe, rails, coots, muskrat, mink, and 
beaver. 


Managing the soils for wildlife 


All the soils in the county are suitable for producing 
some kinds of wildlife, but some of the soils are more suit- 
able for producing cultivated crops. On the soils in capa- 
bility classes I, II, III, and IV, crops are more valuable 
than wildlife, but wildlife may be plentiful on these soils 
and is a secondary crop. Soils in classes VIT and VIII 
are generally used for wildlife and are best suited to that 
use and to producing wood products. 

Many practices that are used primarily to improve the 
soils and to increase crop production also benefit wildlife. 

_ Contour striperopping and crop rotation provide a mix- 
ture of cover and increase the amount of food and cover 
that wildlife can use. During winter, cover crops and 
crop residues are used by wildlife for food and cover. 
Diversion terraces and grassed waterways provide travel 
lanes and nesting places. Food and cover for wildlife are 
increased by fertilization and liming. 

Practices used primarily to benefit wildlife supplement 
the practices use primarily to increase crop yields. 


These trees and shrubs are commonly established - 


Plantings of grasses and legumes along field borders pro- 
vide nesting places and food for wildlife. If hedgerows 
are planted on cropland, they furnish travel lanes, food, 
and cover, and they also fence the field and give some pro- 
tection to the soils. Small patches of corn, small grain, 
and soybeans that are pane to supply food for wildlife 
are particularly valuable in abandoned or idle areas, espe- 
cially if these patches are located near good cover or 
between wooded areas and open fields. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife can be made or improved 
by digging ponds in pastures or, for shallow water im- 
poundments, by installing special structures for water 
control in marshy areas. The ponds can be stocked with 
fish, and they are also used by migratory waterfowl as 
resting places. If shrubs and trees are planted around 
these ponds, they will attract many other kinds of wild- 
life. Shallow impoundments are breeding grounds and 
feeding areas for waterfowl and shorebirds. Muskrat, 
mink, and other furbearers also benefit from these develop- 
ments, Because many of the soils in the county are not 
suitable as sites for ponds, the sites should be selected with 
care before a pond is planned. 

The greatest danger to fish in the waters of the county 
is from pollution and erosion sediments. Fish are killed 
by industrial waste, sewage, insecticides, and herbicides. 
Soil erosion is particularly damaging. As sediments are 
washed into rivers and streams, they settle and cover 
spawning beds and recently hatched fish. The sediments 
destroy food and food-producing areas. By filling pools, 
sediments cause water temperature to rise to a point that 
is harmful to fish. Erosion of the streambanks is particu- 
larly damaging. Commonly this erosion is caused by 
overgrazing, which should be controlled. The stream- 
banks can also be protected by plantings. But protectin, 
the streambank is not enough. The entire watershe 
should be protected by carrying out a complete plan that 
protects every farm and all of the land in the watershed. 


Engineering Uses of the Soils‘ 


_ This soil survey report for Adams County contains 
information that can be used by engineers to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, resi- 
dential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the soil properties 
that are important in planning agricultural drain- 
age systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, and 
diversion terraces. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 
highways, pipelines, and airports and in planning 
detailed investigations at the intended locations. 

4, Locate sources of sand, gravel, and other construc- 
tion material. 

5. Correlate pavement performance to types of soil 
to develop information that will be useful in 
desi gnine future roads and maintaining present 
roads. 

6. Determine the suitability of soils for cross-country 
movement of vehicles and construction equipment. 


*DonaLp McCanniess, Jr., engineering specialist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, assisted in writing this subsection. 
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7. Supplement the information obtained from other 
published maps, reports, and aerial photographs 
to make maps and reports that can be used readily 
by engineers. 

8. Estimate the nature of the material encountered 
when excavating for buildings and other struc- 
tures. 

9. Determine the suitability of soils as sites for the 
infiltration of waste from septic tanks. 

With the use of the soil map for identification, the engi- 
neering interpretations reported here can be useful for 
many purposes, J¢ should be emphasized, however, that 
they may not eliminate the need for sampling and testing 
at the site of specific engineering works where loads are 
heavy and where the excavations are deeper than the 
depths of layers here reported. Even in these situations, 
the soil map is useful for planning more detailed field 
investigations and for suggesting the kinds of problems 
that may be expected. 

Some terms used by soil scientists may not be familiar 
to engineers, and other terms may have a special meaning 
in soil science. ‘These terms are defined in the Glossary at 
the back of the report. 

Much of the information in this subsection is in tables. 
Table 4 gives the engineering test data obtained when the 
samples of selected soil series were tested. In table 5 are 
brief descriptions of the soils in the county and estimates 
of their physical properties. In table 6 are engineering 
interpretations of these properties. 


Engineering classification systems 


Two systems of classifying soils are in general use among 
engineers. In table 5, beginning on page 46, the soils of 
the county are classified according to both systems. 

Most soil engineers classify soil material according to 
the system approved by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO) (2).* In this system soil 
materials are classified in seven principal groups. The 
groups range from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high 
bearing capacity, to A-7, consisting of clay having low 
strength when wet. Within each group the relative engi- 
neering value of the soil materials is indicated by a group 
index number. Group indexes range from 0 for the best 
materials to 20 for the poorest. The group index, when it 
is used, is shown in parentheses after the symbol for the 
soil group; for example, A-6 (7). 

Some engineers prefer the Unified classification system, 
which was established by the Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion, Corps of Engineers (19). In this system soil mate- 
rials are identified as coarse grained (eight classes), fine 
grained (six classes), or highly organic (one class). An 
approximate classification of soils by this system can be 
made in the field. Estimated classifications of major hori- 
zons of selected soils in Adams County under both systems 
are given in table 4, beginning on page 40. 

Soil test data 
To be able to make the best use of the soil maps and the 


soil survey reports, the engineer should know the physical 
properties of the soil material and the in-place condition 


‘Italicized numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
page 149. 


211-38383—67—_4 


of the soil. After testing the soil material and observing 
its behavior when used in engineering structures, the eng1- 


‘neer can develop design recommendations for the soil units 


delineated on the soil map. 

Samples that represent 18 series taken at 45 locations in 
Adams County were tested by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways according to standard AASHO proce- 
dures. The results of these tests and the classification of 
each sample, according to both the AASHO and the Uni- 
fied systems, are given in table 4, beginning on page 40. 
For the rest.of the soils in the county, the data were com- 
piled partly from the reports of nearby counties where 
soils from the same series had been tested, and partly from 
evaluation made by the soil scientists who were familiar 
with the characteristics of the soils in a particular series. 

The test data given in table 4 were obtained by mechani- 
cal analyses Sada testing the soils to determine the liquid 
limit and plastic limit. The mechanical analyses were 
made by combining the sieve and hydrometer methods. 
The percentages of clay obtained by the hydrometer 
method should not be used as a basis for naming the tex- 
tural classes of the soils. , 

The tests to determine liquid limit and plastic limit 
measure the effect of water on the consistence of the soil 
material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases 
from a very dry state, the material changes from a semi- 
solid to a plastic state. As the moisture content is further 
increased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material passes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 
The liquid limit is the moisture content at which the soil 
material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The plas- 
ticity index is the numerical difference between the liquid 
limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of mois- 
ture content within which a soil material is in a plastic 
condition (8). 

Table 4 also gives compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at a 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the com- 
pacted material increases until the optimum moisture con- 
tent is reached. After that, the density decreases with 
increase in moisture content. The highest dry density 
obtained in the compaction test is termed maximum dry 
density. Data showing moisture density are ap ee in 
earthwork, for, as a rule, optimum stability is obtained if 
the soil is compacted to about the maximum dry density 
when it contains approximately the optimum amount of 


moisture. 


Soil properties and engineering interpretations 


The properties of the soils and the interpretations most 
significant to engineers are given in tables 5 and 6. The 
soil scientists prepared these tables by using the test data of 
table 4, information from other parts of the report, and 
their knowledge of other soils that are similar to the soils 
in this county. 

Table 5, beginning on page 46, gives brief descriptions 
of the soils in Adams County and estimates of important 
physical properties that affect’ engineering work. More 
information that is useful to engineers can be found in the 
sections “Descriptions of the Soils” and “Formation and 
Classification of the Soils.” 
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TABLE 4.—Hngineering test data for 


[Tests performed by the Pennsylvania Department of Highways in accordance with 


Moisture-density ? 
Pennsylvania 
Soil name and location ! Parent material report No. Depth Horizon | Maximum] Optimum 
ry moisture 
density 
Lb. per cit. 
Arenditsville gravelly loam: Fnches ft. Percent 

1.5 miles southwest of Arendtsville (modal). | Arendtsville fan- BH-17751__..] 14-20 fb) ieee aterm 105 21 

Profile $61Pa—1—9—(1—7) in table 10. glomerate BH-17752___-| 53-70 OP ees ogee! 105 20 
(Triassic). 

1.5 miles west of Biglerville on township | Arendtsville fan- BH-17749____| 28-40 BOD. cw ees 116 16 
road T-369 (modal). Profile $61Pa—1-8— glomerate BH-17750_-_--| 53-68 Clowes aoe 117 13 
(1-6) in table 10. (Triassic). 

0.25 mile south of Cashtown just north | Arendtsville fan- BF-34133.__-| 16-36 Bowe bieeo3 108 17 
of Mussleman Greenhouse and 60 feet glomerate BF-34134...-) 36-60 Ol. corse 110 17 
south of telephone pole on Rural Route (Triassic). 

01001. 

0.5 mile west of Arendtsville on Rural Route | Arendtsville fan- BF-34135_.__) 11-33 BQ2t seh ait 110 15 
01001 and 250 feet south of Rural Route glomerate BF-34136._-_) 48-72 o) eee 108 16 
01075. (Triassic). 

Bowmansville silt loam: 

2 miles south of York Springs on township | Alluvium. BJ-95__.-.--- 8-18 Ol ge cee 102 20 
road T-568 (modal). BJ-96__------ 28-40 C3g__------ 107 17 

2 miles north of Gettysburg on township | ANuvium. BJ-99__--.--- 13-27 Clgis-sess 98 21 
road T-341 (poorer drained). BJ-100_____.- 27-45 C2g.------- 94 25 

2 miles west of Littlestown on Rural Route | Alluvium. BJ-91_..020.- 13-31 Olt. 2. tas 100 20 
01055 (better drained). BJ-92__..---- 31-46 Clee ecc. 100 20 

Brecknocek silt loam: 

8 miles northeast of Gettysburg (modal). | Porcelanite (meta- BH-17761____| 10-14 Ben 66 ie se 105 17 

Profile 861Pa—1-14-(1-6) in table 10. morphosed BH-17762_.__] 27-44 So Reena 113 18 
Gettysburg shale). 

8 miles south of Gettysburg and 0.5 mile | Porcelanite BH-17763_._.| 14-22 B20 ot eee 103 19 
west of Marsh Creek and 1.5 miles north (metamorphosed BH-17764__..| 28-38 Clesssabene 105 20 
of Maryland State line (moderately deep). Gettysburg shale). 

Profile 861Pa—-1-15-(1-5) in table 10. 

8 miles east of York Springs on Rural Route | Porcelanite BH-34027___-| 8-15 Boe ver soe 99 20 
01050 and 200 feet east of township road (metamorphosed | BH-34028_...) 26-46 Gleicezed (*) (8) 
T-628 (shallower). Gettysburg shale). 

2 miles southeast of Fairfield on Rural Route | Metamorphosed BJ-81_.__-.-- 15-25 BQiess seus 106 17 
01072 and 0.4 mile west of township road diabase and BJ-82___-.--. 29-55 Glecrsseuck 105 17 
T-309. porcelanite. 

Conestoga silt loam: ; 

1 mile southwest of Hanover (York County), | Shale, slate, and BJ-127______- 15-26 B20 o see 107 18 
on township road T-468 (modal). Profile schist underlain BJ-128______. 42-52 Close 95 22 
861Pa-1-46 on page 125. by limestone. 

0.12 mile northwest of Bittinger (heavier | Shale, slate, and BF-34143-__-. 7-42 91 28 
textured). schist underlain BF-34144._..] 61-120 94 25 

by limestone. 

0.5 mile southwest of Edgegrove along Ru- | Shale, slate, and BF-34145____| 13-25 B22 cette 102 21 
ral Route 01048 (shallower). schist underlain BF-34146____| 34-52 eens: (°) ® 

by limestone. 

1 mile northeast of Edgegrove on township | Shale. BJ-123____-_- 37-72 BB eeteeeas 87 27 

road T-476 (shaly solum). BJ-124__---~. 72-84 Ke techn as, 107 20 
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soil samples taken from 45 soil profiles 
standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO)] 


Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— | Liquid | Plasticity 
limit index 
AASHO #4 Unified 5 
No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200} 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 ; 0.002 
8-in. | ¥%-in. (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 | mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mum.) 

100 65 56 53 46 37 36 30 21 16 38 14 | A-6(1)_-------- GM-GC. 

100 91 79 74 65 49 47 39 23 15 39 41 | A-6(3)_-..----- SM. 
svcensl 100 96 90 83 52 48 36 23 18 27 g | A-4(3)------.--| CL. 

100) 96 81 73 59 27) 24] 17] 11 8 23 1 | A-2-4(0)------- SM. 

100 91 84 79 73 62 58 47 36 81 36 16 | A-6(8).--..---- | CL. - 

100} 98 88 83 76 62} 87| 44] 30] 27 34 12 | A-6(6)_------_- ML-CL. 

100] 82 70 66 57 4a7| 45| 39| 27) 19 38 13 | A-6(3).---.---- GM-GC. 

io0| 72 65 60 51 a4i| 39) 31| 417] 11 38 7 | A-4(1) ooo GM. 
Sere eee 100 99 96 87} 85 | 65! 37] 23 35 8 ML. 

100 98 87 75 40 31 29 21 11 8 34 4 SM. 
dem de| ao oke S| acl he 100 98 98 97 83 49 32 43 13 | A-7-5(10)------] ML. 
Sseged 100 98 95 88 84 83 73 47 32 53 jg | A-?-5(14)...---| MH. 
beech |isusme|oeeeeesd 100 97 84 81 68 39 25 41 13 | A-7-6(9)_.-----| ML. 
ea oe Pee pena 100 98 s5| 83] 70) 52} 44 50 95 | A-7-6(16)------| CL. 
bose’ 100 97 91 84 76| 74] 56] 29; 18 30 5 | A-4(8)___---.--] MI. 

100 97 93 89 85 75 73 58 32 21 35 42 | A-6(9).-------- ML-CL. 

100 82 54 47 38 35 34 28 18 12 36 13 | A-2-6(1)_------ GM-GC. 

100 82 48 38 27 22 21 16 il 6 31 6 | A-1l-b(Q)------- GM. 

100] 65 44 38 32 29| 28/ 22} 6 32 fo) ROMO eee. GM. 

100 36 18 15 12 11 9 7 4 2 37 5 | A-l-a(0).------ GP-GM. 
See Sees See 100 99 87 74 45 24 15 26 ™NPp | A-4(8)---------]| MIL. 

100 62 51 45 44 36 32 12 4 3 28 wp | A-4(0)--------- GM. 
Lootee 100 98 97 93 90 88 78 51 37 37 14 | A-6(10)-_------) ML-CL. 

100 99 91 88 86 80 78 68 53 46 58 98 | A-7-5(19)-->---]| M-H-CH. 
peeecoeeecs 100 99 98 92) 881 79] 68] 68 63 33 | A-7-5(20)------| MH-CH. 
ipa 100 99 98 94 85 82 74 59 54 56 95 | A-7-5(17)------| MH-CH. 

100 95 73 68 65 60 58 50 36 29 41 14 | A-7-6(7).------ ML-CL. 

100 46 32 27 20 15 14 12 9 8 35 10 | A-2-4(0)_------ GM-GC. 
felon 100 99 98 95 86 84 77 71 68 66 97 | A-7-5(19)------| MH. 

8 100 71 49 40 28 20 19 18 16 14 47 | 18 | A-2-7(0)_------ GM-GC. 


Sce footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.—LHngineering test data for soil 


Soil name and location ! 


Highfield channery silt loam: 
3.5 miles southwest of Fairficld (modal). 
Profile 861 Pa-1-12~—(1-7) in table 10. 


0.4 mile northeast of Wenksville (modal). 
Profile 861Pa-1-11-(1-6) in table 10. 


175 feet southeast of Cumberland County 
line on Rural Route 01012 (toward Mon- 
talto). 


3 miles southeast of Abbottstown alon 
township road T-502 (micaceous 
horizon). 


Legore channery silt loam: 

3 miles east of Gettysburg and 1.5 miles 
south of U.S. Highway No. 30 on_town- 
ship road T-484 “medal. Profile 861Pa- 
1-19 on page 131 


5 miles east of York Springs on Rural Route 
01009 (heavier textured and less frag- 
ments). 


3 miles north of Hampton (shallower). 


Montalto silt loam: 

4.5 miles southeast of Bermudian on town- 
ship road T-620 and 0.5 mile north of 
township road T-652 (modal), Profile 
S61Pa—-1—22 on pagel 33. 


1.5 miles southeast of Fairfield on Rural 
Route 01072 and 0.5 mile north of town- 
ship road T-318 (lighter textured). 


Montalto very stony silt loam: 
30 feet southeast of Cumberland County 
line on Rural Route 01012 (more clayey). 


Mount Lucas silt loam: 
2 miles northwest of Hampton and 105 feet 
west and 130 feet north on T—572 (modal). 
Profile $61Pa~1-—17-(1-6) in table 10, 


6 miles southwest of Gettysburg and 3 miles 
southeast of Fairfield (more plastic). 


8 miles south of Gettysburg (deeper) ------- 


3 miles northeast of Gettysburg (shallower). 
Profile S61Pa-1-16-(1-6) in table 10. 


Myersville silt loam: 
2 miles south of Mount Hope near top of 
ridge south of Copper Run (modal). 


miles southwest of Fairfield on State 
Route 16 and 0.9 mile northwest of State 
Route 116 (deeper solum). 


Parent material 


Metarhyolite and 


some g reenstone. 


Metarhyolite. 


Metarhyolite. 


Schist. 


Diabase. 


Diabase. 


Diabase, 


Diabase. 


Diabase. 


Diabase, 


Intrusive diabase. 


Intrusive diabase. 


Intrusive diabase. 


Intrusive diabase. 


Metabasalt. 


Metabasalt. 


Moisture-density 2 

Pennsylvania 
report No. Depth Horizon | Maximum] Optimum 
dry moisture 

density 
Lb. per cit. 
Inches ft. Percent 

‘BH-17757_.--| 18-24 B22_.---__- 119 15 
BH-17758_---| 38-42 Cac ess 124 13 
BH-17755__--| 17-25 Beye .2 es. 111 15 
BH-17756_---}| 30-39 Bases whist 110 16 
BF-34139____}| 10-26 BO ieee 2S 109 15 
BF-34140____| 36-48 , O ele ee 115 13 
BF-34141__.__| 13-28 1S ya eo 115 15 
BF-34142____| 28-50 Ciect ahs. 130 10 
BH-34025-__.- 8-13 Bo sssse e352 106 : 19 
BH-34026__-.| 22-42 Olen eccet 117 17 
BH-88477__-- 9-17 B2___-__--- 92 25 
BH-38478_..-] 24-36 Cloaks 100 22 
BH-38479_..- 6-14 B3___.----- 115 18 
BH~38480__..] 33-53 Cy ae a 135 12 
BH-34031__.-} 12-21 B22___--_.- 88 29 
BH-34032__.-| 36-50 Clee. es 104 23 
BJ-83__----- 17-31 Based esse. 92 29 
BJ-84__----- 36-46 Clezssccecs 98 22 
BF-34187__-_| 19-30 Bae oh 94 26 
BF-34138_-.-] 36-45 Ol. 2225-8 88 30 
BH-17767...-) 15-21 B22: ica 107 21 
BH-17768__._| 338-38 C2 cashes 119 14 
BJ-125__.---- 14-24 B2g_.-._--- 104 21 
BJ-126___---- 29-40 Clee ts 112 15 
BJ-87__------ 16-26 Bee ooeeek 113 17 
BJ-88___.---- 32-41 Cl pes. 4 112 16 
BH-17765__--} 11-18 B21 ie os 255 101 24 
BH-17766____- 28-39 oa ee 129 13 
BH-38467__..| 14-27 Bases. 55402 109 : 19 
BH-38468__-.| 38-48 Clie tbe 106 19 
BH-38471____| 10-18 Bolacueues 97 22 
BH-38472___-| 43-56 Cli aoce2 i 103 20 


samples taken from 46 soil profiles—Continued 
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No. 4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200 
3-in. | %-in. (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
100 70 58 53 48 39 
100 74 57 50 46 33 
100 99 84 73 60 51 
100 73 60 54 45 39 
100 75 67 63 55 47 
100 80 63 53 37 29 
100 89 82 75 65 52 
100 76 52 42 33 21 
100 93 92 92 73 55 
ities ala and 100 99 67 39 
setae tstcea|-eceeees 100 99 91 
Steen attlliney oe 2 oa) a eta 100 85 66 
pata. 100 99 99 72 47 
ad ses 100 98 93 50 16 
epteee 100 99 98 90 80 
L oahayes 96 91 82 62 47 
Eoee eer Ber peareorns 100 99 94 78 
eee ae 95 87 81 62 38 
100 97 96 96 94 90 
100 82 80 80 76 65 
ema eeeke 100 99 81 57 
bc Beate Celis ede 99 98 68 29 
het Rees 22a Aes Soe 100 87 73 
ruPren Atte | tt nate | a Rt 100 69 41 
100 99 79 59 
100 99 76 56 
98 98 81 69 
99 98 59 31 
100 95 85 80 72) . 58 
100 69 60 57 52 41 
100 96 90 87 81 74. |. 
100 70 62 60 47 |. 32 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Percentage passing sieve— 


0.05 
mm. 


0.02 


0.005 
mm. 
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Percentage smaller than— 


0.002 


Liquid 
limit 


Plasticity 
index 


Ow ant wn 


Classification 
AASHO 4 Unified § 
A-4(1).. 2 ee GM-GC 
A-2-4(0)______- GM. 
A-4(8)--- 2-2 - ML-CL 
A-A(1).-.22--8- GM 
A-6(8).------ 8 GM-GC 
A-2-4(0)-___-_- GM 
A-7-6(8) 
A-2-7(0) 
A-7-6(9)------- CL 
A-4(1)-----..-- SM 
A-7-5(20) 2222 MH. 
A-7-5(9)------- ML. 
A-6(4)_----2-.- SM-SC. 
A-1-b(0)__---~- SM. 
A-7-5(16)_.-.-- MH. 
A-7-6(4).---.-- SM. 
A-7-8(14)_----- MH. 
A-7-5(1)_------ SM. 
A-7-5(17)------ MH. 
A-7-5(11)-.---- MH. 
A-6(6)_-------- ML-CL. 
A-2-4(0).------ SM. 
A~-7-6(10)_.---- ML-CL, 
A-6(2)__.------ SM-SC, 
A-6(6).-.------ ML-CL, 
A-6(6)--------- MI--CL. 
ML-CL. 
SM-SC. 
ML. 
GM. 
MH. 
A-2-4(0)______- GM. 


44 SOIL SURVEY 
TaBLE 4.—Engineering test data for soil 
Moisture-density 2 
Pennsylvania i 
Soil name and location ! Parent material report No. Horizon | Maximum | Optimum 
dry moisture 
density 
Myeraville silt loam—Continued i aoe Percent 

2 miles southeast of New Oxford and 90 feet | Metabasalt. BH-38469___- B21_______- 109 
south of Rural Route 01051 (lighter tex- BH-38470_._- Cie c2e (°) 
tured). 

Penn silt loam: 

1,900 feet northwest of Hunterstown on | Red shale (Gettys- BJ-121_______ Bos ote! 107 18 
State Route 394 (modal). Profile 861Pa— burg formation). BJ-122....__. CVn (6) 

1-43 on page 135. 

0.6 mile southeast of Mummasburg on Rural | Red shale (Gettys- | BH-38465__-- Bos 108 17 
Route 01002-and 840 feet southwest of burg formation). BH-38466_-.. Clzctsiecce (8) 

State Route 889 (toward Lansdale). 

2 miles southeast of New Oxford and 90 feet | Siltstone (New Ox- | BH-38483_-_- Bele ece 120 13 
south of Rural Route 01051 (deeper). ford formation). BH-38484._ Cit. 222: 121 12 

Reaville shaly silt loam: 

2 miles southeast of York Springs on Rural | Shale (Gettysburg BH-17753__-_. B2t_----_-. 109 17 
Route 01050 (modal). Profile S61Pa-1- formation). BH-17754....| 15-22 | C___._____- 108 16 
10-(1-4) in table 10. 

5 miles southwest of Gotiyebite on township | Shale (Gettysburg BH-17759.... B2tecsccnk 3 103 16 
road T-327 (modal). ofile S61Pa-1-13- formation). BH-17760_-_- Cliztcecese 104 21 
(1-4) in table 10. 

2 miles northwest of Gettysburg on township | Shale (Gettysburg BH-38475_-_ ~~ 102 18 
road T-338 (toward Lehigh). formation). BH-38476.... 106 19 

0.75 mile southeast of Mummasburg on | Shale (Gettysburg BH-38473____ BItesescten 102 21 
State Route 889 (deeper). formation). BH-38474____ Clg...-_.-- 102 20 

Rowland silt loam: . 

3 miles west of Littlestown on township road | Alluvium, BJ-89..__---- Clg essck 109 16 
T-430 (modal). Profile 861Pa—1-37- on BJ-90_....-.- C2g....---- 106 18 
page 137. 

0.75 mile north of Five Points (Bowlder) and | Alluvium. BJ-93.-.---- Clg--...--- 92 26 
5 miles south of York Springs (clayey). BJ-94_____-- Cg__.-.-.. 100 24 

2 miles southwest of Bermudian on town- | Alluvium. BH-34029-_._. Clevsseseec 114 14 
ship road T-581 (lighter textured). BH-34030____ O2g..-..--- 116 13 

Watchung silt loam: 

3 miles south of Gettysburg and 60 feet | Diabase. BJ-85_______ B22g______- 97 22 

* north of township road T-411 (modal). BJ-86..----- Clg___-... 106 16 
Profile 561Pa-1-35 on page 138. 

In Gettysburg National Military Park | Alluvium. BJ-97__.--.. B2g....---- 98 21 
north of Devils Den at northeastern base BJ-98______- B3g_-__---- 109 18 
of Little Round Top (clayey). 

3 miles northeast of Hampton (shallower)__.} Alluvium. BH-38481____ 6-13 B2ig_____-- 102 19 

BH-38482_...| 25-35 Clg_.._.__- 110 17 


1 Soils that have profile numbers are described in the subsection 
“Descriptions of the Soil Series.”’ 

? Based on AASHO Designation T 99-57, The Moisture-Density 
Relations of Soils, Method A (2). 

3 According to the AASHO Designation T 88-57(2). Results by 
this procedure may differ somewhat from results obtained by the 
soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In 
the AASHO procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrom- 


eter method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on 
the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is 
analyzed by the pipette method, and the material coarser than 2 
millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size 
fractions. The mechanical analyses data used in this table are not 
suitable for use in naming textural classes for soils. 
4 Based on AASHO Designation M 145-49 (2). 
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45 


Mechanical analysis 3 


Percentage passing sieve— 


i No. 4 | No. 10 | No, 40 | No. 200] 0.05 

3-in. | 34-in. (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 | mm. | mm. 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 

100 72 60 55 47 40 39 30 
9100 15 9 8 7 6 5 4 
eats Sete 100 98 93 87 73 71 62 
cients 99 45 20 15 12 12 10 
100 95 76 64 59 56 53 42 
100 42 36 33 31 28 | - 25 17 
wena 100 97 92| 8&6 52 47 38 
siiccchecoaee 99 98 91 52 47 35 
100 89 83 79 71, 67 66 53 
100 54 41 37 82 29 28 21 
100 99 85 72 58 49 48 40 
100 64 38 32 25 21 20 16 
oes 100 87 72 61 58 57 49 
100 99 85 73 66 62 61 52 
100 96 88 80 71 65 64 57 
100 93 81 71 58 50 49 45 
eee 100 99 99 96 87 83 65 
po bec [Sewtcs pose te -100 85 80 65 
100 98 95 94 81 
96 91 86 85 78 
95 76 44 40 31 
87 67 43 41 33 
} 100 99 99 99 98 93 92 85 
; 100 98 96 95 86 58 54 45 
ein tua Sal a all ah Sik ae 100 99 96 95. 81 
lees se 100 99 99 90 62 58 45 
es Heed Bae |S eo 100 97 84 81 65 
Gk etl. SSE 100 99 85 55) 51] 38 


44 
8 


25 
11 


24 
22 


26 
12 


22 
10 


29 
31 
38 
31 


37 
45 


55 
64 
16 
21 


66 
31 


58 
27 


42 
23 


Percentage smaller than— 


0.005 | 0.002 7 


17 
19 


29 
22 


25 
35 


37 
56 
11 
13 


55 
20 


47 
20 


29 
15 


Liquid 
limit 


43 
84 


37 
37 


25 
27 


22 
23 


27 
27 


29 
28 


28 
29 
34 
34 


26 
39 


49 
60 
24 
28 


64 
40 


57 
41 


40 
36 


Plasticity 
index 


15 
16 


Om 


OO NO 


17 
33 


35 
15 


30 
16 


15 
12 


Classification 
AASHO # Unified § 
A-5(1)_-.------ GM. 
A-2-4(0)..----. GP-GM. 
A-6(10)-.-..-.- CL. 
A-2-6(0)--.---- GP-GC. 


A-4@) Een ML-CL 
A-4(3)_.--o noe ML-CL 
A-4(6)_-------- ML-CL 
A-2-4(0)_.----- GM-GG 
A-4(3).-------- SM-SC. 
A-1-b(0)_------ GM-GC. 
Fd) eee ene ML-CL. 
‘A-4(5)_ 00-22 ML-CL 
|) ML 
A-4(3)_------2e SM-SC, 
A-4(8).-------- ML-CL. 
A~G(1})_--.---- CL. 
A-7-5(13)------ ML. 
A~7-6(20) --_--- CH. 
A-4(2)___--_-- SM 
A-4(2)__22 oo. §$M_SC 
A-7-6(20).----- CH. 
A-6(7)..----.-- ML-CL, 
A-7-6(19).----- CH. 
A-6-7(8)___.--- ML-CL. 
A-6(10)_.------ ML-CL. 
A-6(5)-..__.--- ML-CL, 


* Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. 
No. 3-357, v. 1, Corps of Engineers (19). SCS and BPR have 
agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes within 
two points of the A-line are to be given a borderline classification. 
an Gane of a borderline classification obtained by this use is 

8 Insufficient material passing No. 4 sieve for a moisture-density 
test to be made. 


7 NP means nonplastic. 

8 Laboratory test data not corrected for the 7 percent of the 
horizon that was larger than 3 inches. 

® Laboratory test data not corrected for the 50 percent of the 
horizon that was larger than 3 inches. 
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[Absence of data indicates 


46 
Depth to 
seasonally 
Mapping Soils high 
symbol water 
table 
Feet 
AbA Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 1% 
AbA2 Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 
AbB2 Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 
AgA Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent 6+ 
slopes. 7 : 
AgB2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
AgC2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
AgC3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
AgD Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. 
AgD3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
AgE Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes. — : : 
AgE3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
AgF2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
AtA2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 4+ 
slopes, moderately croded. 
AtB2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
AtC2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately croded. 
Be Bermudian silt loam. 3+ 
BmA Birdsboro silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 2+ 
BmB2 Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded.’ : 
BmC2 Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 
Bn Bowmansville silt loam. 0-11/, 
BoA Bowmansville silt loam; local alluvium, 0 
to 3 percent slopes. 
BoB Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 
to 8 percent slopes, 
BrA2 Breeknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 3+ 
moderately eroded. 
BrB2 Brecknock silt loam, 3 to.8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. : ; 
BrB3 Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
BrC2 Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. . 
BrC3 Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
BrD2 Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 
Brb3 Brezknoek silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
BrE Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 
2-5 


5-20 


31/5-8 


3-12 


1/,-3 


Brief description of soil and site 


Soils in depressions of uplands; 2 to 5 feet 
of somewhat poorly drained silt loam 
over shale and sandstone; fragipan in the 
subsoil. 


Soils on uplands; 5 feet or more of well- 
drained gravelly loam or silt loam de- 
veloped from Arenditsville fanglomerate, 
which consists of rocks of varying min- 
eralogy set in a red sandy matrix. 


3% fect or more of well-drained gravelly silt 
loam over limestone conglomerate. 


Soil on flood plains; 3 to 5 feet of well- 
drained silt loam over alluvial material 
washed from shale and sandstone uplands. 
Subject to flooding about once every 3 or 
4 years. 


Soils on stream terraces above flood level; 
3 to 5 feet or more of well-drained silt 
loam or other loamy material over old 
streambeds or alluvial material washed. 
mostly from shale and sandstone areas. 


Soils.on flood plains; 2% to 5 feet of poorly 
drained silt loam over alluvial, material 
washed mostly from areas of Lansdale 
soils underlain by shale and sandstone. 
Water table is high; occasional floods. 


Soils on upland; 1% to 4 feet of well-drained 
silt loam or channery silt loam over meta- 
morphosed shale and sandstone. 


Depth 
from 
fee 
typical 
profile) 


0-14 
14-64 
64-70 


0-10 
10-18 
18-36 


0-9 
9-30 
30-54 


0-8 
8-28 


28-40 


0-9 
9-28 


28-38 
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their estimated properties 
estimate was not made] 


Classification Coarse Percentage passing sieve— Avail- Maxi- 
fraction | able Opti- | mum Shrink- 
greater Range in mois- | Reaction | mum dry swell 
than 3 |} No.4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200 | permeability | ture ca- mois- | den- | potential 
Unified AASHO | inches (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 pacity ture sity 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Pounds 
Inches per cubic 
Percent Inches per hour per in. pit Percent Foot 
SB Gustersdussiletetites (lonccecs lew scene ees eee ed ES wsetos 2.0-6.3 0.22 | 5.0-5.6 |--.----j|------- 
ML-CL..--- APAs endo th 95-100 | 90-95 | 70-90 55-85 0. 2-0. 63 .16 | 5.0-5.6 14 117 ; Moderate. 
emus tedeossel ce se beelbe cece toons coches sienpeoeeesps/sentetes 2. 0-6. 3 12 | 5.86.0 [-- 22 |e ----- 
eae or co OFY pecieees 60-80 55-75 55-75 40-55 2. 0-6.3 .15 | 4.5-5.5 17 110 | Low. 
F —6. 
GM or SM_- ar e 1 Ba diene) 65-80 | 60-75 50-70 40-50 2. 0-6.3 .15 | 4.0-5.5 17 112 | Low. 
A ey a ol) 8 re cet Et oi St ne tN a woes AS Seals RH OS 2. 0-6. 3 .26 | 5. 6-6. 4 je -- oe eee ee e 
SM or ML__} A-4_.---].------- 75-90 | 65-80 | 50-65 40-70 | 0. 63-2. 0 20 | 5. 6-6. 0 18 113 | Low. 
GM_-_-___-- A-2o0r |_.-____. 60-70 | 50-60 | 30-50 25-40 0. 63-2, 0 16 | 6.0-7.0 10 117 | Low. 
A4, , 
2. 0-6. 3 90..| 0s'2=6;.0) loess -lscc 33 ; 
2. 0-6. 3 20 | 5. 2-6.0 16 105 | Low. 
2. 0-6. 3 15 | 6. 2+6.0 16 110 
Wisuideowusea ee Datel eet J fpeaee ec lseceedc Sone le leocade oe 2. 0-6. 3 20 | 5. 2-6. 0 [---.---|------- 
ML-CL.-.--- 5. Cae eee ee 90-100 | 80-90 | 70-80 60-70 2. 0-6. 3 20 | 5. 2-6. 0 16 105 | Low. 
Mise segues BD etx ee tw atl 60-75 20-40 | 20-30 15-35 2. 0-6. 3 12 | 5. 2-6. 0 10 116 | Low. 
ee ie eae al ane er Ree eet eR Pee oe bee Cee eee MA een oieS 2. 0~6. 3 .19 | 5. 5-6.0 |_---__-|-------| High. 
Miz. sie2 ooe ad 2 eee 95-100 | 95-100 | 85-95 85-95 G. 2-0. 63 .19 | 5. 5-6.0 20 100 | High. 
SM__-_----- me or |__.e--e 95-100 | 85-100 | 60-85 30-50 0. 2 .13 | 5. 5-6.0 20 103 | High. 
~4, 
seth dosseere)|secieteer| Ave octe be Se ee beers ees 2. 0-6, 3 428 | 008-0: 2) lasevceuloosance 
ML, GM___- oot of path elii 50-95 | 50-90 | 60-80 30-75 0. 68-2. 0 19 | 5. 0-6. 2 17 104 | Low. 
ML-CL or Aa fo 50-90 | 45-85 | 55-75 | 40-75 | 0.63-2.0 .16 | 5. 0-5.8 17| 108 | Low. 
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Tas ie 5.—Brief description of soils and 
Depth to Depth 
seasonally from 
Mapping Soils high Depth to Brief description of soil and site surface 
symbol water bedrock (typical 
table profile) 
Feet Feet Inches 
BuA Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 2 5-50-+| Soils in depressions and along drainageways 0-11 
slopes. of uplands; more than 3 feet of moderately 11-37 
BuB Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent well drained gravelly silt loam ; developed 37-44 
slopes. from alluvium and colluvium washed from 
BvC Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 areas of Highfield and Myersville soils. 
percent slopes. 
CcB2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 3+ 1-4 Soils on uplands; 1 to 2 feet of well-drained 0-9 
slopes, moderately eroded. channery silt loam over greenstone or 0-16 
CcC2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent metarhyolite of South Mountain. 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
CcC3 Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 
CcD2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, moderately eroded. 
CcD3 Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
CcE3 Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 to 35 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 
Ck Chewacla silt loam. 0 3-8 Soil on flood plains; 3 feet or more of mod- 0~10 
erately well drained silt loam or other 10-20 
loamy soil over alluvial material washed 20-38 
from soils developed from weathered 
diabase, phyllite, and schist. 
CoA2 Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 5+ 4-15 Soils on uplands; 3 to 6 feet of well-drained 0-10 
moderately eroded. silt loam over limestone or calcareous 10-42 
CoB2 Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, material. 
moderately eroded. 42-52 
CoB3 Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
CoC2 Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 
CoC3 Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
CoD3 Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
CrA Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 0- % 3-6 Soils in depressions and along drainageways 0-10 
CrB2 Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, of uplands; 214 to 5 feet of poorly drained 10-45 
moderately eroded. silt loam over weathered shale and sand- 
stone or metamorphosed shale and 45-55 
sandstone; subsoil is silty clay to clay, 
is sticky and plastic, and contains a. 
fragipan. 
Du Dunning silty clay loam. 0 3-15 | Soil on flood plain. 3 to 6 feet of very 0-11 
poorly drained alluvial soils washed 11-37 
from limestone or calcareous material; 37 
silty clay surface layer and fine-textured 
subsoil. Frequent flooding. 
EcB Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 8 percent 6+ 3-12 | Soils in mountainous areas of uplands; 2 to 0-9 
slopes. 4 feet or more of well-drained channery 9-33 
EcC Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent loam over material weathered mostly 33-45 
slopes. from quartzite. Many areas are steep 
EcD2 Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent and stony. 
slopes, moderately eroded. 
EhB Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes. 
EhD Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes. 
EhE Edgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 percent 


slopes. 
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Classification 
Unified AASHO 
“8M or ML__| A-4____- 
Me scooen5s A-4_. 22. 
"GM_1o 12222 APa 
“ML, SM____[ A747" 
dai tae A-4..02- 
“ML-CL, | A-4 to 
MH-CH A-7 
MH-CH A-4 to 
A-7 
“CL_...-----| A-4to 
: A-7 
SM-SC__--- A-2 or 
A-4 
“MH-CH_---| A-7___- 
SC or CL.---| A-4..-_- 
GM_-_...-- A-2._-- 
GM...----- A-2 


Coarse Percentage passing sieve— 

fraction 

greater Range in 
than 3 {| No.4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200-) permeability 

inches (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 

mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 

Percent Inches per hour 
wiwsrcteesececalecogat et lie ss else ok 2, 0-6. 3 
Letwagec 90-100 | 65-75 | 50-70 45-55 | 0. 63-2. 0 
synyes ce 85-95 | 50-60 | 35-55 30-50 0. 2-0. 63 
duginbet tee Sas|e ee seb scfessieced|esseweee 2. 0-6. 3 
BRN same 30-45 | 25-40 | 20-35 15-30 2. 0-6. 3 
cpeticsh|-osicee sco oeees eee c epee beeke 2. 0-6. 3 
oagsces 90-100 | 80-95 | 40-60 40-55 2. 0-6. 3 
hs avainsisr ee 85-100 | 45-60 | 40-55 35-50 2. 0-6. 3 
pedooweobckede elaoeoe eel | lees (beodioes 2. 0-6. 3 
Reaticu oe 75-100 ; 70-100 | 70-100 | 60-90 2. 0-6. 3 
sSe¥eces 95-100 | 90-100 | 75-95 70-90 2. 0-6. 3 
Leeda Seectodd[secene oh onetene|eoeu see 2. 0-6. 3 
Me See cel 90-100 | 75-100 | 90-100 | 80-95 <0. 2 
Pee 70-90 | 55-80 |___..-._] 30-50 0. 2-0. 63 
ee ree ee eee eas ae eee <0, 2 
Bodied oie 90-100 | 90-100 | 85-95 75-90 <0. 2 
Sees 90-100 ; 90-100 | 80-90 45-60 <0.2 

easels |Seettact 2. 0-6. 3 
Becki hs 45-80 | 40-75 | 45-65 20-35 2. 0-6. 3 
waves |acsecemel: 40-75 | 35-70 | 50-60 15-30 2. 0-6. 3 


Avail- 
able 
mois- 
ture ca- 
pacity 


. 24 
22 


Reaction 


srg 


ou 


gr gt gn 


oT 


5-6. 
5-6. 
. 5-6. 


6-6. 
8-6. 


. 8-7. 


. 2-6. 
2-6. 


0-5. 


ooo 


CUO 


Maxi- 
Opti- | mum 
mum dry 
mois- den- 
ture sity 
Pounds 
per cubic 
Percent Soot 
a 1 
14 113 
) as be 120 
ee AOR 
17 110 
"30 | 105° 
23 100 
cee. | = 112° 
11 122 
Pie 100° 
16 105 
ite ba Oia 115° 
12 120 
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Shrink- 
swell 
potential 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


High. 
Moderate. 


High. 
High. 


Low. 
Low. 
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Mapping 
symbol 


Soils 


LdA2 


Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. : 


Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 


Guthrie silt loam. 


Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent . 


slopes, moderately eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes. . 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 
0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 
8 to 25 percent slopes. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 
25 to 70 percent slopes. 


Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. ~ 

Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. j 

Hollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Klinesville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Lamington silt loam. 


Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 


SOIL ‘SURVEY 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high 
water 
table 


Feet 
+ 


6+ 


aor 


2-6 


Taste 5.—Brief description of soils and 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Brief description of soil and site 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Feet 

3-20+] Soils on uplands; 2 to 3 feet of well-drained 
silt loam over phyllite or schist. Some 
areas are micaceous and channery. 


3-20+-] Soils in depressions, along drainageways, 

and at the base of slopes of uplands; 3 to 

5 fect of moderately well drained silt 

loam over phyllite or schist, 

4-15 Soil in depressions of uplands; 24 to 6 feet of 
poorly drained silt loam over limestone 
or calcareous material. Subsoil is fine 
textured and is sticky and plastic. 


Soils on uplands; 2% to 4 or more feet of 
well-drained channery silt loam over 
metarhyolite or material that weathered 
from metarhyolite and similar rocks. 


Soils on uplands; 3 feet or less of well-drained 
silt loam over limestone or calcareous 
material. 


Soils on uplands; % to 2 feet of well-drained 
shaly silt loam over red Triassic shale and 
sandstone; droughty. 


Soil on stream terraces; 2% to 5 feet of poorly 
drained silt loam derived from alluvial 
material washed mostly from areas of 
shale and sandstone. Subsoil is fine 
textured. 


3-12 


2-5 | Soils on uplands; 2 to 3 feet of well-drained 
| loamy material over sandstone and con- 


Inches 
0-7 
7-21 

21-26 


0-9 
9~33 
33-40 


0-10 
10-30 
30-45 


0-10 
10-80 


30-45 


0-11 
11-31 
31-36 


0-9 
9-24 
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Classification Coarse Percentage passing sieve— Avail- Maxi- 
| fraction able | Opti- | mum Shrink- 
greater Range in mois- | Reaction | mum dry swell 
than 3 | No.4 | No. 10 | No. 40 { No. 2060 | permeability | ture ca- mois- | den- | potential 
Unified AASHO | inches (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074. pacity ture sity 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Pounds 
Inches per cubic 
Percent Taches per hour per in. pit Percent Soot 
Lee aD ae Se ed lee een SU ae oe ag Bee 0-6. 3 0.20) 502575) |e eee eee 
ML-CL..--- Axb_ Doclys ste 85-100 | 80-95 70-90 65-80 2. 0-6. 3 . 20 | 5. 0-5. 5 15 116 | Moderate. 
ML-CL_-_--- 7: as ee eee 85-100 | 80-95 50-70 50-65 2. 0-6. 3 20 | 5. 0-5. 5 16 112 | Moderate. 
raped ieee eee iene aie ale Ah Re ora aah 4 oe ee |e eee ec Roe 2. 0-6. 3 20 | 5.0-6.0 |.___-_-]------- 
ML-CL___-- Aqbe. Seu sc lcae 90-100 | 85-95 | 80-95 75-90 0. 2-0. 63 19 | 5. 0-6.0 15 116 | Moderate. 
MH-CH_..-| A-6.-_.2]}.----_-- 90-100 | 85-95 65-80 65-80 0. 63-2. 0 19 | 5,0-6.0 16 112 | Moderate. 
peace Dm Mires a | Ale Sell She Se a 2 ere anh | nS [te eta Seine ek <0.2 20 | 5. 8-7.0 |.--_---|-------| 
CHeie go goss AxTscie 2] Seas 95-100 | 85-100 | 80-100 | 80-95 <0. 2 19 | 5. 8-7.0 21 100 | High. 
Oi os <2 est! A=6225c4)2. sere 95-100 | 80-95 | 75-90 50-65 <0, 2 17 | 5. 8-7.0 16 110 | High. 
Ue eadescwtl ben feed ted sotses| ees eons| vee sade te coeels sees 2. 0-6. 3 220° | 5: 225:-8) |aeccets|- secre 
GM or MI- | A-4__-__|-------- 65-80 | 60-75 | 50-70 30-55 2. 0-6. 3 .21 | 5. 2-5. 8 15% 113 | Low. 
GM..-.--.- Ags essen 55-65 50-60 | 35-55 25-35 2, 0-6. 3 25 | 5. 2-5. 8 13 120 | Low. 
Suscotontiche | Ae Re Soler aca ee ake Beebe aes 2. 0-6. 3 25°| -6..0-7,0) |oo ens elo ~ 225 
ML-CL_____ Anas cola v eases 95-100 | 90~100 | 80-95 80-90 2. 0-6. 3 20 | 6. 0-7.0 20 105 | Low. 
GMieoonb ess Been ood Se 60-75 50-65 40-60 25-35 2, 0-6. 3 15 | 6. 0-7. 0 15 110 | Low. 
eoduete woe Silence son) seeeeses seeteed|s bac let ee. (Che esas 2. 0~6, 3 .19 | 4.5-5.6 |..---~-}------- 
GW-GM or | A~lor |____-_-. 25-45 15-385 10-30 5-15 2, 0-6. 3 .13 | 4. 5-5. 8 12 116 | Low. 
GM. A-2 
bgt aided hee eee le eee eS ee eed le itn 2, 0-6, 3 21 | 5. 2-62 |_._-_..|----.~-- 
ML-CL-_-_-_. BSA ANE Boe d oso 75-95 70-85 55-75 55-65 0. 63-2. 0 16 | 5, 2-6. 2 17 105 | Low. 
GMa os.c3 l= sare Or ject cece 3 55-65 50-60 |} 35-55 20-40 | 0. 63-2, 0 15 | 5.2-6.2 15 115 | Low. 
—4. 
suciedar Made faced soe) Secesct, |eesed se klen see cooked se oes 2. 0-6. 3 .18 | 5, 2-62 |-------]------- 
SM-8C__.- BaD OT Yess cole ge se! 80-95 70-85 | 55-75 30-45 2. 0-6. 3 16 | 5, 2-6. 2 1 120 | Low. 
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Mapping| 
symbol 


LdB2 
LdB3 
LdC2 
LdC3 


Le 


LgB2 
Lgc2 
LeC3 
LgD3 
LeE3 


LhA 
LhB2 


LtB3 
LtC3 
LvB 


MaB2 
MaC2 
MaC3 
MaD3 


Me 


MoA 
MoB2 


SOIL SURVEY 


Soils 


Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Lawrence silt loam. 


Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes----- 
Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
“moderately eroded. 


Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 
15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 per- 
cent slopes. 


Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
vercly eroded. 


Melvin and Lindside silt loams. 
Melvin soil: 


Lindside soil: 


Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes - - _ 
Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high 
water 
table 


Feet 


1% 


3+ 


44 


0-1% 


24 


4+ 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Feet 


4-15 


2-15 


2-4 


3-20+ 


5-15 


4-10 


TaBLy 5.—Brief description of soils and 


Brief description of soil and site 


glomerate. 


Soil in depressions of uplands; 3 feet or 
more of somewhat poorly drained silt 
loam over limestone or calcareous mater- 
ial. Subsoil is sticky and plastic. 


Soils on uplands; 1 to 2% feet of well-drained 
channery silt loam over diabase or weath- 
ered diabase. 


Soils on uplands; 2 to 3 fect of moderately 
well drained or somewhat poorly drained 
silt loam over porcelanite. Silt pan 
below plow layer. 


Soils on uplands; 1 to 2 feet of moderately 
well drained or somewhat poorly drained 
silt loam over porcelanite. Silt pan 
below plow layer. 


Soils on uplands; less than 2 feet of well- 
drained loam or channery loam over 
material that weathered from phyllite, 
gneiss, and schist; some areas are mica- 
ceous. 


Soil on flood plains; more than 3 feet of 
poorly drained or somewhat poorly 
drained silt loam developed from ma- 
terial washed from areas of limestone or 
calcareous shale or schist. 


Soil on flood plains; 3 feet or more of 
moderately well drained alluvial ma- 
terial washed from limestone uplands. 
Plow layer is silt loam over silty clay 
loam or clay loam that contains scattered 
lenses of sand and gravel. 


Soils on uplands; 2% to 5 feet of well-drained 
silt loam over clayey material that 
weathered from diabase. Some areas 


Depth 
from 
ane 
typic 
profile) 


Inches 


24-32 


0-11 
11-62 
62-70 


0-8 
8-22 
22-62 


0-8 - 
8-30 


30-47 
0-7 


7-16 
16-24 


0-7 
7-18 


18-48 
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Classification 
Unified AASHO 

GM__-..--- A-2..... 
“MH-CH____| A-7_____ 
Meeescest A-2.002- 
“GL or SM__-| A-6 or 

A-7 

SMe- us .s225 A~2 or 

A-4 


Coarse 
fraction 
greater 
than 3 

inches 


Percent 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No.4 | No. 10 | No. 40 
(4.7 (2.0 (0.42 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
75-90 65-80 30-55 
“95-100 | 90-100 | 95-100 
70-80 | 50-60 | 25-45 
“95-100 | 90-95 | 80-100° 
95-100 | 85-95 | 65-85 


70-90 65-85 55-75 
50-65 45-60 35-55 
“Ba70 | 46208 | 40-60 
50-65 40-55 385-50 
“T9577 852100 | 852557 
100 95-100 | 85-95 
srccrcf-r907 902957 
ee oe 100 | 75-95 
“952100 | 902100 | 852987” 


No. 200 
(0.074 
mm.) 


25-35 


Range in 


Avail- 
able 
mois- 


permeability | ture ca- 


Inches per hour 
2. 0-6. 3 


A 
& 
ix} 


° 
Rr 
oow 


pacity 


Inches 
per in, 


0. 13 


.16 
. 18 


Reaction 


P 
5. 2-6. 


PDD 


gH or gn 


oe 


or 


EE 


5-6. 
2-6. 


5-6. 
5-6, 


2-6. 
5-6. 


2-6. 
2-6, 


2-6. 


0-7. 
0-7. 


. 0-7. 


5-6. 
. 8-6. 


SAN 
ono 


2 


CLOTS 


Maxi- 
mum 
dry 
den- 
sity 
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Shrink- 
swell 
potential 


Low. 


High. 
Low. 


Moderate 


Low. 


Moderate. 


Low. 


Moderate. 
Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
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Mapping Soils 

symbol 

MoC2 Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moglerately eroded. 

MsB Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. 

MsD Montalto very stony silt loam, 8 to 25 per- 
cent slopes. 

MsE Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 per- 
cent slopes. 

MtA2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

MtB2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 

. slopes, moderately eroded. 

MtC2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

MuA Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 
to 3 percent slopes. 

MuB Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 
to 8 percent slopes. 

MvA2 Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

MvB2 Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

MvC2 Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

MvC3 Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

MvyD Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

MvD3 Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

PeA2 Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

PeB2 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

PeB3 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

PeC2 Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderate eroded. 

PeC3 Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

PeD2 Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

RaA Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

RaB2 Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

RdA Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. 

RdB2 Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

ReA2 Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. , 

ReB2 Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 


slopes, moderately eroded. 


SOIL 


Depth to 
seasonally 
- high 
water ° 
table 


Feet 


5+ 


ov 


0-1% 


1% 


SURVEY - 


TaBuE 5.—Brief description of soils and 


Depth to 
bedrock 


Brief description of soil and site 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Feet 


4-10 


24-5 


1-4 


5-15 


are channery, and in most places there 
are large boulders. Subsoil is fine tex- 
tured. 


Soils on uplands; 2% to 5 feet of moderately 
well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
silt loam over loamy material that 
weathered from diabase. Some areas 
are channery, and in many places there 
are large boulders. Subsoil is fine tex- 
tured. 


Soils on uplands, mostly in the vicinity of 
South Mountain; 2 to 4 feet or more of 
well-drained silt loam or channery silt 
loam over greenstone or similar weath- 
ered material, Some areas are very 
stony and contain boulders. 


Soils on uplands; 1% to 3 feet of well- 
drained silt loam and shaly silt loam over 
weathered red shale and some red sand- 
stone. 


Soils on uplands; 2 to 4 feet of moderately 
well drained silt loam over weathered red 
shale or shale and sandstone. 


Moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained silt loam over silty clay 
loam; lenses of loam or clayey sand occur 
in some areas. Material is alluvium and 
colluvium derived mainly from uplands 
ee by limestone or other calcareous 
rock. ; 

Properties of Wiltshire soil described here. 
For properties of Readington soil, see 
description of Readington silt loam. 


Soils on uplands; % to 1% feet of somewhat 
poorly drained shaly silt loam over acid, 
red shale or red shale and fine red sand- 
stone. Soils droughty at times. 


Inches 


36-50 


0-8 
8-28 
28-39 


0-9 
9-38 
38-48 


0-8 
8-23 
23—41 


0-10 
10-40 


40-46 
0-7 


7-17 
17-338 


0-8 
8-12 


12-22 
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Classification Coarse Percentage passing sieve— 
fraction 
greater Range in 
than 3 | No.4 | No, 10 | No. 40 | No. 200 | permeability 
Unified AASHO | inches (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Percent Znches per hour 
SM__---.--- A-2 or -|_....-.-- 75-90 65-80 60-75 25-40 2, 0-6. 3 
A-4, 

Bee Sale ASME aa) he Bc le LN pe EE eel bear td allele [tae tts Rt ee eae 2, 0-6. 3 
ML-CL-_----| A-6_.--_|....___- 95-100 | 90-100 | 75-95 55-65 | 0. 63-2. 0 
SM-SG____- A-4..0- 2] 22 95-100 | 90-100 | 70-90 40-50 0. 2-0. 63 

Lode beeen cE Ee Stik ee ote ola tn 2 aya | oes ood le Sen) ae a 2. 0-6. 3 
rer aes or aes hi Cae | ee 60-90 55-85 55-75 40-70 0. 63-2. 0 

: —7 
GM_.-.----- A-2 or |. 1.22. 55-65 50-60 385-55 80-45 0. 63-2. 0 
A-4 

Sooke teeoeel en dead sree be. bl Medte cote eh ed oe herb epee eee 2. 0-6. 3 
ML-CL.__--- A-4_00-]_ 00 85-100 | 80-95 | 80-90 60-75 2. 0-6. 3 
SM-SC or A-2or |__.---2- 60-80 | 50-70 | 30~45 30-55 2. 0-6. 3 

L. A-4. 

roe a gee) OF nd (Ee AR RRNA) SOME REID: rete cerey CD OU Sa mIAL cae er ey a 2. 0-6. 3 

ML-CL____- A-4 or [iol ___- 95-100 | 90-100 | 85-95 65-85 0. 63-2. 0 
A-6 
MI-CL.._-- Arte Soe 85-100 | 80-100 | 65-85 55~75 2. 0-6. 3 

Walt Se eS eee ES) hs el in eile es ees ee 2. 0-6. 3 
CL-ML..___ A-4__---}0 02 e 80-95 75-95 80-90 55-75 0. 63-2. 0 
CL-ML__--- A-4__2.-]0 00 e 75-90 70-90 75-85 50-65 0. 2-0. 63 

Seastere@aoes |Z oe ned bol .eere|bseceada be loac cclece ceded ede 2. 0-6. 3 
ML-CL or A-4.....|-----.-- 85-100 | 80-95 60-80 45-65 2. 0-6. 3 

SM-SC. 
GM-GC.---| A-2_----|-.---_-. 40-60 | 35-55 | 30-60 20-385 | 0. 63-2. 0 


Avail- 
able 
mois- 
ture ca- 
pacity 


Inches 
per in. 


0. 


14 


.19 
7 
.16 


215 
21 


24 


~ 22 


"12 


. 20 


ap ks) 
221 


Reaction 


pH 
5. 8-6, 6 


on 
co 
& 
on 


5. 2-6. 
5. 2-5. 


OOO 


5, 2-6. 0 
5, 2-6. 0 


5. 2-6. 0 


Opti- 
mum 

mois- 
ture 


Percent 
25 


Shrink- 
swell 
potential 


Low. 


Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
Low. 


Moderate. 


Low. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 
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Mapping| 
symbol 


ReB3 
ReC3 


RhA 
RhB 
RmB 


Ro 


SsB2 


$sB3 
SsC2 
SsC3 
SsD3 


WaA 
WaB 


WeA 


Wd 


WoA 
WoB 


SOIL SURVEY 


Tasie 5.—Brief description of soils and 


Soils 


Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
- slopes, severely eroded. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes _ 

Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_ 


Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Rowland silt loam. 
Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 


Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 


slopes, severely eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, é 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes - _ 

Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes -- 

Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes. 


Wehadkee silt loam, 


Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__-- 
Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes._-- 


Depth to 
seasonally 
high 
water 
table 


Feet 


0-2 


3-- 


0 


Depth 
from 
Depth to Brief description of soil and site surface 
bedrock (typical 
profile) 
Feet Inches 
5-50-+] Soils in depressions and along drainageways 0-7 
of uplands; 3 to 5 feet of poorly drained 7-48 
silt loam or gravelly silt loam formed in 48-56 
alluvium and colluvium washed from 
areas of Highfield and Myersville soils. 
5-12 Soil on flood plains; 3 feet or more of mod- 0-15 


erately well drained silt loam formed in 15-48 
material washed primarily from areas of 
red shale and sandstone, 


1-3 Soils on uplands; 1 to 2 feet of well-drained 0-7 
sandy loam over sandstone or saprolyte 7-14 
that weathered from sandstone. Soils 
droughty at times. 


14-18 
4-12 Soils in low, level areas and along drainage- 0-9 
ways of uplands; 2% to 4 feet of poorly 9-30 
drained silt loam over weathered dia- 
base. Subsoil is fine textured and is 
very sticky and very plastic when wet. 
30-40 
4-15 | Soils on flood plains; 3 feet or more of 0-5 
poorly drained silt loam that formed in 5-37 
material washed mostly from weathered 
granite, gneiss, schist, diabase, and 
quartzite. Subsoil is very plastic silty 
clay. : 
4-12 Soils in depressions and along drainageways 0-9 
of uplands; more than 3 feet of poorly 9-20 
drained silt loam over phyllite, schist, 20-37 
and gneiss. Subsoil is fine textured and 
is sticky and plastic when wet. 
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Classification Coarse Percentage passing sieve— 
fraction 
greater Range in 
than 3 | No.4 | No. 10 | No. 40 | No. 200 | permeability 
Unified AASHO | inches (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Percent Inches per hour 


“MIL-CL__1 22] A-4_07]22 222222] 90-100 
SM or ML-.| A-4___.-|.------- 80-100 
MOH ees aseog| Ae Veciedloonnas se G0=100, 
MI-CL...-- A>B2i.cluenteue 95~100 
(OHt cccpnce| ATi 22.|sacece-| 95-100" 
“GL, or ML___| A~4-027 7/727 I7 [95-100 
CH or MH__] A~7____|-------- 95-100 


emreneeted Rese cere ee eee ery 2. 0-6. 3 
90-100 | 65-85 65-75 2. 0-6. 3 
80-100 | 50-70 40-60 2. 0-6. 3 

Lath ouigs|Set awa s sees <0.2 
90-100 |} 85-95 80-95 <0. 2 
90-100 | 70-90 55-70 <0. 2 

ee ery eee ee ae <0. 2 
90-100 | 85-95 80-95 <0. 2 

eae eats eee ee <0. 2 
90-100 | 85-95 55-70 <0. 2 
90-100 | 75-95 70-80 <0. 2 


Avail- 
able 
mois- 
ture ca- 
pacity 


Inches 
per in. 


. 20 
11 


Reaction 


pH 


00m 


Maxi- 
Opti- | mum | Shrink- 
mum dry swell 
mois- | den- | potential 
ture sity 
Pounds 
per cubic 
Percent Soot 
"6 | 105 | Moderate. 

13 110 | Low. 
“iB | 105 | Moderate. 
Poe tde by 113 | Low. 

14 111 | Low. 
oars oa 100 ) High. 

16 110 | High. 
30) 100 | High. 
"15 “""105 | Moderate. 

20 100 | High. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBLe 6.—Lngineering 


[Absence of data indicate that there are no soil 


Soil series and map symbols 


Abbotistown silt loam (AbA, AbA2, AbB2)-_- 


Arendtsville gravelly loam (AgA, AgB2, AgC2, 
AgC3, AgD, AgD3, AgE, AgE3, AgF2). 


Athol gravelly silt loam (AtA2, AtB2, AtC2)_ 
Bermudian silt loam (Be)----------------- 


Birdsboro silt loam (BmA, BmB2, BmC2)_-- 


Bowmansville silt loam (Bn, BoA, BoB)---- 
Brecknock silt loam (BrA2, BrB2, BrB3, 
BrC2, BrC3, BrD2, BrD3, BrE). 


Buchanan gravelly silt loam (BuA, BuB)_--- 


Buchanan very stony silt loam (BvC)_------ 


Catoctin channery silt loam (CcB2, CcC2, 
CcC3, CcD?2, CcD3, CcE3). 


Bay very stony loam ( in HhB, HhD, 

Chewacla silt loam (Ck).----------------- 

Conestoga silt loam (CoA2, CoB2, CoB3, 
CoC2, CoC3, CoD3). 

Croton silt loam (CrA, CrB2)___----------- 


Dunning silty clay loam (Du)---..-------- 
Edgemont channery loam (EcB, EcC, EcD2)_ 


Edgemont very stony loam (EhB, EhD, EhE)~ 


Glenelg silt loam (GcA, GeB2, GcC, GeC2)__ 
Glenville silt loam (GnA, GnB)_-----.----- 
Guthrie silt loam (Gu)....-.-.------------ 


Highfield channery silt loam (HcA2, HcB2, 
HeC2, HeC3, HeD, HcD3). 


Hight very stony loam (in HhB, HhD, 
Hollinger silt loam (HoB2, HoC3, HoD3)_.- 


Klinesville shaly silt loam (KsA2, KsB2, 
KsB3, KsC2, KsC3, KsD3, KsE3). 


Suitability |Susceptibility| 


for winter to frost 
grading action Topsoil 
Bait n.ocos Moderate__-_} Fair. --_- 
Good_-_-..- Low__-.-.- Good-_-_-- 
Good___--- Low_------ Good__- 
Fair__---.- Moderate__-]| Good-_-- 
Pair... -- Low.------ Good--- 
Poor__._--- High---_-_- Fair_..- 
Fas ccu as Low------- Fair___- 
Fair... --- Moderate.__] Fair---- 
Fair..-..-- Moderate__-| Poor_.-- 
Good_...-- Low_-_.--- Fair to 
good 
Good. ..--- LOWesgese 2s Poor-..- 
Fair... __- Low. ----- Fair to 
good 
Fair. ..---- Moderate..-| Good_-- 
Poor______- High....__- Fair to 
poor 
Very poor...| High.--_--- Poor- __-- 
Good_....- Low_--.--- Fair... 
Good..---- Low_-___--- Fair to 
poor 
Good__-_-__- Low. -__--- Fair to 
good. 
Pal nce se Moderate_-_-| Fair to 
good. 
Very poor.-| High--_.--- Poor._.- 
Good_-_-_.-- Low-__..--- Fair to 
good. 
Good_-_-_-.- Low_.__.-- Poor. ___ 
Fair__--.- Low-..-.-- Fair to 
good. 
Good. ..--- Low--..--- Poor... 


_-| Poor to fair 


Suitability for— 


Road 
subgrade 


Road fill 


Soil features 
adversely affecting— 


Highway location 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


Scattered rock 
edges. 

Occasional 
flooding. 


Flooding; high 
water table. 

Some steep slopes; 
bedrock near 
surface. 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


Shallowness to 
bedrock. 


Stoniness_-_-______ 


Flooding..-.-..-- 
High water table. . 


Flooding; high 
water table. 
Some moderately 
steep slopes. 


Some steep, stony 
slopes. 


Variable depth to 
bedrock. 

Seasonally high 

’_ water table. 

High water table. _ 


S8oh8e Stoniness_.-_-.--- 

Shallowness to 
bedrock. 

Shallowness to 
hard shale. 
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Soil features adversely affecting—Continued 


Construction and 


Farm ponds 


maintenance of Agricultural Drigation Terraces and Waterways 
pipelines drainage : diversions 
Reservoir area Embankment 
Seasonally high |---..-.-2-.22---- |e Fragipan -..---- Slow permeability .(.-.....--------- 
water table. 
a pepe pete ween Rapid perme- _ou.--_---.-.._-] Not needed_____| Moderately rapid |.--.2.--.-_.---- 
ability. permeability. 
Scattered rock Moderate perme- j__.__-___----__- Not needed_____ Moderate perme- |__-.__.---_----- 
ledges. ability. ability. 
Occasional flood- | Rapid perme-  — |____-_-- ute e Occasional Occasional flood- Occasional Occasional 
ing. ability. flooding. ing. flooding. flooding. 
Leia aie Bile eh arete S ‘Rapid perme- ——f___e eee Not needed____- Moderate perme- |_-...----------- 
ability; gravel ability. 
pockets. 
Flooding; high = |_2 2 --- Flooding -_------ Flooding.-__..- Flooding; slow High water Flooding. 
water table. permeability. table. 
Shallowness to Shallowness in f__o__ eee Not needed___-- Moderate perme- | Shallowness in 
bedrock. some areas. ability; shallow- some areas. 
ness In some 
areas. 
Moderately slow Moderately slow |___..-..------_e Fragipan_._._.- Moderately slow |_-....---------- 
permeability ; permeability. . permeability. 
seasonally high 
water table. 
Stoniness, moder- | Stoniness___._.--- Stoniness___.-_- Stoniness; fragi- | Moderately slow | Stoniness....-_- Stoniness. 
ately slow pan. permeability ; 
permeability ; stoniness. 
seasonally high 
water table. ; 
Shallowness - - -.-- Shallowness__.__.- Moderate per- Not needed____- Shallowness; mod- {| Shallowness; Shallowness to 
meahility. erately rapid boulders in bedrock. 
permeability. some wreas. 
Stoniness..------ Stoniness_-_------ Stoniness___-.-- Stoniness__.-_-- Shallowness in Stoniness____.-- Stoniness. 
some areas. 
Flooding; season- | Flooding; rapid Flooding. ..-.-- Flooding. ..---- Flooding; moder- | Seasonally high 
ally high water permeability. ately rapid water table. 
table. permeability. 
ie 5 lacatiaths at eh lara oes BCE, Cavernous bed- ~euaeea--------.-| Not needed____.| Moderately rapid |_---.----------- 
rock in some permeability. 
areas. 
High water table__|__......---.------|__.22 2-2 eee Lack of outlets; | High water table; | Lack of outlets._| Lack of outlets. 
fragipan. slow perme- , 
ability. 
Flooding; high Flooding. -.------ Flooding. -~----- Lack of outlets; | Flooding; slow Lack of outlets__| Lack of outlets. 
water table. flooding. permeability. 
Moderate depth Rapid permea- Subject to Not needed____- Moderately rapid |_.-..------.-.-- 
to bedrock. bility in sub- piping. permeability. 
soil. 
Steepness; stoni- | Rapid permea- Very stony-—-__ Not needed___-- Steep; very stony__| Stoniness.____-- Stoniness. 
ness. bility in sub- 
soil; stoniness. 
Variable depth to | Rapid permea- Compacting Not needed.__.. Moderately rapid |.--------------- 
bedrock. bility. difficult. permeability. 
Seasonally high  j|__......---.------|..__-.--._------ Seasonally high | Moderately slow |---.------------ 
water table. water table. permeability. ; 
Mucins heh enna a ae ete Ed Low strength___| Lack of outlets._| Slow permeability.| Lack of outlets._| Lack of outlets. 
water table. 
Moderate depth Rapid perme-  —|_______-__- eee Not needed. ___- Moderately rapid |_-.-.----------- 
to rock in some bility. permeability. 
places. 
Stoniness.___-. 2. Stoniness._.____-- Stoniness___---- Stoniness_-.-.-- Shallowness in Stoniness__...-- Stoniness. 
some areas. 
Shallowness. .--.- Shallowness._.._-- enews to Not needed__._- Shallowness_------ Shallowness___-_- 
rock. : . 
Shallowness_.__.. Permeability; Rapid permea- Not needed.___- Moderately rapid | Shallowness._.-- 
bedrock. bility. permeability. 
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TaBLe 6.—EHngineering interpre- 
NN 


Suitability for— Soil features 
adversely affecting— 
: Suitability |Susceptibility 
Soil series and map symbols for winter to frost ; 
grading action Topsoil Road Road fill Highway location 
subgrade 
pis nt le ee A ae A ee pase a xis Pe es st Joa | 
Lamington silt loam (La)..--------------- Fair-.----- Moderate._.; Poor to Fair to Fair... .- High water table__ 
fair. poor 
Lansdale loam (LdA2,.LdB2, LdB3, LdC2, | Good.----- Low....--- Fair__..-.- Fair to G00d sean Le os eect eee | 
LdC3), : . poor, 
Lawrence silt loam (Le)_------------------ Poor-__----- High_------ Fair... --- Poor-__-_--- Poor_._--.. Seasonally high 
water table. 
Legore crear of). loam (LgB2, LgC2, | Good-.-__- Moderate.__) Fair -_----- Faire e222 Fair... Shallowness.._____- 
LgC3, LgD3, LgE3 
Lehigh silt loam CLA, LhB2)_--..--------- Fair-.-.-_- Moderate_.-| Fair. .----- Fair to Fair_.___-- Seasonally high 
’ poor. water table. 
Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant (LtB3, ; Fair.-.---- Moderate_..}| Poor_.-..-- Fair to Fair_...2-- Shallowness; 
poor. seasonally high 
water table. 
Lehigh very stony silt loam (LvB)-----.---- Fair....-.- Moderate...| Poor_..-.-- Fair to Fair... .-- Seasonally bigh 
oor. water table. 
Lindside silt loam (in Me)--.------------- Fair. .-.--- Moderate...| Good.----- OOr....---- Fair. ..__-- Flooding; sca- 
sonally high 
; . water table. 
Manor loam (MaB2, MaC2, MaC3, MaD3)..; Good-...--- Low.------ Fair... .-- Fair... -- Fair_._____ Shallowness to 
bedrock. 
Melvin silt loam (in Me)----------~-------- Poor-_-.--- High---_--- Fair__----- | Poor____---] Fair to Flooding; high 
: poor. water table. 
Montalto silt loam (MoA, MoB2, MoC2)__.- Good--...- Moderate.._| Good_-.._- Poor__._--- Paine 2... cnlaacieecke cee oh eed 
Montalto very stony silt loam (MsB, MsD, | Good..---- Moderate___| Fair ie Poor._----- Fair. ____-- Stoniness__....._- 
MsE). good. 
Mount ee: silt loam (MtA2, MtB2, MtC2, | Fair__..._-] Moderate___| Fair__~_--- Faire. 2622 Fair... .-- Seasonally high 
MuA, MuB). . water table. 
Myersville silt loam a vA2, MvB2, MvC2, | Good-._-_-- Low. .----- Fair to Fair_...---- Fair. ...2_- Moderate depth to 
MvC3, MvD, MvD3). . good. bedrock in some 
, ; places. 
Penn silt loam (PeA2, PeB2, PeB3, PeC2, Good_____- Low_----.- Fair. -2-__ Fair... 2. Good..__-- Variable; shallow- 
PeC3, PeD2). ness to bedrock. 
Readington, silt loam (RaA, RaB2, and in| Fair------- Moderate...| Fair to Poor to Fair_-.---- Seasonally high 
RdA, RdB2). good. fair. water table. 
Reaville shaly silt loam (ReA2, ReB2, ReB3, | Poor------- Moderate - -| Fair to Fair_.-_--- Pairs 222232 Shallowness; sea- 
ReC3). poor. sonally high 
. water table. 
Rohrersville silt loam (RhA, RhB)----------| Poor------- Moderate - _| Fair to Poor to fair_| Fair. ..-.~- Seasonally high 
poor. water table. 
Rohrersville very stony silt loam (RmB)----| Poor_..---- Moderate __| Poor._--_~- Poor to fair.) Fair_....--- Seasonally high 
J ; water table. 
Rowland silt loam (Ro)------- 2 uw Poor_.-.-.- High------- Good_.---- Fair...2--- Fair... _-- Flooding-...-.-.- 
Steinsburg panty loam (SsB2, $sB3, SsC2, | Good.--_--- Low------- Poor-_----- Fair to Fair____.-- Shallowness to 
SsC3, SsD3). ; good. bedrock. 
Watchung silt loam (WaA, WaB)---------- Poor__-_--- High--__-_- Poor__----- Poor__----- Poor._.-_-- High water table__ 
Watchung very stony silt loam (WcA)------ Poor--_----- High------- Poor-.----- Poor._.---- Poor-.----- High water table. 
Wehadkee silt loam (Wd)-_---------------- Poor..----- High.------ Fair to Poor___---- Poor_.----- Flooding__-----_- 
poor. 
Wiltshire silt loam (in RdA, RdB2)--------- “Faitesscess Moderate. - Good a aibrele Poor... ---- Poor._-.--- Seasonally high 
: water table. 
Worsham silt loam (WoA, WoB)----.------ Poor..----- High-.-.._- Poor__--.-- Poor___.--- Poor-_----- High water table-_ 


Se 


tations of the soils—Continued 


Construction and 
maintenance of 
pipelines 


High water table__ 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


Shallowness..-.- 


Seasonally high 
water table. 

Shallow; season- 
nally high 
water table. 

Stoniness___-_.-- 


Flooding; season- 
sonally high 
water table. 

Shallowness. --_.- 


High water table_~ 


Boulders in some 
places. 
Stoniness___--.-- 


Seasonally high 
water table. 
Moderate depth 

to bedrock in 
some places. 
Shallowness to 


rock. 
Scasonally high 
water table. 


Shallowness..-..- 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


Seasonally high 
water table. 

Flooding; high 
water table. 

Shallowness to 
bedrock. 

High water. table__ 


High water table. 
Flooding. .-.--..- 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


High water table_- 
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Soil features adversely affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Rapid perme- 
ability. 

Cavernous bed- 
rock in some 
areas. 

Rapid perme- 
ability. 


“Stoniness.. 2. 


Flooding. __-.---- 


Rapid perme- 
ability. 


Flooding. ...---- 


Stoniness in some 
areas. 

Moderate perme- 
ability. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability. 

Permeability in 
substrata in 
some places. 


Shallowness.__--.- 


Rapid perme- 
ability. 


Flooding. ..--.... 


Cavernous sub- 
strata in some 
places. 


Embankment 


Rapid perme- 
ability. 
Flooding. -.-.-- 


Stoniness in 
some areas. 


Shallowness____-_ 
Low strength_ —_ 
Stoniness.....-- 


Flooding; low 
strength. 


Agricultural 
drainage 


High water 
table. 


Not needed _.-.- 
Seasonally high 


water table; 
fragipan. 


Seasonally high 
water table. 
Siltpan...2----- 
Stoniness.....-- 


Flooding. __.--- 


Not needed_..-- 


Very slow per- 
meability. 


| Not needed____. 


Not needed. -_-- 


Stoniness in 
some areas. 
Not needed_...- 


Not needed__.- 
Fragipan.--__-- 


Shallowness...-- 


Moderately 
slow perme- 
ability. 
Stoniness_-.-..- 


Flooding; high 
water table. 
Not needed__.__ 


Slow perme- 
ability. 

Stoniness; slow 
permeability. 

Flooding_-.-..- 


Moderately 
slow perme- 
ability. 

Slow perme- 
ability. 


Trrigation 


Moderate perme- 
ability; high 
water table. 

Moderately rapid 
permeability. 

Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Shallowness_._.--- 


Siltpan BY Sod gets oO 


Flooding; mod- 
erately slow 
permeability. 

Rapid perme- 
ability. 

Flooding. ..--._.. 


Moderate perme- 
ability. 

Stoniness; 
steepness. 

Moderate perme- 
ability. 

Moderate perme- 
ability. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability. 

Seasonaily high 
water table; 
moderate per- 
meability. 

Shallowness_..--~- 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Stoniness_.___.--- 


Flooding; high 
water table. 

Rapid perme- 
ability. 

Slow perme- 
ability. 

Slow permeability 


Flooding; slow 
permeability. 

Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Slow permeability- 


Terraces and 
diversions 


‘Shallowness____- 


Not needed__._- 
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Waterways 


High water table. 


Shallowness. 


Stoniness. 


Flooding. 


Stoniness. 


Shallowness. 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


Stoniness. 
Flooding. 
Shallowness. 
High water 
table. 
Stoniness. 
Flooding. 


Seasonally high 
water table. 


High water 
table. 
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Table 6, beginning on page 58, rates the soils in the 
county according to their suitability for winter grading, 
their susceptibility to frost action, and their suitability 
as topsoil, road subgrade, and road fill. It also lists unde- 
sirable features of the soils that affect several named engi- 
neering practices and structures, and that, therefore, must 
be considered in planning, design, construction, and 
maintenance. 


Soils and Rural Developments 


Adams County, especially in the northern and eastern 
parts, is increasing in population. If the present trend 
continues or intensifies, many farming areas of the county 
will be transformed into residential developments. This 
soil survey will help in planning these developments and 
in solving problems that arise as the use of the land 
changes. Planning officials and developers, as well as 
homeowners, can find useful information on the soil maps, 
in the text, and in the tables of this report. Table 6 in the 
subsection “Engineering Uses of the Soils” gives informa- 
tion on the features of the soils in each series that affect 
construction of ponds, laying of pipelines, location of 
roads, and other uses. In table 5 properties important in 
engineering are estimated. 

In table 7 the limitations of the soils in the county for 
specified rural uses are rated slight, moderate, or severe. 
If the limitations for a specified use are rated moderate or 
severe, the chief limitation for the use specified is listed. 
Table 7, the soil map, and the text of this subsection are 
guides.and will eliminate some soils from further consider- 
ation as sites ‘for rural development, but for other soils an 
investigation on the site of a planned development is 
needed. In rating the limitations, only features of soils 
were considered. Location in relation to established con- 
ters or transportation lines and other economic factors are 
important and will affect the selection of a site. 

In the following pages the soils of the county are placed 
in 18 building site groups on the basis of soil features that 
affect their use for building sites and for other rural devel- 
opment. These features are depth of the soil, degree of 
slope, internal drainage, hazard of flooding, kind of parent 
material, and stoniness. For each building site group, the 
soils are briefly described and are listed. Then their use 
for rural development is discussed, especially their use as 
disposal fields for septic tanks and as foundations for 
buildings of not more than three stories. The limitations 
for other specified uses are given in table 7. 


BUILDING SITE GROUP t 


This group consists mainly of deep, well-drained, perme- 
able soils on slopes that range from 0 to 8 percent. Some 
areas of Highfield scils and Myersville soils are moderately 
deep. Thesoilsin this group are— 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Birdsboro silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


‘able soils on slopes that Se from 8 to 25 percent. 


Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 

meee channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

nee channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
ero . 

Myersville silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Generally, the soils in this group are better suited, and 
have fewer limitations as sites for houses and other build- 
ings, than the soils of any other building site group in the 
county. Some of the soils, however, are among the best in’ 
the county for farming and probably should be used to 
produce special crops. 

Because slopes are not steep and grading is easy, the 
soils in this group are desirable for most residential and 
rural construction. IExcept for the Athol soils and some 
areas of the Conestoga soils, the soils make good founda- 
tions for buildings. The Athol and Conestoga soils should 
be examined carefully before construction is planned 
because cracks or caverns in the bedrock may cause founda- 
tions to fail. Some areas of the Conestoga soils are cavern- 
ous because limestone has been taken away in solution. 
Most of the soils in this group permit the mfiltration of 
sewage effluent at a moderate rate that is adequate for the 
operation of septic tanks, but disposal fields may pollute 
the ground water in some areas of the Athol and Conestoga 
soils where there are cracks and caverns in the bedrock. 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 2 


This group consists mainly of deep, well-drained, perme- 
Some 
areas of Highfield soils and Myersville soils are moderately 
deep. Thesoils in this group are— 


misao gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
_ Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, : 
Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Conestoga silt-loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 


eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
ee channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
ero . a! 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Because of their slopes, these soils are limited in their 

use for most residential development, and erosion, includ- 
ing gully erosion, may be a problem because runoff is rapid. 
Except on the steeper slopes where soil creep may occur, 
sites for building foundations are generally good. The 
water table is not high. Normal loads of effluent from 
septic tanks can be disposed of satisfactorily in most of 
these soils, but in some areas of the Athol and Conestoga 
soils the waste may sink into large channels in the bedrock 
and contaminate the ground water. 
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BUILDING SITE GROUP 3 

This group consists of deep, well-drained, moderately 
permeable soils on slopes that range from 0 to 8 percent. 
The soils are— 

Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
Montalto silt Joum, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Except for the very stony soil, the soils in this group are 
suited to special crops. Consequently, retaining areas for 
farming should be considered. 

The slopes of these soils present few limitations for most: 
kinds of residential and other rural construction. Also, 
the soils make good foundations for buildings, but the 
many boulders m the very stony soil add to the cost of 
excavation and grading. ‘The water table is not seasonally 
high. These soils are permeable enough to have good 
drainage and xeration, ‘but permeability is not so rapid 
as that of the soils in building site groups 1 and 2, and the 
rate of disposal for effluent from septic tanks is much 
slower. 

BUILDING SITE GROUP 4 

This group consists of deep, well-drained, moderately 
slowly permeable soils on slopes that range from 8 to 95 
percent. These soils are— 

Montalto silt loam, 8 to 14 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 

The slopes of these soils present. moderate limitations 
for most residential construction. These soils make good 
foundations for buildings except in the steeper areas where 
soil creep may occur. The very stony soil is difficult and 
expensive to excavate because of the boulders on and in the 
soil. During and following construction on the soils in 
this group, runoff may wash away soil material and also 
flood the unprotected lower areas and deposit silt. The 
water table is not seasonally high, and internal drainage 
and aeration are good. Because permeability is only mod- 
erately slow, the rate of disposal for effluent from septic 
tanks is less than that on the soils in building site groups 
Land 2. Larger areas are needed for disposal fields. 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 5 


This group consists of deep and moderately deep, well- 
drained, permeable soils on slopes that range from 0 to 8 
percent. These soils are— 


Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 
Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Lansdale loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Penn silt loum, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent, slopes, severely eroded. 


The slopes of these soils present slight limitations for 
most residential and other rural construction. Suitability 
for foundations varies, but in most places it is good. In 


many places excavations reach rock of varying hardness,. 


for depth to bedrock is generally only 2 to 4 feet, and the 
upper part of the rock is partly weathered and soft. In 
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many areas of Glenelg and Manor soils, rotten rock, or 
saprolite, that cannot support a heavy weight, extends to 
a depth of 20 feet. The very stony soils in this group con- 
tain enough boulders to add to the cost of excavation, and 
grading. Areas used for sanitary fill are subject. to set- 
tling. Although these soils are well drained and permeable, 
and the infiltration of effluent from septic tanks is satis- 
factory.in most places, the bedrock is at x depth of less 
than 3 feet in some places and limits use as disposal fields 
for septic tanks, Except for the very stony soils, the soils 
in this group are fairly good for farming. 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 6 


This group consists mainly of moderately deep, well- 
drained, permeable soils on slopes that range from 8 to 25 
percent, but some of the soils are deep and very stony. 
The soils in this group are— 

Brecknock silt loum, § to 15 percent: slopes, moderately eroded. 
Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Brecknock silt loam, 15 to percent slopes, severely eroded, 
Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded, 
Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 
Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent, slopes, moderately eroded. 
Luusdate loam, 8 to 15 percent. slopes, severely eroded. 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Manor foam, 15 to 24 percent, slopes, severely eroded. 

Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 
Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

These soils have slopes that only moderately limit their 
use for most residential construction, but they are too 
steep for most commercial or light industrial structures. 
Sites ave fairly good for the foundations of small struc- 
tures. In many places the Manor and Glenelg soils are 
underlain by partly weathered rock, or saprolite, that is 
generally soft and elastic. The very stony soils contain 
enough boulders to make grading and excavating dificult 
and expensive. Soil creep may occur on the stronger 
slopes. During and after rural building, runoff is a preb- 
lem and may cause severe gullying. The water table is 
not seasonally high, and internal drainage and xeration 
are good. Bedrock near the surface and the slopes limit 
the use of these soils as disposnl fields for septic tanks. 


wT 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 7 


This group consists mainly of shallow, well-drained 
soils on slopes that range from 0 to 8 percent. Some 
areas of the Legore and Steinsburg soils are moderately 
deep. The soils in this group are— 


Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, inoderately 
eroded. 

Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Klinesville shaly sitt loum, 6 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Klinesyille shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 3 te 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Stelusburg sandy loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 7.—Limiiations of the soils for 


Map 
symbol 


Sails 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


Disposal of effluent 
from septic tanks 


Sewage lagoons 


Sites of homes of 
38 stories or less 


BmB2 


BmC2 


Bn 


BoA 


BoB 


BrA2 


BrB2 


BrB3 


BrC2 


Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Arcndtgville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, 


Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes. 

Arendisville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, sc- 
verely eroded. 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded, 


Athol gravelly silt, loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to § percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded. 

Bermudian silt loam. 


Birdsboro silt loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes. 


Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
croded. 


Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Bowmansville silt loam. 
Bowmansville silt loam, local wluvium, 0 to 3 pereent 
slopes. 


Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 to 8 percent 


slopes. 


Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 


eroded. 


Brecknock silt loam, 3 to $ percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Moderate: slope_--- 


Moderate: slope__-- 


Severe: slope.----- 


Severe: slope__---- 


Slight: possible 
ground-water con- 
tamination. 

Slight: possible 
ground-water con- 
tamination. 


Moderate: slope___- 


Severe: flooding_.-- 


Slight_....--------- 


Slight.....--------- 


Moderate: 


Severe: flooding_--- 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


slope___- 


Slightz22-c2..2cen08 
Moderate: slope__-- 
Severe: moderately 


rapid permeability. 


Severe: moderately 
rapid permeability. 


Severe: slope_----- 


Severe: slope_-._.- 


Severe: slope---_-- 


Severe: “slope_____- 


Severe: moderate 
permeability. 


Severe: moclerate 
permeability. 


Severe: slope------ 


Severe: flooding_--~- 


Severe: moderately 
rapid permea- 
bility. 

Severe: moderately 
rapid permen- 
bility. 


Severe: slope_-.--- 


Severe: flooding__.- 

Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 

Severe: shallow to. 
bedrock. 

Severe: shallow to 
bedrock, 

Severe: slope.._.-- 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Slightsoi2222clenel 
Slight.....----.---- 
Moderate; slope__-- 
Moderate: slope___- 
Moderate: slope__-- 
Severe: slope____-- 
Slightecossesbeeetes 
Slight_------.---- ae 
Moderate: slope___- 
Severe: flooding___- 
Slightisc-ces0 lee 22S 
Slight_._.---------- 
Moderate: slope__-_- 
Severe: ‘flooding_--- 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 
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Degree and kind of limitations for—Continued 


Landscaping and Streets and Athletic fields Parks and Sanitary land Cemeteries 
lawns at ‘homesites parking lots play areas fill (area) 
| Moderate: season- | Moderate: season- | Severe: seasonally Moderate: season- | Severe: seasonally Severe: season- 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Slight. .-.-----.2-.- 
Slighteas.ccketh oes 
Moderate: slope.__- 
Severe: slope; 
erosion. 

Severe: slope; 
erosion. 

Severe: slope_____. 
Slight.__---------_- 
Slight... 2292 22sec. 2 
Moderate: slope____ 
Mederate: flooding 
Slight_._------..--- 
Slight___-----.____- 
Moderate: slope____ 
Severe: high water 
table. 

Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 
Moderate: shallow 


to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: slope____ 


ally high water 
toble. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Slightss.2 etecces et 
Moderate: slope__.. 
Severe: slope-.---. 
Severe: slope_..--- 
Severe: slope.---_- 
Severe: slope._---- 
Slight.....---.---.- 
Moderate: slope_.__ 
Severe: slope. _.-_- 
Moderate: flooding 
Slight___...------.- 
Moderate: slope_._- 
Severe: slope_----. 
Severe: flooding; 


high water table. 


Slight..--2.2ss4o<- 
Moderate: slope_.__ 
Severe: slope; shal- 


low to bedrock. 


Severe: 


high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Moderate: gravelly 
surface layer. 


Moderate: gravelly 
surface layer. 


Severe: slope__—_-- 


Severe: 


slope_.._-- 


Severe: slope. ..._- 


Severe: 


Moderate: 
surface, 


gravelly 


Modcrate: 
surface. 


gravelly 


Severe: 


Moderate:  flooding- 


Slight... .-----_- 


Moderate: slope___- 


Severe: 
Severe: flooding; 


high water table. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: slope__-- 
Moderate: slope___- 
Severe: slope___--- 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Slight. -.------_.--- 
Slight... 222s eeess 
Moderate: slope___- 
Moderate: slope___- 
Severe: slope-_-.-- 
Severe: slope__----- 
Slightso24 222 eaceoce 
Slight. 2222-5 .3s.ee 
Moderate: slope___- 
Slight_.------.----- 
BPR b owt one eaten 
Slighte..s..-.45222- 
Moderate: slope.--- 
Severe: flooding; 


high water table. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock, 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


| 


high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Slights.cootk pevtsee 
Slight_...----.-.--- 


Slight..-.-.--.-2--- 


Moderate: slope.__- 


Severe: 


Slight: scattered 


rock. 


Slight: scattered 


rock, 


Slight: sc:titered 


rock, 
Severe: flooding__-_- 


Slight_.---------.-. 
Slight® 2.222524. .082 


Slight-_-..--------- 


Severe: flooding; 
high water table. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock, 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


ally high water 
table. 


Severe: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Slight. 
Slight. 
Moderate: slope. 
Moderate: slope. 
Moderate: slope. 
Severe: slope. 
Slight: scattered 
rock, 
| Slight: scattered 
rock, 
Moderate: slope. 
Severe: flooding. 
Slight. 
Slight. 
Moderate: slope. 
Severe: flooding; 


high water table. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock, 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TanLe 7.—Limitations of the soils for 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


Map es 
symbol Soils ; 
Disposal of effluent Sewage lagoons Sites of homes of 
from septic tanks 3 stories or less 
BrC3 Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely | Severe: shallow to | Severe: slope. .-_.- Moderate: shallow 
eroded. bedrock, to bedrock. 
BrD2 Brecknock silt lonm, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: slope... --- Severe: slope. ._- Moderate: shallow 
eroded, . to bedrock. 
BrD3 Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely | Severe: slope. ..--- Severe: slope._..__ Moderate: shallow 
croded, to bedrock. 
BrE Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. Severe: slope_.---- Severe: slope....-_ Severe: slope___._- 
BuA Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Severe: moder- Slight_______._--2_. Moderate:  sen- 
atcly slow sonally high 
permeability. water table, 
BuB Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. Severe: seasonally Moderate: slope....| Moderate: sea- 
high water table. sonally high 
water table. 
ByC Buchanan very stony silt loum, 0 to 12 percent slopes, Severe: scasonally Severe: slope... Moderate: sea- 
high water table, sonally high 
water table. 
CcB2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to S percent slopes, | Moderate: shallow | Severe: moder- Moderate: shallow 
moderately eroded. to bedrock. ately rapid to bedrock, 
permeability. 
Cc€2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, | Moderate: slope; Severe: moder- Moderate: shallow 
moderately croded. shallow to ately rapid to bedrock. 
bedrock. permeability. 
CcC3 Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 pereent slopes, 
; severcly croded. 
CeD2 Catoctin channery silt loam, £5 to 25 percent slopes, | Severe: slope. ~-_-- Severe: slope-.-.-- Moderate: slope_._- 
moderately eroded. ‘ 
CcD3 Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely croded. 
CcE3 Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, | Severe: slope._—__- Severe: slope-_-.-- Severe: slope-_-._- 
severely eroded. 
Ck Chewacela silt loam. Severe: flooding__._| Severe: flooding..--] Severe: flooding. __- 
CoA2 Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately | Slight: possible Moderate: Sights ot eee el 
eroded. ground-water moderate 
contamination, permeability. 
CoB2 Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Slight: possiple Moderate: Slights..2e seston cs 
eroded. ground-water moderate 
contamination. permeability. 
CoB3 Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severcly | Slight: possible Moderate: SNiphitic 28820 S35 .h 
eroded. ground-water moderate 
contamination. permeability. 
CoC2 Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderatcly | Moderate: slope; Severe: slope___--- Modernte: slope... 
croded. . possible ground- 
water contami- 
nation. 
Conestoga silt Joam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely Moderate: slope; Severe: slope... -_.- Moderate: slope... 


CoC3 


eroded. 


possible-ground- 
water contami- 
nation. 
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Degree and kind of limitations for—Continued 


Landscaping and 
lawns at homesites 


Streets and 
parking lots 


Athletic fields 


Parks and 
play areas 


Sanitary land 
fill (area) 


Cemeteries 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 

Severe: slope._____ 

Severe: slope..--_- 

Severe: slope__---- 

Slight..-.---------- 

Slight: seasonally 


high water table. 


Moderate: stony-_- 
Slighti.5 ose. 202% 
Shightec.se3320522 
Moderate: slope._.- 
Severe: slope_-_--- 
Moderate: flooding_ 
Slight._...--------- 
Sligiitu.cessecckesnx 
Moderate: lack of 


surface soil. 


Moderate: slope_.-- 
Severe: slope; 


erosion. 


Severe: slope__.-.- 


Severe: slope.____- 
Severe: slope______ 
Severe: slope____.. 
Moderate: sea 


sonally high 
water table, 


Moderate: slope____ 


Severe: slope. _.-- 


Moderate: slope.._- 


Severe: slope.--._- 


Severe: 


Severe: slope..-.-. 


Moderate: flooding_ 
Slight.: eect osieedsne 
Moderate: slope___- 
Moderate: 


slope____ 


Severe: 


Severe: slope...--- 
Severe: slope__--_- 
Severe: slope_..._- 
Severe: slope...-.- 
Moderate: mod- 


erately slow 
permeability. 


Moderate: slope___- 
Severe: slope__.__. 
Moderate: slope; 


channery surface 
layer, 


Severe: slope... -- 
Severe: slope_.___- 
Severe: slope_-.--- 
Moderate: flood~ 


ing: seasonally 
high water table. 


Slight_..._-.----..- 
Moderate: slope____ 
slope__-_ 


Moderate: 


Severe: slope----.- 


Severe: 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: slope..---- 
Severe: slope._---- 
Severe: slope. .---- 
Slight....-.---.--.. 
Slight..._._._.-___- 
Moderate: stony; 
slope. 
Slight__--.._------- 
Moderate: slope_._- 
Severe: slope.___.- 
Severe: slope_____- 
BON ioeewnetosee es 
Slight..----.-.----- 
Mhelite woolen aduee s 
Slight. sit. 2. 2yucee 
Moderate: slope___- 
Moderate: slope._-- 


Severe: 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: 


Moderate: mod- 
erately slow 
permeability. 


Moderate:  sea- 
sonally high 
water table. 


Severe: stony_.---- 
Slight... 3. ashes 
Moderate: shallow 


to bedrock. 


Moderate: slope_.-- 
Severe’ slope_-_-.-- 
Severe: flooding---- 


Slight..-.-2.------- 
SP eae ein ete 
Slight._..- fe Rs hi 


Slight.._.---------- 


Slights:. s.22ee. 565 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: slope. 
Severe: slope. 
Severe: slope. 
Severe: mod- 


erately slow 
permeability. 


Severe: sea- 
sonally high 
water table. 


Severe: sea- 
sonally bigh 
water table; 
stony. 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: slope. 
Severe: slope. 
Severe: flooding. 
Slight. 

Slight. 

Slight. 
Moderate: slope, 
Mederate: slope. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


PaBLE 7.—Limitations of the soils for 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


Map a 
symbol Soils : ; : 
Disposal of effluent Sewage lagoons Sites of homes of 
from septic tanks 3 stories or less 
CoD3 Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely | Severe: slope._.__- Severe: slope__---- Moderate: slope__.. 
eroded. 
CrA Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Severe: high water | Moderate: shallow | Severe: high water 
table. to bedrock; slope. table. 
CrB2 Croton silt’ loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 
Du Dunning silty clay loam. Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water 
table; flooding. table; flooding. table; flooding. 
EcB ' Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. Moderate: variable | Severe: moderately | Slight.-...------_-- 
depth to rock. rapid permea- 
bility. 
bec: Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. Moderate: slope.__- Severe: slope__---- Moderate: slope____ 
EcD2: Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 pereent slopes, mod- | Severe: slope------ Severe: slope-__--- Moderate: slope... 
erately eroded. 
EhB Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Moderate: variable | Severe: moderately | Moderate: . slope.._ 
depth to rock. rapid permea- 
bility. 
EhD Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes. Moderate or severe: | Severe: slope.__-_- Moderate: slope___- 
slope. . 
EhE Edgemont very stony loum, 25 to 70 percent slopes. Severe: slope._---- Severe: slope..---- Severe: slope____-- 
GcA Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Slight or moderate: Severe: moderately | Slight or moderate: 
variable depth to rapid permea- variable depth to 
bedrock. bility. bedrock. 
GcB2 Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Slight or moderate: Severe: moderately | Slight or moderate: 
eroded. variable depth to rapid permea- variable depth to 
bedrock. bility. bedrock, 
GeC Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 pereent slopes. Moderate: slope..--| Severe: . slope-...---] Moderate: slope.._- 
GeC2 Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 
GnA Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Severe: seasonally Slight___.--------2-, Moderate: seasonally 
high water table. high water, table. 
GnB Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. Severe: seasonally Moderate: slope____| Moderate: seasonally 
high water table. high water table. 
Gu Guthrie silt loam. Severe: high water | Slight..------------ Severe: high water 
table. table. 
HcA2 Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, Slight or moderate: Severe: moderately | Slight__-_..---_---- 
moderately eroded. variable depth to rapid permeabil- 
rock. ity. 
HeB2 Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 pereent slopes, Slight or moderate: Severe: moderately | Modcrate: modcrate- 
moderately eroded. variable depth to rapid permeabil- ly deep to rock. 
rock. ity. 
HceC2 Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, | Moderate: slope____| Severe: slope...----| Moderate: slope__-- 
moderately eroded. 
HceC3 Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, | Moderate: stope..__| Severe: slope_...-.-| Moderate: slope___- 
“severely eroded. : 
HeD Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. Severe: slope_----- Severe: slope_.---- Moderate: slope___- 
HcD3 Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 pereent slopes, 


severely crocded. 
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Degree and kind of limitations for—Continued 


Landscaping and 


Streets and 


Athletic fields 


Parks and 


Sanitary land 


Cemeteries 


lawns at homesites parking lots play areas fill (area) 
Severe: slope___.-- Severe: slope..-.-- Severe: slope-____- Severe: slope..._--| Moderate: slope____| Severe: slope. 
Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high 
table. table. table. table. table. water table. 
Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water 
table; flooding. table; flooding. table; flooding. table; flooding. table; flooding. table; flooding. 
Slight_._-_________- Moderate: slope____| Moderate: slope___-| Slight.._------------ Moderate: shallow | Moderate: shal- 
to bedrock. low to bedrock. 
Moderate: slope.__.| Severe: slope___-_- Severe: slope_._--- Moderate: slope....| Moderate: shallow | Moderate: shal- 
to bedrock. low to bedrock. 
Severe: slope._._- Severe: slope._—.-- Severe: slope-._--- Severe: slope..-..- Severe: slope__-_--- Severe: slope. 
Severe: stony__.__- Moderate: slope..._| Severe: stony ---.- Slightss-ss-4-.4.222 Moderate: stony__.| Severe: stony. 
Severe: stony---_-- Severe: slope._..-- Severe: slope___--- Moderate: slope__.__| Severe: slope___--- Severe: slope. 
Severe: slope. --- Severe: slope._.--- Severe: slope___-_- Severe: slope... _- Severe: slope___--- Severe: slope. 
igh Gs As ae Slight______-..--_2- Slight._..---------- Slight_________-___- Slight__.__--- fried + Slight or moderate: 
variable depth 
to bedrock. 
Slight_.-.--.--_--_- Moderate: slope_.._| Moderate: slope___-| Slight.__.----.---__- Slight..--------2--- Slight or moderate: 
' variable depth 
to bedrock, 
Moderate: slope___- Severe: slope__...._| Severe: slope.__---- Moderate: slope...-| Slight..-..---.----- Slight or moderate: 
variable depth to 
bedrock. 
Slight. 2.222 520.52 Moderate: seasonally ; Moderate: seasonally | Slight.-.-.--------- Moderate: seasonally | Severe: seasonally 
high water table. high water table. high water table. high water table. 
Slight..------------ Moderate: slope...-| Moderate: slope_.--| Slight..-.__-------- Moderate: seasonally | Severe: seasonally 
high water table. high water table. 
Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water 
table. table. table. table. table. table. 
Slight..cscecuesceec! Slight.cH2-"4: 5-5 1 Moderate: chan- Slight:: 22 2vscse-.24 Slight....---------- Slight. 
nery surface layer. 
SlighticsvssJoeiisu ee Moderate: slope....! Moderate: slope_..-| Slight..-.---.------ Slight_-..-.--------- Slight. 
Moderate: slope...-| Severe: slope_-..--- Severe: slope____--- Moderate: slope_..-! Slight...----------- Moderate: slope. 
Severe: slope; lack | Severe: slope.__.--- Severe: slope_-.-_-- Moderate: slope_...! Slight....---------- Moderate: slope. 
of topsoil. 
Severe: slope..---- Severe: slope..----- Severe: slope__.__.-| Severe: slope____--- Moderate: slope....| Moderate: slope. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 7.— Limitations of the soils for 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


Map a 2 
symbol Soils 
Disposal of effluent Sewage lagoons Sites of homes of 
from septic tanks 3 stories or less 
HhB | Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 0 to 8 percent | Moderate: shallow | Severe: moderately | Moderate: stony. _- 
slopes. to bedrock. rapid permeability. 
HhD Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, § to 25 pereent | Moderate or severe: | Severe: slope______- Moderate: stony_--- 
slopes. shallow; slope. 
HhE Tighfield-and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to 70 per- | Severe: slope___-__- Severe: slope...____.| Severe: slope___._-- 
cent slopes. 
HoB2 Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderatcly | Severe: shallow to Severe: moderately Severe: shallow to 
eroded. bedrock. rapid permeability; bedrack. 
shallow. 
HoC3 Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely | Severe: shallow to Severe: slope_..___- Severe: shallow to 
eroded. bedrock. . bedrock. 
HoD3 Flollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely | Severe: shallow to Severe: slope____._- Severe: shallow to 
eroded. bedrock. bedrock, 
KsA2 Kiinesville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- | Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
erately eroded. bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 
KsB2 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- | Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
erately eroded. bedrock. bedrock. bedrock, 
KsB3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
KsC2 Kiinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- | Severe: shallow to Severe: slope.______| Severe: shallow to 
erately eroded. bedrock. bedrock. 
KsC3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded., 
KsD3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, se- | Severe: slope..-__..| Severe: slope__-.__. Severe: shallow to 
verely eroded. bedrock. 
KsE3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 
La Lamington silt loam. Severe: high water | Slight...---...2-22- Severe: high water 
table. table. 
LdA2 Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes, moderately | Moderate: shallow | Severe: moderately | Moderate: shallow 
eroded. to bedrock. rapid perme- to bedrock. 
ability. 
LdB2 Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Moderate: shallow | Severe: moderately | Moderate: shallow 
eroded. to bedrock. rapid perme- to bedrock. 
LdB3 Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. ability. 
LdC2 Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately | Moderate: shallow; | Severe: slope.___._ Moderate: shallow 
eroded. slope. to bedrock. 
LdC3 Lansdale loam, 8 to 14 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Le Lawrence silt loam. Severe: seasonally Slight_.----.------- Severe: seasonally 
: high water table. high water table. 
LgB2 Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- | Severe: shallow to | Severe: moderate Severe: shallow to 
erately eroded. rock, permeability ; rock. 
shallow to rock. 
LeC2 Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- | Severe: shallow to Severe: slope____-- Severe: shallow to 
erately eroded. rock, ; bedrock. 
LgC3 Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
LgD3 Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, | Severe: slope.____- Severe: slope____-- Severe: shallow to 
severely eroded. ; bedrock; slope. 
Lg&3 Legore channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 


severcly eroded. 
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Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water 


table. table. table. table. table. 
Moderate: shallow | Slight.._._._.-..__. Slight...-2 2-2-2 Slight_...22---.. 2. Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. to bedrock. 
Moderate: shallow | Moderate: slope..__; Moderate: slope..._j Slight....-.-.------ Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. to bedrock. 
Moderate: shallow | Severe: slope...__- Severe: slope...___ Moderate: slope.._.} Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. to bedrock. 
Moderate: season- | Moderate: season- | Severe: seasonally Moderate: season- | Severe: seasonally 
ally high water ally high water high water table. ally high water high water table. 
table. table. table. 
Severe: shallow to | Moderate: slope....| Moderate: slope; Slight__...2----2--- Severe: shallow to 
rock. channery surface bedrock, 
layer. 
Severe: shallow to | Severe: slope..___- Severe: slope-_.-_- Moderate: slope..._| Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. ‘ bedrock, 
| 
Severe: slope--____ Severe: slope.____- Severe: slope. —____ Severe: slope._-.-- Severe: shallow to 


bedrock; slope. 


211-833—-67—_6 


Landscaping and Streets and Athletic fields Parks and Sanitary land Cemeteries 
lawns at homesites parking lots play areas fill (area) 
Severe: stony.____- Moderate: slope.___| Severe: stony_----- Slightich use soeeeec Severe: stony; shal- | Severe: stony; shal- 
low to bedrock. low to bedrock. 
Moderate: stony_--.| Severe: slope. _____- Severe; slope___.--- Moderate: slope___-- Severe: stony; Severe: stony; 
shallow, shallow. 
Severe: slope. .____- Severe: slope__._-_- Severe: slope_...--- Severe: slope____..- Severe: slope. ___--- Severe: slope. 
Severe: shallow to Moderate: slope_...- Moderate: slope__..- Moderate: shallow Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. to bedrock, bedrock, bedrock. 
Severe: shallow to Severe: slope. ._.--- Severe: slope.....--| Moderate: shallow Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. to bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 
Severe: shallow to Severe: slope-__._...| Severe: slope.._...-| Severe: slope_-.___.-| Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 
Severe: shallow to Moderate: shallow Severe: shallow to Moderate: shallow Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. to rock. rock. to bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 
Severe: shallow to | Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to Moderate: shallow Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
beclrock. bedrock. bedrock. to bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 
Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to Severe: slope. -_.--- Modclerate: slope____. Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. bedrock; slope. bedrock. bedrock. 
| 
Severe: shallow to Severe: slope... -- Severe: slope______- Severe: slope_ .._..- Severe: shallow to Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 


Severe: high 
water table. 


Moderate:  shal- 
low to bedrock. 


Moderate:  shal- 
low to bedrock. 


Moderate: shal- 
low to bedrock. 


Severe: scasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: shallow to 
. bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock.. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock; slope. 
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Tasie 7.—Limitations of the soils for 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


slopes. 


high water table. 


Map 
symbol Soils : : 
Disposal of effluent: Sewage lagoons Sites of homes of 
from septic tanks 3 stories or less 
LhA Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Severe: seasonally Sights. ote tS Severe: seasonally 
high water table; high water table. 
shallow. 
LhB2 Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: seasonally Moderate: slope__._| Severe: seasonally 
eroded. high water table. high water table. 
LtB3 Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 3 to § percent {| Severe: shallow; Moderate: slope; Severe: shallow; 
slopes, severely eroded. seasonally high shallow. seasonally high 
water table. water table. 
LtC3 Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 15 percent | Severe: shallow; Severe: slope______ Severe: shallow; 
slopes, severely eroded. seasonally high seasonally high 
LvB Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes. water table. water table. 
MaB2 Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. | Moderate: shallow | Severe: moderately | Moderate: shallow; 
to bedrock. rapid perme- instability. 
ability. 
MaC2 Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded. | Moderate: slope.--.; Severe: slope______ Moderate: shallow: 
instability. 
MaC3 Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. Moderate: slope._.-| Severe: slope.__._- Moderate: shallow; 
‘ instability. 
MaD3 Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. Severe: slope__---- Severe: slope_-..._- Moderate: shallow; 
instability. 
Me Melvin and Lindside silt loams: 
Lindside'soiles.5 csc cc sess sosde ten cosee oes Severe: flooding-_--| Severe: flooding__-_] Severe: flooding.___ 
© MGIVIN SOI 2 ot oe Soe eee onsen es Saks Severe: flooding--.-| Severe: flooding-.--] Severe: flooding___- 
MoA Montulto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. Severe: moderately | Moderate: varinble | Slight_-_--.-________ | 
slow permeability. depth to rock. 
MoB2 Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: moderately Moderate: slope.__-- Slights.c02220.cc eeu 
eroded. slow permeability. 
MoC2 Montalto silt; loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: moderately Severe: slope.___.--_ Moderate: slope.___- 
eroded. slow permeability. 
MsB Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Severe: moderately Moderate: variable Moderate: stony __-- 
slow permeability. depth to rock, 
MsD Montalto very stony silt loum, 8 to 25 percent slopes. Severe: slopes..---_- Severe: stony; slopes_} Severe: stony; slopes_ 
MsE Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes, 
MtA2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: seasonally Slight_.------2----- Moderate: seasonally 
: eroded. high water table. high water table. 
MtB2 Mount Lieas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: seasonally Moderate: slope_.___ Moderate: seasonally 
eroded. high water table. high water table. 
MtC2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- | Severe: seasonally Severe: slope.__---- Moderate: seasonally 
erately eroded. high water table. high water table, 
MuA Mount Lueas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 to 3 percent | Severe: seasonally Slight_..-..-------- Severe: high water 


table, 
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ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Severe: shallow; 
seasonally high 
water table. 


Severe: shallow; 
seasonally high 
water table. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock, 


Moderate: flooding- 
Severe: flooding; 
high water table. 


Severe: stony__._-..- 


Severe: stony; slopes- 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Severe: high water 
table. 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 

Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table; slope. 


Severe: slope-_.---- 


Moderate: slope____ 


Severe: slope_..-.-- 
Severe: 


Severe: slope. ----- 


Severe: flooding. - -- 
Severe: flooding; 
high water table. 


Slight____-___-_... 
Moderate: slope.---- 
Severe: slope__--.-- 


Moderate: slope__.-- 
Severe: stony; slopes. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. - 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Severe: slope. .----- 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table, 


high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: shallow; 
seasonally high 
water table. 


Severe: shallow; 
seasonally high 
water table. 


Moderate: slope___- 
Severe: slope___.-- 
Severe: slope_..--- 
Severe: slope__--- 
Moderate: flooding. 
Severe: flooding; 


high water table. 


PGi Unce taeda 


Moderate: slope_-_--- 


Severe: slope_.----- 


Moderate: slope_---- 


Severe: stony; slopes_ 


. Moderate: season- 


ally high water 
table. 

Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Severe: slope.____-- 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 

Moderate: shallow; 


seasonally high 
water table. 


Moderate: shallow; 
‘seasonally high 
water table. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: slope..-- 
Moderate: slope...- 
Severe: slope... -... 
- Moderate: flooding- 
Severe: flooding_-.. 
BG tds es seb eee’ 
Slight....-.2-- 2. -- 


Moderate: slope-.--- 


Moderate: stony---- 


Severe: stony; slopes - 


Sltghtoo sees nee 


Slight... ---.------ 


Mederate: slope__..- 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 


table. 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table; 
shallow. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table; 
shallow. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock; slope. 


Severe: flooding___- 
Severe: flooding; 
high water table. 


Moderate: meoder- 
ately slow perme- 
- ability. 


Modcrate: mocler- 
ately slow 
permeability. 


Moderate: moder- 
ately slow 
permeability. 


Severe: stony_------ 
Severe: stony; slopes _ 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
tuble, 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: scason- : 
ally high water 
table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Landscaping and Streets and Athletie fields Parks and Sanitary land Cemeteries 
lawns at homesites parking lots play areas fill (area) 
Moderate: season- | Moderate: season- | Severe: seasonally Moderate: season- | Moderate: season- | Moderate: season- 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water 
table; shallow. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water 
table; shallow. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow. 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock; slope. 


Severe: flooding__ 
Severe: flooding; 
high water table. 


Severe: moder- 
atcly slow per- 
meability. 


Severe: moderately 
slow perme- 
ability. 


Severe: moderately 
slow perme- 
ability. 


Severe: stony. 


Severe: stony; 
slopes. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water 
table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water 
table. 


| Severe: seasonally 


high water 
table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water 
table. 
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SOL 


SURVEY 


TABLE 7.—Limitations of the sous for 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


Map , 
symbol Soils : 
Disposal of effluent Sewage lagoons Sites of homes of 
from septic tanks 3 stories or less 
MuB Mount Lueas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 to 8 percent | Severe: seasonally Moderate: slope._... Severe: high water 
slopes. high water table. table. 
MvA2 Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderatcly | Moderate: shallow Severe: moderate Moderate: shallow 
eroded. to bedrock. permeability ; to bedrock. 
shallow, 
MvB2 Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately ; Moderate: shallow | Severe: moderate Moderate: shallow 
eroded. to bedrock. permeability; to bedrock. 
shallow. 
MvC2 Myersville silt loum, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately | Moderate: slope_._.| Severe: slope... -.. Moderate: slope___. 
eroded. 
MvyC3 Myersville silt, loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
MvD Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
MvD3 Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely | Severe: slope.__--- Severe: slope..-.-- Moderate: slope... 
croded. 
PeA2 Penn silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: shallow to | Severe: moderately | Severe: shallow to 
eroded. bedrock. rapid perme- bedrock. 
ability. 
PeB2 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: shallow to | Severe: moderately | Severe: shallow to 
eroded. bedrock. rapid perme- bedrock. 
ability. 
PeB3 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely croded. Severe: shallow to | Severe: moderately | Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. rapid perme- bedrock. 
ability. 
PeC2 Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: shallow-to | Severe: slope_..._. Severe: shallow to 
' eroded. bedrock. bedrock. 
PeC3 Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. | Severe: shallow to | Severe: slope____.- Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. bedrock. 
PeD2 Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 perecnt slopes, moderately | Severe: slope_-.__.- Severe: slope.._.__| Severe: shallow to 
eroded. bedrock. 
Rad, Readington silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. Severe: seasonally | Moderate: shallow | Moderate: season- 
high water table. to rock; slope. ally high water 
table. 
RaB2 Readington silt loam, 3 fo 8 percent slopes, moderately | Severe: seasonally Moderate: slope....| Moderate: season- 
croded. high water table. ally high water 
table. 
RdA Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0 to 3 percent: 
slopes: 
Readington soil-_..---~---.------------------+- Severe: seasonally Slight or moderate: Moderate: sersonal- 
high water table. scasonally high ly high water table. 
water table. 
Wiltshire:soil. 234 ee os Pe ee ee sey wees Severe: seasonally | Slight (possible Moderate: seasonal- 
high water table. ground water ly high water table. 
contamination), 
RdB2 Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to § percent 


slopes, moderately croded: 
Readington soil_.....-------------------------- 


Wiltshire 860. cou sccneee ade Sees snd dekuw cues 


Severe: 
high 


seasonally 
water table. 


Severe: 
high 


scasonally 
water table. 


Slight or moderate: 
seasonally high 
water table. 

Moderate (possible 
ground water 
contamination) : 
slope. 


Moderate: seasonal- 
ly high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal- 
ly high water table. 
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Landscaping and 
lawns at homesites 


Streets and 
parking lots 


Athletic fields 


Parks and 
play areas 


Sanitary land 
fill (area) 


Cemeteries 


Severe: high water 
table. 


Slight ocesesuedu ss 

mle 2255 ous eee 

Moderate: slope___. 

Moderate: slope___- 

Moderate: shallow 
to rock. 

Moderate: shallow 


to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow te 
bedrock. 


Moderate: slope____ 
Severe: slope: 
erosion, 


Severe: 


Slight___-__2 220202. 


Slighti:22c.Se.e.252 


Slighttvc ot. eee 


Slight_.---------_ 2 


Slight:-s.20 2226022 


Slight32- 40.2. ce hoc. 3 


Moderate: season- 
ully high water 
table. ~ 


Slight. as -se2ene52 
Moderate: slope____ 
Severe: slope... _. 
Severe: slope. ____- 
Slight. 22.2 ee. 2. coe 
Moderate: slope___- 
Moderate: slope____ 
Severe: slope-____- 
Severe: slope... 2 
Severe: slope_____- 
Moderate: season- 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: seasonal- 
ly high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal- 
ly high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal- 
ly high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal- 
ly high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


ALfoderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: 


Severe; 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: slope...__. 
Severe: slope_.___- 
Severe: slope.._.__ 
Moderate: season- 


ally high water 
table. 


Moderate: slope____ 
Moderate: slope._.. 
Moderate: seasonal- 


ly high water table. 


Moderate: slope.._. 
Moderate: slope... 


Moderate: season- 
ally high water 
table. 


Slight... 02-2 - 


Slights..-c5c.seune= 


Moderate: slope__-_- 


Severe: slope... __ 


Slight... 22-2. 


lig Whee eee le 


Slight.-2222_ At 


Moderate: slope____ 


Moderate: slope____ 
Severe: 


slope... . - - 


Slight_.-_-_____- eat 


Slightessjsco2te san 


Slight..---2-2-2 22 - 


Slight_--..------ =. 


Slight__-_-.---- 2. 


Slight_..-2.----- 2. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedroek. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock; slope. 


Severe: shallow to 
rock; seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: shallow to 
rock; seasonally 
high water table. 

Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: shallow to 
rock; seasonally 
high water table. 

Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


shallow to. 


Severe: 


Severe: seasonally 
high water 
table. 


Moderate: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Moderate:  shal- 
low to bedrock. 


Moderate: shal- 
low to bedrock. 


Moderate:  shal- 
low to bedrock. 


Moderate:  shal- 
low to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock, 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock; slope. 


Severe: shallow 
to bedrock. 


Severe: shallow to 
bedrock; slope. 


Severe: shallow to 
rock; seasonally 
high water table. 


seasonilly 
high water table, 


Sévere: shallow to 
rock; seasonally 
high water table. 

Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: ‘shallow to 
rock; seasonally 
high water table. 

Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 
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SURVEY 


TABLE 7.—Limitations of the soils for 


Map 
symbol 


Soils 


Degree and kind of limitations for— 


Disposal of effluent 
from septic tanks 


Sewage lagoons 


Sites of homes of 
3 stories or less 


Ro 


SsB2 
SsB3 


SsC2 
SsC3 
SsD3 
Wad 
WaB 
WcA 
Wd 


WoA 


WoB 


Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to § percent slopes. 


Rowland silt loam. 


Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. ‘ 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 pereent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 


Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Wehadkee silt loam. 


Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 


Severe: shallow; 
seasonally high 
water table, 


Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: flooding-_-- 

Severc: shallow to 
bedrock. 

Severe: shallow to 
bedrock, 

Severe: slope.-_--- 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: flooding____ 

Severe: slow per- 
meability. 

Severe: slow per- 
meability. 


Severe: shallow. __- 
Slight.----..------- 
Moderate: slope_--- 
Severe: flooding.--- 
Severe: moderately 


rapid permeabil- 
ity, 


Severe: slope____.- 
Severe: slope___-_- 
Slight_..--.-2----- 
Moderate: slope____ 
Severe: flooding____ 
Slight.--.------2 2 


Moderate: slope... = 


Severe: ‘seasonally 
high water table; 
shallow: 


Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: flooding... _ 

Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 

Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 

Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: high water 
table. 

Severe: flooding___. 

Severe: seasonally 


high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 
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Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high water table. 


Severe: scasonally 
high water table. 


Landscaping and Streets and Athletic fields Parks and Sanitary land Cemeteries 
lawns at homesites parking lots play areas fill (area) 

Severe: seasonally | Severe: shallow; Severe: shallow._._] Severe: shallow.._.| Severe: shallow; Severe: shallow; 
high water table; seasonally high seasonally high seasonally high 
shallow. water table. water table. water table. 

Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high 
table. table. table. table. table. water table. 

Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high 
table. table. table. table. table. water table. 

Moderate: flooding.| Moderate: flooding_| Severe: flooding; Moderate: flooding.| Severe: flooding_._.| Severe: flooding. 

seasonally high 
water table. 

Severe: shallow to | Moderate: slope..._| Severe: shallow to | Moderate: shallow | Severe: shallow to | Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. bedrock. to bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 

Severe: shallow to | Severe: slope___--~ Severe: slope.__--- Moderate: shallow | Severe: shallow to | Severe: shallow to. 
bedrock. to bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 

Severe: shallow to | Severe: slope__-.--- Severe: slope...-.- Severe: slope_____- Severe: shallow to | Severe: shallow to 
bedrock. bedrock. bedrock. 

Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water Severe: high water | Severe: high 
table. table. table. table. table. water table. 

Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severc: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high water | Severe: high 
table. table. table. table. table. water table. 

Severe: flooding; Severe: flooding; Severe: ‘flooding; Severe: flooding; Severe: flooding; Severe: flooding; 
high water table. high water table. high water table. high water table. high water table. high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
* high water table. 


Severe: seasonally 
high watertable. 
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The slopes of these soils are favorable for residential, 
commercial, and light industrial construction, but areas 
are generally too small for large developments. Gen- 
erally, the bedrock is hard enough to provide a good foun- 
dation, but some removal of rock is generally neces- 
sary in excavations. After earth moving, so much broken 
rock generally is present, or bedrock is so near the sur- 
face, that grasses, shrubs, and trees do not. grow well. 
Problems of landscaping and establishing lawns are in- 
creased by the droughtiness of the material left after de- 
velopment. Although these soils ave well drained, well 
aerated, and permeable to a depth of 1 or 2 feet, the bed- 
rock at this depth severely limits the use of most of these 
soils for septic tanks. An exception is the Legore soil, 
which has a moderately permeable subsoil and, in many 
places, several feet of disintegrated rock, or saprolite, over 
the bedrock. In most soils, inndequate infiltration of the 
effluent from septic tanks may cause contamination of the 
ground water. 

BUILDING SITE GROUP 8 

This group consists mainly of shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils on. slopes that range from 8 to 
25 percent. Some areas of the Legore soils are 
moderately deep. The soils,m this group are— 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. : 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

' Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 

eroded. 
Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Hollinger gilt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 


eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. ‘ 


Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent. slopes, severely eroded. 
Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
These soils have slopes that only moderately limit their 
use for residential construction, but they are too steep for 
large commercial and light industrial structures, Bed- 
rock ig generally at a depth of 1 or 2 feet, and in most. 
places it is hard enough to provide foundations for build- 
ings. In most excavations the removal of some bedrock 
is required. Enough boulders are on and in the very stony 
soils to make grading expensive. Runoff and erosion are 
problems, and soil creep may occur on the strongest slopes. 
These soils are so shallow that the soil material left after 
grading is poor for the growth of grasses, shrubs, and 
trees. Seeps may occur on hillsides if these soils are used 
for disposing of effluent, from septic tanks. Except for 
the Legore soils, the soils in this group are shallow to 
bedrock and have severe limitations for use as disposal 
fields for the efiiuent from septic tanks. The Legore soils 
have a moderately permeable subsoil and in many places 
have several feet of disintegrated rock, or saprolite, over 
the bedrock. 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 9 
This group consists of well-drained soils, most of which 
have slopes of more than 25 percent. The soils in this 
group are— 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, severely 


eroded. 
Avendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 


Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. ; 

Edgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 pereent slopes. 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to TO percent 
slopes. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 85 pereent slopes, severely 

: eroded. 

Legoré channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes. 

These soils are too steep for most construction. They 
are well suited as woodland, for parks, and as residential 
open areas. Some areas can be used as game preserves. 
Many large areas have an unobstructed view and can be 
used for luxury housing, but special investigation and 
special design are needed for each site, 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 10 


This group consists mainly of deep and moderately 
deep, moderately well drained soils on slopes that range 
from 0 to 12 percent. Some areas of the Lehigh soils are 
shallow. The soils in this group are— 

Buehanan gravelly silt loam, 0 toe 3 percent slopes. 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 percent slopes. 

Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent; slopes. 

Glenville silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes. 

Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes. 

Lehigh silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes. 

Mount. Lucas silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded, 

Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0 to 8 percent stopes. 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded. 

The slopes of these soils present slight limitations for 
most residential, commercial, and Nght industrial con- 
struction, but the water table rises seasonally and, in most 
years, stays high for several weeks. This high water 
table causes problems of drainage that make it necessary 
to seal basements. It also interferes with the clisposal of 
eftluent. from septic tanks unless a system of tile that has 
adeqnate outlets is installed before the disposal fields are 
established. If large disposal fields are used, these soils 
can be used in summer or in another season, but use all 
year is not advisable. The very stony Lehigh and Bu- 
chanan soils contain enough boulders to add considerably 


to the cost of excavating and grading 


at 


BUILDING SITE GROUP? 11 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 

eroded, is the only soil in this group. It is deep and med- 

erately well drained, but the water table is seasonally high 
and seeps are likely to occur on hillsides. 


ADAMS COUNTY, 


Although internal drainage 1s good and sites for build- 
ing foundations are satisfactory, drainage is a problem 
when the water table rises. The seali ing of basements is 
difficult. Also, the capacity for disposing o: of effluent from 
septic tanks is limited, and under a normal load, the waste 
may seep to the surface downslope. 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 12 


This group consists of poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that occur on uplands on slopes that. 
range from 0 to 15 percent. The soils are— 


Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 8 percent, slopes. 

Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Croton silt Joam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded. 

Guthrie silt loam. 

Lamington silt loam. 

Lawrence silt loam. 

Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Lehigh silt loam, thin solwin variant, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Mount Lueas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Reaville shaly silt, loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded. ; 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to S percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent. slopes, severely. eroded. 

Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Watchung silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Worsham silt loam, 3 to § percent slopes. 


In most of these soils the water table is high for several 
months of the year, and in the Watchung, Worsham, and 
Guthrie soils, it is high almost al) year and at times is at 
the surface. For any kind of structure, adequate fill is 
needed to raise the foundation above the water table. The 
‘fill should be adequately drained to guard against the water 
table rising to a new level. Sites on these soils are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory for the foundations of heavy struc- 
tures. These soils are severely limited in their use for 
septic tanks because the distribution lines of infiltration 
areas would be under the normal level of the water table 
for Jong periods. 


moderately 


BUILDING SITE GROUP 18 


This group consists of soils that occur on flood plains on 
slopes that range from 0 to 8 percent. Flooding may occur 
one to three times a year or only once in several years. The 
soils are— 

Bermudian silt loam. 

Bowmansville silt loam. 

Bowmansville silt loam, lecal alluvium, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Chewacla silt loam. 

Dunning silty clay loam. 

Melvin and Lindside silt ioams. 

Rowland silt loam. 

Wehadkee silt loan. 


These soils are severely limited in their use as sites for 
housing and other buildings, but they can be used for 
parks and other recreational areas. 
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Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series (groups of soils) 
and single soils (mapping units) of Adams County. The 
acredge “and proportionate extent of each mapping unit are 
given in table 8. 

The procedure in this section is first to describe the soil 
series and then the mapping units in the series. Thus to 
get full information on any one mapping unit, it is neces- 
sary to read the description of that unit and also the 
description of the soil series to which it belongs. 

Foilowing the name of each mapping unit, there is a 
symbol in parentheses. This symbol identifies the map- 
ping unit on the detailed soil map. Listed at the end of 
each description of a mapping unit are the capability unit, 
the woodland suitability group, and the building site group 
m which the mapping unit has been placed. The pages on 
which each of these groups are described can be found by 
referring to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of 
this report, 

Soil scientists, engineers, students, and others who want 
detailed descriptions of the soil series should turn to the 
section “Formation and Classification of the Soils.” Many 
terms used in the soil descriptions and in other parts of 
the report: are defined in the Glossary. 


Abbottstown Series 


The Abbottstown sevies consists of moderately deep and 
deep, somewhat poorly drained soils that formed over red 
or gray and yellow sandstone and shale. These soils are 
along drainageways, in depressions, and in the more nearly 
level areas throughout the central part of the county. 

A typical moderately eroded Abbottstown soil has a 
reddish-brown silt loam plow layer that is about 8 inches 
thick. ‘This layer contains a few fragments of shale, but 
the layer is loose, friable, and easy to work. The upper 
subsoil is also reddish-brown silt loam, but it is slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet and has weak platy 
structure. Distinct, grayish-brown mottles occur at a 
depth of about 12 inches, and there is a dense, compact 
layer of yellowish-red to strong-brown silty clay loam at 
wbout 16 inches. The compact Jayer has strong platy 
structure and is firm when moist and sticky and plastic 
when wet. The lower swhsoil is shaly and feels gritty 
when it is rubbed between the fingers. 

The surface layer ranges from ryeddish brown to dark 
grayish brown, Its texture ranges to loam near areas of 
Lansdale soils, and its color ranges to dark grayish brown. 
The subsoil is silt loam or silty clay loam. In. these soils 
the amount of red shale fragments increases with depth, 
and at about 30 inches these fragments make up about 85 
percent of the soil mass. Mixed with the shale is gritty 
silty clay loam. Depth to hard shale ranges from 28 to 60 
inches. 

These soils are normally strongly acid and are moderate 
to low in natural fertility. They have a seasonally high 
water table. The available moisture capacity is limited by 
the dense, compact layer. These soils are eroded or sus- 
ceptible to erosion, particularly in the more strongly slop- 
ing, cultivated areas. 
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TasLe 8.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils mapped 
Soil Acres Per- Soil Acres ; Per- 
cent eent 
Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. _-_- 10, 832 3. 2 || Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, erately eroded_____------------------------- 4, 271 1.3 
moderately eroded___--...-------------~----- 4, 797 1. 4 || Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to § percent slopes, CrOded:. Wn ete ete cede tee eed 328 .1 
moderately eroded..------------------------ 8, 247 2.4 || Conestoga ‘silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes... 97] moderately eroded____._.-_----------------- 286 Jl 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded_------------------------- 3, 502 1.0 severely eroded__._.-----.------------------ 202 AL 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded___.--.------------------- 2, 636 .8 severely eroded_..._-.---2----.- +--+. ----- 68 () 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes--..__--.-| 16, 98 5.0 
severely eroded_.-~.--.--------------------- 1, 659 . 5 || Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
Arendisville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent eTOUCd 2) see toe Geek toe le seas keatoewe 1, 419 a 
slopeszesacc Soc Pea cue Peete DA ee 954. .3 |) Dunning silty clay loam_._._--_-..----.------- 1, 421 14 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes- - 686 .2 
slopes, severely eroded. .._.---.-------------- 920 .3 || Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_ 855 oe 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, : 
SlOpes jo aos eee Bees Mise ee te Sasi 187 ol moderately eroded__..----------_----------- 178 wl 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes._| 3, 894 lt 
slopes, severely eroded ___------------------- 217 . 1 || Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes_) 11, 125 3.3 
Arendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent Edgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded_---.-.------------ 85} () Slopes i. 2o Mea oe el EE hed Nas Sag 6, 104. L8 
Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__.._----- 23) aa 
moderately eroded...-..----.--------------- 391 . 1 || Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, erately eroded...__.----.------------------- 3, 169 9 
moderately eroded___._.-------------------- 673 . 2 || Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. --_---.- 140; () 
Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Glenelg silt. loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
moderately eroded 199 -1 erately eroded____.-..--.---.-------------.- 1, 389 4 
Bermudian silt loam 284 . 1 || Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____----_ 165 Jl 
Birdsboro gilt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes._-.-.-- 509 . Lj] Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___-_____ 557 2 
Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- Guthrie silt loam_.._---_.-------------------- 442 ot 
erately eroded__...------------------------- 2, 538 .7 || Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- moderately eroded____._-----..-----..---._- 363 wl 
erately eroded__---------------------------- 405 .1 || Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Bowmansville silt, loam___.-._----------------- 10, 076 3.0 moderately eroded_.___.._-.-..-------------- 8, 623 2.6 
Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 0 to 3 Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
percent slopes_....--.-------.-------------- 677 2 slopes, moderately eroded_-..__...------------ 10, 798 3.2 
Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 to 8 Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
percent slopes__---------------------------- 23] () slopes, severely eroded___._...-------------- 2, 338 .7 
Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
erately eroded_...--------------~----------- 302 a1 slopes: 252 Saeki eo eeete ee esa 2, 548 .8 
Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mocl- Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
erately eroded....-------------------------- 2, 948 9 slopes, severely eroded_-_.---_------_------ | 1, 620 5 
Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Highfield und Catoctin very stony lcams, 0 to 8 
severely eroded.__..----------------------- 2 589 2 percent slopes_.--.-...--------+ eee 2, 375 a 
Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 8 to 25 
moderately eroded__..---------------------- 1, 287 4 percentislopes-_ 2-5. osu ea. toslue eee lS V1, 252 3.3 
Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to 70 : 
severely eroded_--.--.---------------------- 637 .2 percent slopes___-__----.----------.-----._- 8, 757 2, 6 
‘Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
moderately eroded_._..----.---------------- 274 pa erntely eroded 2. 220< ft eee eee 62) 
‘Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, Hollinger silt loum, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
severely eroded_._.--------- pe soae nade dene 229 tl CrOdeU 42/5 fastens bee eee te ela a 61} 
Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes- - - -- 180 .1 || Hollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_ 452 ae severely eroded_______-_.--_.-_--_-1-.-- 2 e 134 Q) 
Buehanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_! 1, 437 .4 || Klinesville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 pereent moderately eroded_..----._----.--.-----_--- 1, 239 4 
slopesicunst cerca shoes ee LSet een es 489 _1 || Kiinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, af moderately eroded...---__..---------------- 8, 592 2.6 
moderately eroded_.------------------------ 197 -1 || Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 pereent . | severely eroded_.....-._..._.-____.-______-- 1, 924 © .6 
slopes, moderately eroded __-~.----.---------- 550 -2 || kinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes | 
Catoctin ene ea 8 to 15 percent won i moderately eroded. _.- is 3 335 Lo 
slopes, severely eroded__.._--.-------------- : Viet Se hae iam aie ee is FO deers A Sel Ne . 
Cutocun channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent eke atte Aes loam, 8 to 15 pereent slopes, 3. 804 fer 
slopes, moderately eroded _.----------------- 263 ae Klik ‘ite hal ju loam agree? po ae oy od 
Catoetin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
slopes, severely ‘eroded_.___----------------- 540 2 severely eroded_ Seite eipiahae ts cere ala ciel cineca 1, 645 a) 
Catoctin channery silt.loam, 25 to 85 percent Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, ; 
slopes, severely eroded----------.----------- 962 3 severely eraded__.__---------~-------------- 430 1 
Chewacla silt loam. __-.---------------------- 1, 985 . 6 || Lamington silt loam. _--.-_..------~---------- 913 3 
Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes, moderately 
moderately eroded__.----------------------- 1, 958 6 eroded. ___- Beibactpgusvises tes sac os te 174 lk 
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TABLE 8.—Approrimate acreage and proportionate extent of soils mapped—Continued 
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Soil 


Acres 


Per- 


Soil 


Acres 


cent cent 

Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 pereent slopes, moderately Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 

6roded sa ce sesooo seek cee eseet es oss 1, 718 0.5 eritely:6roded -2cu ea ese oo ee ae 2, 573 0.8 
Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, se- 

eroded.6o2 os Fo eee ete moe oS 259 wl verelyeroded 22.02. sauce eee eee ees 631 we 
Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_---~- 515 wok 

roded os asd hos a ee hee sea ie 103 () Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
Lansdale loam, 8 te 15 percent slopes, severely verely-erodéd 0 2.2 ec eed shee ec 1, 047 3 

BROCCO Lowes oe sawitanway ¢ dean cues eee Site 189 .1 || Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
Lawrence silt loam. _..-----.-..-------------- 3, 612 Li eroded a2 te ke ee le ot ee 2, 461 eh 
Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Penn silt, loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 

moderately eroded__.-----..----------------- 2,118 6 eroded es aon Se ee eet ee he ee 22, 210 6. 6 
Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 

moderately eroded_.__-----------------.---- 649 2 GtOded sce Cec note A el Cee ae Sha 3, 345 10 
LLegore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 

SOVErEY CIOUGU. ou alee ee eee eee ea eee 1, 281 4 Graded.) a te es be te ee ae let ae 2, bbe .6 
Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 

severely eroded__:_.___.__.----------------- 1, 280 4 CFOdCO sated ee ig ee a 2, 713 .8 
Legore channery silt toon, 25 to 35 percent slopes, Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 

severcly eroded___:_.-.--------------------- 244 eS OMEN oad eee Sous ek coke Rane eed le 144 () 
Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes___.--..-.-] 2, 559 .7 || Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. -_----- 7, 060 2.1 
Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 

CTODER act sae Soe es ee Se eee at 12, 249 3. 6 erately eroded Jane xiu cies eat ett ek 9, 407 2.8 
Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 3 to 8 per- Readington and Wiltshire sililaaanes 0 to 3 pereent 

cent slopes, severely eroded_..__._----------- 3, 447 Lo SlOPGS2ic sow ade See ste ec teeek eee os 3, 255 1.0 
Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 15 per- Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 per- 

cent slopes, severely eroded_-._.------------- 3, 005 9 cent slopes, moderately eroded__.-------.---- 547 12 
Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes. 922 3 || Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately moderately eroded_._-.-.-----.------------- 1, 122 13 

CPOdGd se ek we Dl ee ee ee ee 242 .1 || Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, - 
Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately ' moderately eroded__.--_-._-.---------------- 2,511 i 

CROded: 2.e tence tee. Sek eee eke een soso 464 .1 || Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely verely -eroded!s. <ccescueecscuec seas Uo cees 622 .2 

Frode =f 4e4 Hao eee eh tees ee 499 .1 || Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
‘Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely. verely crodeds, ow tet Saeko be eo 762 12 

6rOd0d oes chore cates oo ee chee LES 475 .1 || Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____-- 1, 406 4 
Melvin and Lindside silt loams__.___._.--------- 796 .2 |, Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___-__ 1, 006 | we 
Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-----~.- 350 .1 |} Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- SlOpe@Si 222 ome cee hee ces secede Oe 1, 967 .6 

Blely WhO ooo nen Beek a ee aoe 7, 466 2.2 || Rowland silt loam___.-..---__---------------- 4,247: 13 
Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moder- Steinsburg sandy loum, 3 to § percent slopes, 

ately eroded.._---__.--------~.------------ 2, 685 .8 moderately eroded_.------.----------------- 594 .2 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 

BOGS a5 Pot Soak he bem aa te te 2h 1, 492 4 severely eroded___..------------------------ 69 () 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 8 to 25 percent Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 

SONGS ten Sa eS te eee ew mee ae beac 2, 412 iT moderately eroded___-_.-------------------- 228 ok 
Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 

SIOPES! cache cope sete ne oct ee Sao hee 1, 265 4 severely eroded_......--_--..---------------- 109 () 
Mount Lueas silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

moderately eroded_____...-----.------------ 466 act severely eroded_..__.------~---------------- 130 iC) 
Mount Lueas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____.__- 6, 112 18 

moderately eroded_.___.-------------------- 2, 137 . 6 || Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__-__.-- 1, 058 .3 
Mount Lucas silé loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 

moderately eroded_____.__------.----------- 130 (‘) BIOPES oe 6s ain a ea pee ULE Sa Soe e eS 388 ram 
Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 to 3 Wehadkee silt loam.___----.-..--------------- 4, 073 12 

percent slopes...-._-.----------------------- 1, 579 . 5 j| Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_-—-____ 463 at 
Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 to 8 Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_-_--_--- 236 wk 

Peroen’ slopes... gocu.5 wine sete eon Soa meeS | 1, 968 .6 Mines and pits Uh Set gga eee Ailes A at gente alse a ae 438 =) 
Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- WE BAG: PAN ciiate wicca gb ws iad a een eerste as 108 () 

erately eroded__._-----.--.----------------- 152 QC) Sh 
Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- MO GAM seth Ne oie Si een A a hs BB ee 336, 640 | 100. 0 

erately eroded____---._--------------------- 2, 387 7 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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The Abbottstown soils occur with the Penn, Readington, 
Croton, and Reaville soils. They ave less red and more 
poorly drained than the Penn and Readington soils and are 
less gray and less poorly drained than the Croton. soils. 
Abbottstown soils are deeper to hard shale than the moder- 
ately well drained Reaville soils. 

Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (AbA).— 
Thais soil is less eroded than the soil described for the series, 
but it is like that soil in other respects. Runoff is slow in 
most areas, and a seasonally high water table is the result 
of impeded drainage in the subsoil. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system that consists of a 
row crop,a small grain, and 2 yearsof hay. Suitable crops 
are corn, small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, a nd 
timothy. Because wetness is a major limitation, bedding 
is normally needed to dispose of surface water. Graded 
stripcropping, supplemented with diversion terraces and 
waterways, is helpful in managing water. Spots that re- 
main wet should be drained with tile where possible. 
(Capability unit LiIw-1; woodland group 12; building site 
group 12) 

Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded [AbA2|.—This soil is suited to about the 
same kinds of crops as is Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes, and requires about the same management. 

Tn cultivated areas with slopes of more than 2 percent, 
practices are needed to control erosion, For this control, 
graded stripcropping and cover crops are sufficient in most 
places. Bedding and tile are needed for drainage, and 
diversion. terraces are needed to carry off excess water. 
(Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 12; building 
site group 12) 

Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (AbB2)—Erosion has removed much of the 
oviginal surface hyer, and in some places this soil is not 
more than 24 inches deep to hard shale or sandstone. A. 
seasonally high water table and much surface runoff are 
the result of impeded drainage in the subsoil. The runoff 
adds to the erosion hazard. Tilth is poor in some places 
where the silty clay loam subsoil is mixed with the plow 
layer. ; ; 

This soil is suited to a cropping system of low intensity 
that consists of a row crop, a small grain, and at least 2 
years of hay or pasture. Suitable crops are corn, small 
grain, birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, and timothy. In 
cultivated areas graded stripcropping, supplemented with 
diversion terraces and waterways, may be needed to man- 
age water and control erosion. Open ditches help to dis- 
pose of surface water in low areas and seep spots. Spots 
that remain wet should be drained with tile. This soil is 
compacted and its structure is destroyed if it is worked or 
if grazing is permitted when it is wet. (Capability unit 
TW1Tw-1; woodland group 12; building site group 12) 


Arendtsville Series 


The Arendtsville series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that formed in reddish-brown.gravelly material of 
mixed origin. The underlying rock is a coarse mixture 
consisting of angular and rounded pebbles, cobbles, and 
boulders of quartzite, sandstone, quartz, and other rocks 
that are loosely cemented in a matrix that is generally 
loamy but is sandy in some places. These soils are in the 


north-central part of Adams County on the rolling foot 
slopes of South Mountain. 

A moderately eroded, sloping Arendtsville soil that is 
typical of the series has a dark reddish-brown gravelly 
surface layer about 9 inches thick. This layer grades to a 
yeddish-brown, gravelly heavy silt loam subsoil that is 
slightly sticky when wet. At a depth of 40 inches and 
below, the underlying material is reddish-brown gravelly 
loam that permits deep penetration of roots. Depth to 
hard bedrock ig about 5 to 20 feet. 

Under good management, these soils do not erode easily. 
Their porous surface soil absorbs water fairly rapidly. 
Enough clay occurs in the subsoil to hold large amounts 
of water available for the use of plants. These soils are 
slightly acid to extremely acid. In some places the ex- 
treme acidity of the lower subsoil may be the result of using 
sulfur sprays for a long period. 

The Arendtsville soils occur between areas of Elighfield 
and Myersville soils on the steeper, higher slopes to. the 
north and west, and areas of the Penn and Montalto soils 
on the Gettysburg Plain to the south and east. The 
Arendtsville soils are slightly deeper than the Myersville 
and Highfield soils and are redder than the Highfield soils, 
They are deeper than the Penn soils and contain Jess sand- 
stone and shale throughout. Arendtsville soils are Jess 
stieky and plastic in the subsoil than the Montalto soils. 

The Arendtsville soils are not extensive in Adams Coun- 
ty. Except for the steep and the severely eroded areas, 
they are well suited to the general crops commonly grown 
in the county. They are especially well suited to alfalfa 
and other deep-rooted crops. On the slopes of South 
Mountain where air drainage is generally good, these soils 
are some of the best soils for orchards in Adams County. 
Some areas of these soils are woodlands containing white 
oak, red oak, tulip-poplar, wild cherry, hickory, and 
sassi-tras. 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(AgA}.—This soil is more nearly level and slightly deeper 
than the soil described for the series, but it is like that soil 
m other respects. A few areas mapped as this soil are 
moderately eroded. 

Because this soil generally is in small aveas on crests of 
hills, it normally is used in the same way as are larger 
areas of steeper soils downslope. It is well suited to crops 
commonly grown in the county. A suitable cropping sys- 
tem consists of 2 years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, 
and 1 year of hay. This soil is productive and easy to 
manage, and. erosion is not a problem. It is net so well 
suited to bush and tree fruits as are some of the more slop- 
ing Arendtsville soils, because air drainage is slow and 
frost. pockets are likely. (Capability unit I-1; woodland 
group 5; building site group 1) 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 pereent slopes, 
moderately eroded (Ag82).—The profile of this soil is the 
one described for the series. Included in mapped areas 
are severely eroded areas. _ 

This soil is suited to row crops, orchards, hay, and pas- 
ture. It is also suited to alfalfa or a grass-legume mixture 
grown for hay and pasture. About 10 percent of the 
acreage is woodland. If row crops are grown, contour 
farming and striperopping are needed to reduce runoff and 
tohelp control erosion. Diversion terraces and waterways 
are wso needed in some places. <A suitable cropping sys- 
tem consists of a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years of hay. 
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Trees in new orchards should be planted on the contour so 
that they benefit from maximum infiltration and storage 
of water. To reduce runoff, the orchards can. be kept in 
permanent sod, or cover crops can be planted and trashy 
cultivation used. (Capability unit [le-2; woodland group 
5; building site group 1) 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (AgC2)—This is the most extensive 
Arendtsville soil in Adams County. About one-fourth of 
the original surface soil has been removed by erosion, and 
the rest has been mixed with the reddish upper subsoil. 
Because slopes are generally rolling and complex, prac- 
tices to control erosion are difficult to apply. Included in 
mapped areas are smal] gently sloping areas and slightly 
eroded areas. 

This soil is one of the best soils for orchards in Adams 
County. The roots of fruit trees penetrate deeply imto 
the porous subsoil, where there is enough clay to hold 
large amounts of moisture and plant nutrients. In addi- 
tion, good air drainage down the slopes reduces the danger 
of frost in spring and fall. More moisture is absorbed 
and retained if the fruit trees are planted on the contour. 


A grass-lezume mixture seeded between the rows will - 


help to reduce runoff. 

Some areas are used for row crops. <A suitable crop- . 
ping system is a row crop, a small grain, and 1 year of 
hay. Runoff and erosion can be controlled by contour 
farming, stripcropping, diversion terraces, and water- 
ways. This soil is also well suited to a grass-legume 
mixture grown for hay and pasture. Some of this soil 
is wooded. (Capability -unit [Ie-2; woodland group 5; 
building site group 2) 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (AgC3).—Erosion has removed most. of 
the original surface layer from this soil, and in many 
places the subsoil is exposed. In cultivated areas much 
of the subsoil has been mixed into the plow layer. Crops 
can. be grown in a cropping system of very low intensity 
that consists of a row crop, a small grain, and 3 or more 
years of hay or pasture. Suitable crops are corn, small 
grain, bush and tree fruits, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. 
This soil is well suited to orchards, but practices are 
needed to contrel further erosion. If crops are grown, 
contour strips, diversion terraces, and waterways are 
needed. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 5; 
building site group 2) 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(AgD)—This soul is much steeper than the soil described 
for the series, and in most. places it has a dark surface 
layer that is not so deep. <A cover of trees has protected 
most of this soil from erosion. Included in mapped areas 
are small moderately eroded areas. 

This soil is suitable for orchards, but the limitations 
to the use of equipment and other problems of manage- 
ment are greater than on the less sloping Arendtsville 
soils. If crops are grown, management is needed to con-. 
trol erosion, to conserve moisture, and to maintain the 
organic-matter content. A suitable cropping system is a 
rew crop, a small grain, and 3 years or more of hay. Suit- 
able crops are corn, small grain, bush and tree fruits, 
alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Areas used as cropland should 
be protected by contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, 
and grassed waterways. (Capability unit [Ve-1; wood- 
land group 5; building site group 2) 
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Arendtsyille gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (AgD3}.—This severely eroded, steep soil 
is shallower to bedrock than the soil described for the 
series. Erosion has removed most of the original surface 
layer and has exposed patches of the red subsoil. In some 
places gullies have formed. This erosion has reduced the 
ability of this soil to absorb and hold moisture that plants 
can use, and additional moisture is lost in the rapid runoff. 

This soil is suitable for pasture or for orchards, if the 
orchards ave sodded. The orchards produce fair yields 
of fruit. Suitable pasture plants are birdsfoot trefoil, 
orchardgrass, and bluegrass. Careful management is 


needed to control erosion and to conserve moisture. _ Pas- 
tures should be protected from overgrazing. (Capability 


unit VIe-3; woodland group 5; building site group 2) 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 
{AgE).—This steep soil is slightly shallower than the soil 
described for the series. It has been wooded most of the 
time and therefore is not more than slightly eroded. Be- 
cause slopes are steep and erosion is likely if they are 
cultivated, the use of this soil should be limited to pas- 
ture or to orchards kept in permanent sod. Suitable 
pasture plants are birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, and 
bluegrass. The management needed includes adding lime 
and fertilizer as indicated by soil tests, rotating grazing, 
and clipping the pasture to control weeds. (Capability 
unit VIe-3; woodland group 6; building site group 9) 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (AgE3).—This steep, severely eroded soil 
is shallower than the soil described for the series. Most 
of the original surface soil has been removed, and gullies 
have formed in cleared areas and in breaks in the woad- 
land. In most places the red silty clay subsoil is exposed. 
This soil can be used as woodland, wildlife habitat, and 
recreational areas. It is best, suited to drought-resistant 
plants. (Capability unit VITe-1; woodland group 6; 
building site group 9) 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (Agf2)—This steep, eroded soil is 
shallower than the soil described for the series, and it is 
more susceptible to severe erosion. Included in mapped 
areas are small very steep, severely eroded areas and small 
slightly eroded areas. . 

This soil is not. suited to crops, pasture, or orchards. 
Most of the acreage is wooded and should remain so, for 
yields of trees are good. Some areas can be used for 
limited grazing. Wildlife habitat or recreational areas 
can be developed on this soil. (Capability unit VITe-1; 
woodland group 6; building site group 9) 


Athol Series 


The Athol series consists of deep or very deep, well- 
drained, medium-textured soils that formed in material 
weathered from reddish, calcareous conglomerate contain- 
ing a few quartz pebbles and a little gravel. Most of the 
acreage of these soils occurs in the undulating or gently 
rolling areas in the valley that contains the town of Fair- 
field. A small moderately rolling «rea is northwest of 
York Springs, and a shghtly Jarger moderately rolling 
to hilly avea is in the Pigeon Hills in the extreme eastern 
part of the county. 

A gently sloping Athol soil typical of the series has 
a gravelly silt loam surface Jayer that is about 10 inches 
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thick and is easy to work. This layer is underlain by a 
reddish-brown clay loam subsoil that is slightly acid. 
The subsoil is more clayey than the surface layer and has 
stronger structure. It is firm when moist and is sticky 
and plastic when wet. The subsoil extends to a depth 
of about 64 inches and is underlain by a thin substratum 
of yellowish-brown. gravelly fine silt loam. Hard, cal- 
careous conglomerate is generally at a depth of about. 70 
inches. 

In areas near the Penn and Arendtsville soils, the Athol 
soils are generally colored as is the soil described as typical 
of the Athol series, but in some places they are less red, 
particularly where the underlying conglomerate merges 
with limestone that contains no red shale. In other places 
the entire profile is less gravelly. The subsoil ranges from 
clay loam to silty clay. Coarse fragments make up 5 to 25 
percent of the soil mass. The gravel ranges from coarse 
to very fine and is finest in areas where these soils are red- 
dest. Calcareous conglomerate material crops out.on the 
steeper slopes in the area of Pigeon Hills, and limestone 
crops out in an area northwest of Fairfield. 

These soils are slightly acid to neutral in the lower sub- 
soil, but in most places they are strongly acid in the upper 
part of the profile. They have high available moisture ca- 
pacity. These soils are easily worked, and crops on them 
respond to good management. 

The Athol soils occur near the Penn soils, the Arendts- 
ville soils in the vicinity of York Springs, the Myersville 
soils in the mountainous area in the western part of the 
county, and the Highfield sotls in the area of Pigeon Fills. 
They resemble the Penn soils in color but ave much deeper 
and less acid than those soils and have higher available 
moisture capacity. The Athol soils have stronger struc- 
ture and finer texture than the Arendtsville soils. Also, 
the pH in the lower subsoil is higher. Athol soils re- 
semble the Myersville soils but developed in more cal- 
careous material. They are deeper and redder than the 
Highfield soils. 

‘These soils occupy only a small acreage. Under good 
management, they are as productive as any soil in the 
county. : ; 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (AtA2).—This is the soil described as typical 
of the series. Included in mapped areas are a few un- 
eroded areas and small aveas of a brighter colored, finer 
textured soil that developed in colluvium over limestone. 

This soil is well suited to the crops commonly grown in 
the county, but frost may damage fruit trees, Satisfactory 
crop yields can be obtained -by adding green manure and 
barnyard manure, by growing cover crops, and by apply- 
ing fertilizer Itberally, A. suitable cropping system. con- 
sists of a row crop, a cover crop, a row crop, a winter grain, 
and hay. Contour farming and contour stripcropping are 
needed on slopes of 2 percent or more so that moisture is 
conserved and erosion is controlled. (Capability unit 
TIe-1L; woodland group 5; building site group 1) 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, med- 
erately eroded (At82)-—This soil has a profile like the one 
described for the series. Included in mapped areas are 
small severely eroded areas, small slightly eroded areas, 
and small areas consisting of a brighter colored, finer tex- 
tured, deep soil that formed in colluvinm oyer limestone. 

This soil is suited to the crops commonly grown in the 
county and to bush and tree fruits. Fruits may be dam- 


aged in the frost pockets of low areas and depressions. 
Ytelds of crops are satisfactory if the cropping system is 
suitable, if erosion is controlled, if manure is applied reg- 
ularly, and if fertilizer is applied liberally. Hay should 
be grown for at least 1 year in a 4-year rotation. On the 
longer slopes, contour stripcropping, supplemented with 
diversion terraces and waterways, is needed. (Capability 
unit [Te-1; woodland group 5; building site group 1) 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (AtC2).—This soil is steeper and slightly 
less deep to bedrock than the soil described as typical of 
the series. Included’in mapped areas are small slightly 
eroded areas, small severely eroded areas, and areas con- 
sisting of a brighter colored soil that is deeper to bedrock 
than Athol soils. 

This soil is well suited to fruit, crops, and. pasture. 
Cover crops and contour stripcropping, supplemented 
with. diversion terraces and waterways, are needed to con- 
trol erosion and to conserve moisture. A suitable crop- 
ping system is a row crop, a winter grain, and 2 years of 
hay. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, and 
orchardgrass. (Capability unit IITe-1; woodland group 
5; building site group 2) 


Bermudian Series 


Soils of the Bermudian series are deep and well drained. 
They formed in sediments washed mainly from areas of the 
Penn, Readington, and Lansdale soils. In some places 
new sediments are added by floods that occur about once in 
3 ov 4 years but do not last long. : 

A typical Bermudian soil has a yellowish-red silt loam 
plow layer about 10 inches thick. ‘This layer is loose, very 
friable, and easy to work. It generally contains a few 
pieces of rounded gravel and a few fragments of shale. 
The subsoil is friable, dark-red shaly silt-loam about 40 
inches thick. Hard shale is at a depth of about 50 inches. 

The surface layer ranges from yellowish red to dark 
reddish brown. The subsoil ranges from fine silt, loam to 
very shaly silt loam and from dark red to yellowish red. 
In some places the subsoil ig underlain by sand and gravel 
at a depth of 2 or 8 feet. Fine to medium fragments of 
shale and. pteces of rounded gravel occur throughout the 
profile and generally increase in amount with depth. 

These soils are very strongly acid, except in areas that 
have been limed or where the bedrock contains a consider- 
able amount of carbonate. They are rapidly permeable 
and have fairly high available moisture capacity. Fertil- 
ity 1s generally moderate, and it is improved when sedli- 
ments are added by the floods. Runoff is slow, and 
generally erosion is not a hazard. 

The Bermudian. soils occur near the Birdsboro, Row- 
land, and Bowmansville soils. They have a less well 
developed profile than. the Birdsboro soils and, unlike those 
soils, are subject to flooding. . They are higher than the 
Rowland and Bowmansville soils and are better drained, 
are redder throughout, and are somewhat coarser textured. 

The Bermudian soils are not extensive in Adams County, 
but practically all of the acreage is used for the crops 
commonly grown in the county. Yields are favorable. 

Bermudian silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Be)— 
This is the only Bermudian soil mapped in Adams County, 
but small areas of fine sandy Joam are included in the 
mapped areas. This soil is susceptible to flooding or 
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scouring that causes some damage in years of high rain- 
fall. Satisfactory yields of row crops, which can be 
grown continuously, are produced, but large additions of 
fertilizer, lime, and manure are needed. A cover crop 
helps to protect the soil from scouring in winter and early 
inspring. (Capability unit I-2; woodland group 1; build- 
ing site group 13) 


Birdsboro Series 


The Birdsboro series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that formed in alluvium washed wholly or partly from 
soils underlain by red shale and sandstone. Slopes are 
generally gentle and convex. These soils are in fairly 
small areas on high bottoms above the flood plains of 
Conewago, Bermudian, Rock, and Alloway Creeks and 
some smaller streams. cA 

A typical moderately eroded Birdsboro soil has a red- 
dish-brown silt loam plow layer about 9 inches thick. ‘This 
layer has weak, fine, granular structure, is friable when 
moist, and is easy to work. The upper subsoil is yellowish- 
red silty clay loam that is slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet, but it breaks into rounded blocks if it is 
disturbed. ‘The lower subsoil—red shaly silt loam—is 
underlain by dark-red weathered shale and siltstone at a 
depth of about 40 inches. Hard shale occurs at a depth 
of about 54 inches. 

The surface layer is generally silt loam, but it ranges to 
loam or, in a few places, to sandy loam. In color the 
surface layer ranges from brown to red. The subsoil 
ranges from yellowish brown to dark red and from silt 
loam to silty clay loam. Depth to bedrock ranges from a 
few feet to 8 feet, or more. 

The Birdsboro soils occur near the Bermudian, Reading- 
ton, and Lamington. soils, They occupy higher positions 
than the Bermudian soils and have a more strongly devel- 
oped profile. The Birdsboro soils have a redder, better 
drained subsoil than the Readington soils, and they are 
much better drained than the Lamington soils. 

Most of the acreage of Birdsboro soils is nearly level or 
gently sloping and slightly eroded or moderately eroded. 
These soils are suited to the crops commonly grown in the 
county, but not to orchards. ‘Crops respond well to lime 
and fertilizer. 

Birdsboro silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (BmA).—This 
soil is less eroded and has a thicker surface layer than the 
soil deseribed for the series. Included in mapped areas 
are some moderately eroded areas and a few areas that have 
a loam or sandy loam surface layer. 

This soil is well suited to a cropping system of very high 
intensity in which corn, potatoes, small grain, or alfalfa 
may be grown continuously. A suitable cropping system 
1s a row Crop, & cover crop, a rew crop, a small grain, and 
hay. This soil is also well suited to bush fruits, but. not 
to tree fruits. Air drainage is poor on this level soil, and 
tree fruits ave likely to be damaged by frost, pockets. 

On slopes of more than 2 percent, contour farming is 
generally needed to conserve moisture and to help control 
erosion. The organic-matter content and soil structure 
can be maintained by seeding cover crops, adding manure, 
and mixing crop residue into the soil. Areas in bush 
fruits should be mulched or seeded to a winter cover crop 
to help maintain organic-matter content and soil structure 
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and to consérve moisture. (Capability unit I-1; wood- 
land group 5; building site group 1) ; 

Birdsboro silt loam, 3. to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (BmB2).—This is the soil described as typical of the 
Birdsboro series. Included in mapped areas are some se- 
verely eroded areas and » few areas ‘that have a loam or 
sandy loam surface layer. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system of high intensity. 
One such system is 2 years.of row crops, 1 year of a small 
grain, and 1 year of hay. Suitable crops are corn, pota- 
toes, bush fruits, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. 
Adding manure and returning large amounts of crop resi- 
due to the soil help to maintain soil structure and organic- 
matter content, to conserve moisture, and to control 
erosion. Contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and 
waterways ave needed to control excessive erosion. Areas 
in bush fruits should be mulched or protected by cover 
crops. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland group 5; build- 
ing site group 1) 

Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderate- 
ly eroded (BmC2).—This strongly sloping soil is more sus- 
ceptible to erosion. than the soil described for the series. 
Included in mapped areas are steep areas and. severely 
eroded areas. 

This soil is suitable for a cropping system of medium in- 
tensity. One such system is 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of 
asmall grain, and 1 year of hay. Suitable crops are corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, and Gelepipeics Contour strip- 
cropping, diversion terraces, and waterways ave needed to 
help control erosion. Adding manure, growing cover 
crops, and returning crop residue to the soil help to main- 
tain soil structure and the content of organic matter. 
Bush fruits do well in aveas that are mulched or are 
planted to cover crops. Yields of tree fruits are adequate 
if the management of the orchards is at a high level. 
(Capability unit I1Te-1; woodland group 5; building site 
group 2) 


Bowmansville Series 


The Bowmansville series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained or poorly drained soils that formed on flood plains, 
mainly from alluvium that washed from areas of Penn and 
Lansdale soils. Bowmansville soils are along streams and 
large drainageways in the central part of the county. 
They havea high water table. 

A typical Bowmansville soil has a dark reddish-brown 
silt loam plow layer about 8 inches thick. This layer 
crumbles easily into fine granules. It is frinble when 
moist and slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet. 
The subsoil is dark reddish-gray fine silt loam mottled with 
yellowish red. It crumbles fairly easily and is firm when 
moist and. slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet. 
At a depth of 18 inches or more, the soil material feels 
gritty. 

The surface luyer of these soils is generally silt loam, but 
it ranges to gravelly loam and, in a few areas, to sandy 
loam. Varying amounts of sand and gravel occur 
throughout the profile, and in many places the amount of 
sand increases with depth. The color of these soils and 
the intensity of mottling vary according to texture and 
to the depths to the water table. 

The Bowmansville soils occur near the moderately well 
drained Rowland soils and the well drained Bermudian 
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soils. In some areas they are near the Birdsboro, Read- 
ington, and Lamington soils on benches and the Chewacla 
soils on flood plains. The Bowmansville soils are lighter 
colored and coarser textured than the Chewacla soils. 

Bowmansvyille silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Bn).— 
This is the soil described as typical of the series. It 
occurs in level or gently sloping areas and is likely to be 
scoured during the frequent floods. The water table is 
high for much of the year, and generally this soil is the 
last one in the county to dry in spring. Wetness is a 
severe hazard. Permeability is very slow im the subsoil, 
and the available moisture capacity is low to moderate. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system of low intensity. 
One such system is 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a small 
grain, and 2 years of hay. Suitable crops are corn, winter 
grain, red clover, ladino clover, and timothy. Crop yields 
can be increased if drainage is improved by bedding, open 
ditches, and random tile. Mixing crop residue with the 
soil and adding manure help to maintain the organic-mat- 
ter content, to slow leaching, and to improve soil structure. 
Cover crops should be planted and crop residue left on the 
surface until it is mixed into the soil. This soil is com- 
pacted and its structure is damaged if it is tilled or if 
grazing is permitted when the soil is wet. (Capability 
unit TIIw-3; woodland group 3; building site group 13) 

Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (BoA)—Most of this soil occurs in level or nearly 
level areas that are generally close to the streambanks. 
Most areas are covered with 6 inches to 2 feet of alluvial- 
colluvial material. The alluvium in this material is local 
alluvium, for this soil is not flooded by water from the 
streams. Much of the soil material is from the adjoining 
slopes. The water table is high much of the year because 
the subsoil is slowly permeable and water seeps in from the 
adjoming slopes. Included in mapped areas are some 
eroded areas. 

Drainage is the most important management problem. 
Diversion terraces at the foot of slopes help to control both 
runoff and seepage. Bedding, random tile and open 
ditches with suitable outlets are needed in some places. 
Drained areas are suited to corn, winter grain, birdsfoot, 
trefoil, ladino clover, and timothy. A suitable cropping 
system is a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years of hay, 
or another system of Jow intensity. On. slopes of more 
than 2 percent, erosion can be controlled by using graded 
stripcropping, supplemented with diversion terraces and 
waterways. (Capability unit IETw-1; woodland group 3; 
building site group 13) 

Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes (Bo8).— This soil occurs in drainageways or 
near the banks of streams where runoff has deposited 
material. A few inches to 2 feet of alluvium and colluvium 
has been deposited on the surface. Seepage from the ad- 
joining slopes is considerable. Included in mapped areas 
are eroded areas, areas steeper than 8 percent, and a few 
small], very poorly drained areas. 

Drainage is the most important management problem. 
Diversion terraces at the foot of adjoining slopes help to 
contro] both runoff and seepage. Drainage can be im- 
proved by installing tile drains. The fertility of this soil 
has been enriched by the lime, fertilizer, and organic mat- 
ter in the material that washed from cultivated fields on 
nearby slopes. Corn, winter grain, birdsfoot trefoil, Ja- 
dino clover, and timothy are suitable crops. A suitable 


cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years 
of hay, or another system of low intensity. Graded strip- 
cropping, supplemented with diversion terraces and water- 
ways, helps to dispose of excess water and to control ero- 
sion. (Capability unit ITI w—-1; woodland group 3; build- 
ing site group 13) ; 


Brecknock Series 


The Brecknock series consists of well-drained, moder- 
ately deep or deep soils that formed over porcelanite or 
over metamorphosed sandstone. The porcelanite is a hard, 
grayish or bluish rock that formed when heat and pres- 
sure from diabase intrusions baked the underlying shale. 
These soils occur mostly on moderately sloping or gently 
sloping ridges between areas of Montalto and Penn soils 
in the central part of the county. 

A moderately eroded Brecknock soil typical of the se- 
ries has a very dark grayish-brown silt loam plow layer 
about 9 inches thick. This layer has fine granular struc- 
ture, is easy to work, and absorbs water readily. The sub- 
soil is dark-brown channery silt loam streaked with strong 


_ brown and gray. It has subangular blocky structure that 


is somewhat stronger in the lower part than in the upper. 
The substratum, at a depth of 28 inches, consists of dark 
grayish-brown fragments of weathered porcelanite and 
silty clay loam between the coarse fragments. The depth 
to rock is normally 114 to 3 feet. 

Some. areas of these soils have a channery surface layer. 
In some areas the profile is not so thick as the one de- 
scribed, but in other areas rock is ata depth of more than 3 
feet. The subsoil ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam. 
Texture and color of these soils vary considerably, depend- 
ing on the underlying material. In areas where diabase 
occurs, texture is finer and color is redder than in areas 
where these soils were formed from metamorphosed sand- 
stone. In areas of sandstone many fragments occur and 
color is lighter. Where these soils were formed from met- 
amorphosed shale, texture is silty, color is olive or bluish 
gray, and slate occurs. 

These soils are strongly acid to slightly acid. Permen- 
bility is rapid in the surface layer and is moderate in the 
subsoil. In some places the lower part of the subsoil has 
slightly impeded drainage. 

The Brecknock soils occur near the Penn, Legore, Mon- 
talto, Lehigh, and Croton soils. They are better drained 
than the moderately well drained or somewhat poorly 
drained Lehigh soils and the poorly drained Croton soils. 
The Brecknock soils are more channery and less red than 
the Penn soils and are more channery or shaly, more acid, 
and grayer than the Legore and Montalto soils. In some 
areas Brecknock soils are near the Lansdale, Readington, 
Steinsburg, Klinesville, Mount Lucas, and Reaville soils. 

Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderate- 
ly eroded (BrA2)—This level or nearly level soil is gener- 
ally the deepest soil of the Brecknock series in the county. 
It has moderate to high available moisture capacity. In- 
cluded in mapped areas are a few areas less than 32 inches 
to weathered material. 

This soil is suited to corn, small grain, alfalfa, and or- 
chardgrass. Crops can be grown in a cropping system of 
medium intensity that consists of a row crop, a small grain, 
and hay. Contour stripcropping, supplemented with di- 
version terraces and waterwiys, is needed on slopes of 2 
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percent or more. (Capability unit le-8; woodland group 
11; building site group 5). 

Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (BrB2)—The profile of this soil is the one described 
for the series. Evzosion has removed as much as one-half 
of the original surface soil, and some of the subsoil] has 
been mixed into the plow layer. The available moisture 
capacity 1s moderate. Included in mapped areas are a 
few areas of channery silt loam.and a few areas that are 
only slightly eroded. 

This soil is suited to corn, small grain, alfalfa, and or- 
chardgrass. <A cropping system of medium intensity that 

. consists of a row crop, 2 small grain, and hay can be fel- 
lowed. Cover crops, contour stripcropping, diversion ter- 
races, and waterways help to control erosion. (Capability 
unit ITe-3; woodland group 11; building site group 5) 

Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Br83).—This severely eroded soil is shallower to 
bedrock than the soil described for the series. The depth 
to weathered material is only about 24 inches. Because 
three-fourths or more of the surface layer has been lost, 
the available moisture capacity has been seriously reduced. 
Included in mapped areas are some channery areas and 
some areas’ where the weathered material is at a depth of 
less than 24 inches. 

This soil can be used as cropland if erosion is controlled, 
moisture is conserved, and the content of organic matter 
is increased. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, 
and orchardgrass. A suitable cropping system is 1 year 
of a row crop, 1 year of a small grain, and 2 years of hay, 
or another system of low intensity. Contour stripcrop- 
ping, diversion terraces, and waterways are needed to help 
control erosion and conserve moisture. Pastures should 
be well managed. (Capability unit ITIe-3; woodland 
group 14; building site group 5) 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (8rC2).—This soil is steeper than the soil 
described for the series. Erosion is a serious hazard. 
The available moisture capacity is moderate. Included in 
mapped areas are uneroded areas that are mostly wooded. 

This soil is suited to corn, small grain, alfalfa, and or- 
chardgrass. A suitable cropping system is a row crop, a 
small grain, and 2 years of hay, or some other system of 
low intensity. Pastures should be well managed. (Ca- 
pability unit ITIe-8; woodland groyp.11; building site 
group 6) 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
erodod (BrC3)——This strongly sloping, severely eroded 
soil is shallower than the soil described for the series. 
Depth to weathered material is about 24 inches. Further 
erosion is a serious hazard. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is moderate to low. Included in mapped areas are 
channery areas and a few areas where the weathered ma- 
terial is ata depth of less than 24 inches. 

Suitable crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, and or- 
chardgrass. A cropping system of very low intensity 
should be followed. One such system consists of a row 
crop, a small grain, and 3 or 4 years of hay. Cover crops, 
contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and waterways 
are needed to control erosion. Pasture and meadow 
should be well managed. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 14; building site group 6) 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded (8:D2).—This soil is much steeper than the 


. generally increases with depth. 


soil described for the series, and it is not so deep to the 
underlying rock. Included in mapped areas are small 
areas of channery silt loam. 

Hay can be grown on slopes of Jess than 20 percent if 
management is good. The fields should be seeded to birds- 
foot trefoil, orchardgrass, ov other drought-resistant 
plants. Crops can be grown in a cropping system con- 
sisting of 1 year of corn, 1 year of a small grain; and 3 or 
more years of hay, or in another system of very low inten- 
sity. Seeding should be in contour strips, and diversion 
terraces should be constructed on long slopes. Waterways 
may be needed in draws and to serve as outlets for diver- 
sions. (Capability unit TVe-2; woodland group 11; 
building site group 6) 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (BrD3).—This moderately steep soil is shallower to 
the uvderlying rock material than the soil described for 
the series. Because most of the original surface layer has 
been Jost through erosion, the available moisture capacity 
has been seriously reduced. Included in areas mapped as 
this soil are areas of channery silt loam. 

This soil is suited to pasture if intensive practices are 
used to control further erosion, conserve moisture, and re- 
plenish organic matter. The pasture should be seeded to 
birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, or other drought-resistant 
plants. Reseeding should be in contour strips, and graz- 
ing should be controlled. (Capability unit VIe-2; wood- 
land group 14; building site group 6) 

Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes (Bré|.— 
This steep soil is on sharp, narrow breaks and is less deep 
to bedrock than the soil described for the series. Depth 
to bedrock is about 18 inches. Included in mapped areas 
are many channery areas and some stony areas. Also in- 
cluded are eroded areas and areas having slopes of more 
than 50 percent. 

Most of this soil is wooded. Slopes are too steep for 
cultivation, and grazing is severely limited. This soil 
should be kept in trees. Areas of this soil make good 
wildlife habitat and recreational areas. (Capability unit 
ViTe-1; woodland group 18; building site group 9) 


Buchanan Series 


Soils of the Buchanan series are deep and moderately 
well drained. They formed in colluvial and alluvial ma- 
terial that weathered from greenstone, metarhyolite, ba- 
salt, quartzite, and other felsitic and sericitic rocks. 
These soils occur in drainageways and depressions in the 
mountainous areas in the western and northwestern parts 
of the county. They are strongly acid or medium acid. 

A Buchanan soil typical of the series has a brown grav- 
elly silt loam surface layer about 11 inches thick. This 
layer has fine granular structure, is very friable when 
moist, and has a content of gravel measuring wbout 20 
percent. The subsoil is yellowish-brown gravelly loam 
that has weak subangular blocky structure and is slightly 
plastic when wet, The content of sand, gravel, and clay 
Pale-brown mottles oc- 
cur-at a depth of about 17 inches. A fragipan is at a depth 
of 37 inches. This pan has platy structure and is sticky 
when wet. At a depth of 44 inches, the substratum is 
mottled with brown, red, and gray and consists mostly of 
weathered and semiwéathered gravelly and stony material 
or rock fragments in a sandy matrix. 
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These soils are generally more than 36 inches thick. 
The colluvial deposits range from a few feet to 50 feet. in 
thickness. A fairly large amount of coarse fragments 
occurs on the surface and throughout the profile. The 
surface layer is pale-brown to yellowish-brown silt loam, 
loam, or sandy loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red loam, sandy clay loam, silty clay, or clay 
loam mottled with brownish yellow, brown, or reddish 
yellow. Some areas are very stony and are mapped 
separately in this county. 

The Buchanan soils occur near the poorly drained 
Rohrersville soils and the well drained Myersville, High- 
field, and Catoctin soils. 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
{BuA]—This moderately well drained soil has 1 moderately 
permeable subsoil and, in some low areas, the water table is 
high in winter and early in spring. Included in mapped 
areas are a few well-drained areas and some eroded areas. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system that consists of 2 
years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of 
hay, or to another system of high intensity. Suitable 
crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. | Tf 
alfalfa is grown, seed a variety tolerant of wetness and 
provide adequate drainage. 

Because the water table is seasonally high-and the sub- 
soil is only moderately permeable, random tile, graded 
rows, and open ditches are generally needed-to dispose of 
excess water. Erosion generally is not a hazard, but some 
areas ‘have a Jarge wamount of runoff and need cover crops 
and cropland terraces for protection. (Capability unit 
Tlw-l; woodland group 10; building site group 10) 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(BuB).—This soil is shallower and a little better drained 
than the soil described as typical of the series. Elowever, 
the subsoil is moderately permeable, and erosion is likely 
if the soil ‘becomes saturated. Included in mapped areas 
are well-drained areas and «a few moderately eroded areas. 

‘This soil is suited to a cropping system consisting of a 
vow crop, 2 Small grain, and hay, each grown for 1 year, or 
to some other system of medium intensity. Suitable crops 
are corn, small grain, orchardgrass, and alfalfa, Areas 
used as cropland should be protected by cover crops, graded 
strips, diversion terraces, and waterways. Tf alfalfa is 
grown, a variety tolerant of moisture should be seeded. 
Tiling is needed in some areas of this soil. (Capability 
unit ITe-5; woodland group 10; building site group 10) 

Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 percent slopes 
(BvC).—This very stony soil has been kept in trees or pas- 
ture most of the time and, therefore, is not more than 
slightly eroded. Some areas, however, have been recently 
cleared and need practices that control erosion. These 
practices include seeding cover crops and using graded 
strips, terraces, and waterways. 

This soil can be used for pasture where it is feasible to 
remove enough stones to permit seedbed preparation and 
other management. On the steeper slopes, the pasture 
should be seeded in graded strips to help control erosion 
and to dispose of surplus water. Level areas that have a 
seasonally high water table should not be grazed when wet. 
(Capability unit VIs-2; woodland group 10; building site 
group 10) 


Catoctin Series 


Soils of the Catoctin series are shallow or moderately 
deep and are well drained. They developed over meta- 
rhyolite, greenstone, and other basic rocks in the area of 
South Mountain in the western part of the county. 

A moderately eroded, moderately sloping Catoctin soil 
that is typical of the series has a dark-brown channery silt 
loam surface layer wbout 9 inches thick. This layer has 
fine granular structure and rapid permeability. Tt is 
easily worked in nonstony areas, The subsoil is yellowish- 
brown very channery silt loam. Tt generally has moderate 
subangular blocky structure, but in many places the sub- 
soil is only weakly developed. The subsoil generally ex- 
tends to a depth of about 16 inches, but its lower part is 
difficult to distinguish from the substratum. The sub- 
stratum is brown very channery silt loam m which frag- 
ments and weathered basic rock make up wbout 85 percent 
of the soil mass. It has strong, medium, platy structure. 

Depth to bedrock ranges from 1 to 4 feet. In many 
places the subsoil is weakly developed. 

These soils are droughty, for they are mostly shallow 
and have moderately low or low available moisture capac- 
ity. They range from strongly acid to slightly acid. 

The Catoctin soils generally occur on the steeper slopes 
within areas of the deeper Highfield and Myersville soils. 

A lavge acreage of Catoctin soils is woodland, most. of 
which is in steep and stony areas. A. part of the acreage 
is in bush and tree fruits, and a part is used for general 
farming. Yields of crops and fruit are only fair, even 
when management ‘is at a high level. Yields are limited 
by the bedrock so near the surface. 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (CcB2)—This gently sloping soil is 
deeper than the soil described for the series. In most 
places the depth to the weathered material is as much as 24. 
inches, Included in mapped areas are more nearly level 
areas, less eroded areas, and severely eroded areas. 

This soil is suited to-drought-resistant varieties of corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. In one suitable 
cropping system a row crop, a small grain, and hay are 
each grown, for 1 year, or another system of medium inten- 
sity isused. excessive erosion is controlled by cover crops, 
contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and waterways. 
(Capabihty unit ITe-38; woodland group 11; building site 
group 7) 

Catoctin channery silt: loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (CcC2)—This is the soil described. as 
typical of the series. Included in mapped areas ave a few 
less eroded areas that are mostly wooded. : 

Drought-resistant varieties of corn, small grain, alfalfa, 
and orchardgrass can be grown on this soil. A. suitable 
cropping system is a row crop, a smal] grain, and 2 years 
of hay, or another system of low intensity. Cover crops, 
contour striperopping, diversion terraces, and waterways 
are needed to help control erosion and conserve moisture. 
(Capability unit ITIe-3; woodland group 11; building site 
group 8) 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CcC3).—This severely eroded soil. is shal- 
lower than the soil described for the series. Rock frag- 
ments and weathered. basic rock are ata depth-of about 18 
inches. Consequently, this soil is droughty. 
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This soil has been cleared and used mostly for crops or 
orchard fruit. Even where management is high, yields 
of crops wre generally not satisf: actor y, and yields of apples 
and peaches are only fair. This soil can be used for hay 
and pasture, but careful management is needed to control 
erosion, to conserve moisture, “and to maintain organic- 
matter content. In areas not in pasture, only a cropping 
system of very Jow intensity should be used. One such sys- 
tem is 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of asmall grain, and 3 or 
more years of hay. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, 
birdsfoot trefoil, and orchardgrass. This soi produces 
low yields of corn. Seeding should be in contour strips, 
and waterways should be used where needed. (Capabilty 
unit [Ve-2; woodland group 14; building site group 8) 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (CcD2)—This soil is shallower and 
contains more coarse fragments than the soil described for 
the series. The weathered material is at a depth of only 
14 inches, and the soil is dronghty. Included in mapped 
areas are a few wooded areas that are only slightly eroded. 

This soil is well suited to trees. It is not well suited to 
ton crops, even.if management is at a high Jevel. Small 

rain, birdstoot trefoil, “and orchardgrass can be grown, 
aid permanent pasture is 2 good use on slopes of more than 
20 percent. Careful management that. provides contour 
stripcropping, diversion terraces, and a cropping system of 
very low intensity is needed to control erosron, to conserve 
moisture, and to replenish the supply of or ganic matter. 
(Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland group 11; rbuilding site 
group 8) 

Catoctin channery | silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CcD3}.—This steep, severely eroded soil 
has lost most of its original surface layer and has an ex- 
posed subsoil in places. Many gullies have formed. The 
weathered material is at a depth of only 10 te 12 inches, 
and the soil is droughty. 

This soil is suited to trees and pasture, but it is very 
poorly suited to crops and orchard fruits. Drought- 
resistant varieties of birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, ‘and 
other plants are best for seeding pasture. Tf pasture is 
reseecled, the reseeding should be in contour str Ips so as ta 
help control erosion and conserve moisture. (Capability 
unit, Vie; woodland group 14; building site group 8) 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 to 3B percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CcE3)—This steep, severely er oded soil 
is shallower than the soil described for the series. The 
weathered material is generally at a depth of less than 10 
inches. Many gullies. have formed. Included in mapped 
areas ure areas that are only slightly eroded and ave mostly 
in trees. 

This soil should be kept. im trees or in some other éover 
that wildlife can nse. It can be used for recreational 
areas. Some areas have very limited use for, pasture. 
(Capability unit VIIe-1; woodland group 18; building 
site group 9) 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained or moderately well drained soils on nearly level 
first. bottoms that are frequently flooded. These soils are 
in narrow valleys in the southeastern and central parts of 
the county. They formed m alluvial material washed 


from areas underlain mostly by granite, gneiss, schist, 
diabase, and some quartzite. 

A. typical Chewacla soil has a dark-brown silt loam 
surface layer that is about 10 inches thick and has weak, 
fine, granular structure. This layer absorbs water easily 
and is easy to manage. The subsoil, about 38 inches thick, 
is sandy or grt avelly Joam that, in the upper part, is dark 
yellowish brown and of weak, fine, granular structure. 
In the lower part, the subsoil tends to be platy, and im- 
peded drainage is indicated by the more gray and olive 
colors and by ‘the distinct, yellowish-ved mottles ata depth 
of about 20 inches. In some places bedrock is directly 
under the subsoil, but in most places there is a substratum 
of weathered sandy : and gravelly material. 

These soils vary in color and in texture, depending on 

the underlying material. In areas where they were de- 
rived mostly from diabase, these soils ave darker colored 
and finer textured than they are-in areas where they were 
derived mostly from quartzite or,mica schist. These soils 
contain a large amount of mica where they were derived 
from schist and quartzite and a small amount where they 
were derived from diabase. The surface layer ranges 
from dark brown to yellowish brown, and the subsoil 
ranges from brownish yellow to olive brown. The sur- 
face layer is generally silt loam but ranges to loam or 
sandy loam. ‘The subsoil r anges from silt loam to silty 
clay and is gravelly or sandy in places. 

The Chewacla soils commonly occur near the Wehadkee 
and Rowland soils. In. places they occur near the Mon- 
talto, Lehigh, and Glenelg soils. The Chewacla soils ave 
better drained than the Wehadkee soils and are less gray 
throughout. They formed in finer textured material than 
did the Rowland soils. 

Chewaela silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Ck)—This is 
the soil described as typical of the series. It is susceptible 
to flooding and scouring that cause some damage, but 
ordinar ily floods occur only i in winter and early in “spring 
and do not last long. “This soil is permeable, but its water 
table is seasonally high, The available moisture capacity 
is moderately high. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system consisting of 2 

years of row le 1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of 
hay, or to another system of high “intensity. Suitable 
crops are corn, small gram, ved clover, and timothy. 
Yields are fav orable if management j is good and provides 
for drainage and additions of fertilizer. Because drain- 
age is the main problem of management, tile should be 
laid, open ditches dug, and cliversion terraces constructed. 
Close- growing crops should be kept on this soil as much 
of the time as possible so that the damage caused by 
scouring is lessened. If crop residue is returned to the 
soil, it should not be disked or shredded until just before 
it is plowed into the soil. (Capability unit IIw-2; wood- 
land group 2; building site group 13) 


Conestoga Series 


The Conestoga series consists of deep, well-drained, 
gently sloping to sloping soils that formed. in material 
weathered from limestone, calcareous schist, or micaceous 
limestone. These soils occur in the eastern part of the 
county near McSherrystown and extend southwestward to 
Littlestown. They range from neutral to medium acid. 
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A moderately eroded, gently sloping Conestoga soil that 
is typical of the series has a pale-brown, very friable silt 
loam plow layer about 10 inches thick. This layer has 
weak, fine, granular structure, is rapidly permeable, and 
is easy to work. The upper subsoil is brownish-yellow 
silty clay loam that has weak angular blocky structure and 
is friable when moist and slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet. Atadepth of about 36 inches, the subsoil is coarser 
textured than silty clay Joum and contains partly 
weathered fragments of soft reck. -The substratum is at 
a depth of 52 inches and consists of hard, coarse, impure 
limestone or of soft, weathered schist and fine sandy ma- 
terial. Hard, calcareous shale and schist is at a depth of 
64 inches. 

In-some places the entive profile is more yellow than 
that of the soil described as typical of the series. ‘The sur- 
face layer is generally silt loam, but in a few places it 
ranges to loam or shaly silt loam. The subsoil ranges 
from silty clay loam to clay loam and in places is shaly. 
Varying amounts of chert, schist. pebbles, shale frag- 
ments and other rock occur on the surface and throughout 
the profile. Depth to the underlying’ material ranges 
from 40 to 70 inches. 

The Conestoga soils occupy gently to moderate slopes 
near the shallow Hollinger soils on the steeper slopes, and 
near the moderately well drained Wiltshire soils on the 
Jower slopes and in depressions. ‘They are also near the 
somewhat poorly drained Lawrence soils and the poorly 
drained Guthrie soils. 

Most of the acreage of Conestoga soils is used for crops 
and pasture, but a small acreage is wooded. Vegetables of 
high quality are grown commercially and produce favor- 
able yields. ; 

Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (CoA2|.—This soil is more nearly level than the soil 
described for the series. It has high available moisture 
capacity. Included in mapped areas are some severely 
eroded areas. 

Suitable crops are corn, potatoes, small grain, alfalfa, 
and grasses. <A suitable cropping system is 2 years of row 
crops, 1 year of a small gram, and 1 year of hay, or'an- 
other system of high intensity. Cultivation is easy and 
yields are satisfactory, but on slopes of more than 2 per- 
cent, contour stripcropping, supplemented with cropland 
terraces or diversion terraces, is needed to control severe 
erosion. (Capability unit Ife-1; woodland group 5; 
building site group 1) 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (CoB2).—This is the soil described as typical of the 
sevies. It is the most extensive Conestoga soil in Adams 
County. Tt has high available moisture capacity. 

Corn, potatoes, small grain, alfalfa, and grasses are 
suitable crops. A suitable cropping system is 2 years of 
row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of hay, or 
another system of high intensity. Cultivation is easy 
and yields ave satisfactory, if erosion is controlled. Con- 
tour stripcropping, supplemented with cropland terraces 
or diversion terraces, is needed to control erosion. (Capa- 
ee unit TIe-1; woodland group 5; building site group 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Co83).—Erosion has removed from. 3 to 6 inches 
of the original surface layer from this soil and in some 


places has exposed the subsoil. A few shallow gullies 
have formed. 

This soil produces satisfactory yields of corn, small 
erain, alfalfa, and grasses if erosion is controlled, moisture 
is conserved, and the organi¢-ratter content is maintained. 
A suitable cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, 
and hay, each grown for 1 year, or another system of me- 
dium intensity. Contour stripcropping, diversion ter- 
races, and waterwnys are needed to control eroston, A 
cover crop should be seeded after spring-sown grain is har- 
vested. Adding barnyard manure and returning crop 
residue to the soil help to control erosion, to conserve mois- 
ture, and to maintain organic-matter content and soil 
structure. (Capability unit L1Te-1; woodland group 5; 
building site group 1) 

Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderate- 
ly eroded (CoC2).—This strongly sloping soil is shallower 
to the underlying material than the soil described for the 
series. Sheet erosion has occurred in many places, and 
shallow gullies have formed in some fields. Runoff is 
rapid, but the available moisture capacity is high, In- 
cluded in mapped areas are some areas that are only 
slightly eroded. 

Under good management, this soil produces satisfactory 
yields of corn, small grain, alfalfa, and grasses. A suita- 
ble cropping system is 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a 
small grain, and 1 year of hay, or another system of me- 
dium intensity. Contour strips, diversion terraces, and 
waterways are needed to help control erosion and conserve 
moisture. A cover crop should be kept on the soil as much 
of the time as possible. (Capability unit’ IITe-1; wood- 
land group 5; building site group 2) 

Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CoC3).—This strongly sloping, severely eroded 
soil is shallower than the soil described for the series. 
More than three-fourths of the original surface layer has 
been removed by evosion, and many shallow gullies have 
formed in some fields. This erosion has reduced the or- 
ganic-matter content and the available moisture capacity. 
Because this soil. has lost much of its ability to absorb 
water, runoff is rapid and accelerated erosion is a serious 
hazard. 

This soil is well suited to pasture and long-term hay, but 
corn and small grain. can be grown in a cropping system of 
very low intensity. Alfalfa mixed with grasses does well. 
The mixture should be seeded in alternate contour strips, 
and diversion terraces are needed on the longer slopes. 
Special practices may be needed in some places to heal the 
existing gullies before the hay can be established. Crops 
can be grown in a cropping system of very low intensity 
that consists of 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a small 
grain, and 3 or more years of hay. Narrow strips, diver- 
Sion terraces, and waterways are needed to help control 
erosion. A plant cover should be kept on this soil as much 
of the time as possible. Adding manure and returning 
large amounts of crop residue to the soil help to conserve 
moisture and to maintain organic-matter content and soil 
structure. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 5; 
building site group 2) 

Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CoD3).—This steep, severely eroded soil is shal- 
lower than the soil described for the series. Erosion has 
removed most of the original surface layer. The present 
plow layer is a mixture consisting mostly of subsoil, a little 
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of the original surface layer, and some manuve and crop 
residue. 

This soil is inextensive and is mostly used for pasture. 
Birdstoot trefoil, orchardgrass, and bluegrass are suitable 
pasture plants. Although the soil is well suited to pasture, 
the steep slope limits the use of equipment. Reseeding 
should be done on the contour, and diversion terraces are 
needed in some places. (Capebility unit VIe-1; wood- 
Jand group 5; building site group 2) 


Croton Series 


The Croton series consists of moderately deep and deep, 
poorly drained soils that formed in material weathered 
from red and gray shale and sandstone. ‘These soils occur 
in depressions, in duainageways, around the head of 
streams, and in other level or nearly level areas, mostly in 
the central part of the county (fig. 8). 


Figure 8—A typical landscape showing an area of Croton and 


Readington soils. The dark-colored soi] in the foreground is 
Croton silt loam, and the light-colored soil'in the background is 
Readington silt loam. 


A gently sloping Croton soil typical of the series has a 
dark-brown silt loam surface layer about 10 inches thick. 
This layer has weak, medium, subangular blocky strac- 
ture that breaks into fine granular structure if it is dis- 
turbed. It absorbs water readily. The Jower part of the 
surface layer is finer textured than the upper part and 
contains many pores and black concretions. The sub- 
soil is gray silty clay loam and has many, prominent, 
yellowish-brown mottles. It has platy structure and is 
hard when dry and is sticky and very plastic when wet. 
At a depth of about 18 inches, the subsoil is gray eliy 
loam mottled with strong brown. Because a fragipan 
occurs at a depth of 18 to 36 inches, water moves through 
the subsoil very slowly. The substratum is at a depth of 
about 45 inches and consists of dark-red fragments of 
shale in a silty clay loam matrix that is mottled with 
gray. Depth to bedrock ordinarily is about 444 feet but 
ranges from 38 to 6 feet. 
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The surface layer is gray or brown and generally ranges 
from silt loam to silty clay loam. It ranges from loam to 
sandy loam in aveas near the Steinsburg and Lansdale 
soils. The subsoil ranges from silty clay loam to light 
clay loam. It is generally gray mottled with yellow or 
is yellow mottled with gray, depending on the color of 
the underlying material. The depth to, mottling ranges 
from a few inches to 14 inches. A few areas ave covered 
with several inches of alluvial material. 

These soils are normally strongly acid, but they ave only 
slightly acid in areas influenced by limestone and diabase. 
Natural fertility is fairly low, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high, 

The Croton soils occur near the well drained Penn and 
Lansdale soils, the moderately well drained Readington 
soils, and the somewhat poorly drained Abbottstown soils. 
They are also near the shallow Klinesville, Steinsburg, and 
Reaville soils, and in some places are near the Brecknock 
and Lehigh soils. 

The Croton soils ave extensive in Adams County. They 
are intermingled with some of the better drained and pro- 
ductive soils and are important to the agriculture of the 
county. If drained, they can be used for some of the crops 
commonly grown in the county.. Suitable crops are corn, 
wheat, nnd moisture-tolerant varieties of grasses and leg- 
umes. These soils are not suited to winter oats, barley, 
potatoes, or alfalfa. They are difficult to drain; tile 
drains generally are not effective, because the subsoil is 
moderately fine textured. The soils will puddle and com- 
pact tf worked, grazed, or driven over when wet. 

Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (CrA).—The pro- 
file of this soil is the one described for fhe series. The 
subsoil is slowly permeable, and. the water table is high 
for much of the year. Erosion is not likely. Tneluded 
in mapped areas are moderately eroded areas that have a 
finer textured surface layer. 

If properly drained, this soil is suited to corn, red clover, 
ladino clover, and timothy. A suitable cropping system 
is 2 vow crop, & winter grain, and 8 or more years of hay 
or pasture, or some other system of very low intensity. 
Drainage can be improved by bedding and open ditches. 
Tile drains generally are not effective. Water from 
higher areas can be kept from accumulating by construct- 
ing diversion terraces. (Capability unit IVw-1; wood- 
land group 13; building site group 12) 

Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (Cr82).—This gently sloping, moderately eroded 
soil is shallower than the soil described for the series. 
Water seeps from adjoining slopes in some places. This 
soil remains wet until late in the spring. Included in 
mapped areas are small severely eroded, steeper areas and 
fairly large slightly eroded, wooded areas. 

Although there has been some erosion, wetness is the 
main limitation. Graded stripcropping, diversion ter- 
races, and waterways are needed to dispose of excess water 
and to control erosion. Bedding and tile drains can be 
used in some places. Open ditches are beneficial in some 
areas. 

If this soil is drained and erosion is controlled, it is 
suited to corn, red clover, ladino clover, and timothy. A. 
suitable cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, and 
2 years of hay, or some other system of low intensity. 
This soil is not well suited to winter oats, barley, alfalfa, 
or root crops. It will puddle-and compact if plowed. or 
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grazed when wet. If trees are planted, a moisture- 
tolerant, species should be used. (Capability unit [Vw-2; 
woodland group 13; building site group 12) ; 


Dunning Series 


The Dunning series consists of very poorly drained'soils 
on nearly level flood plains. These soils formed in mate- 
rial that washed from uplands underlain by limestone and 
other calcareous rocks. They lie along streams in the 
Fairfield Valley and in the Jtmestone areas near 
McSherrystown in the eastern part of the county. 

A Dunning soil typical of the series has a silty clay 
loam surface layer that has platy structure and, in the 
top 5 inches, is very dark gray mottled with olive gray 
and dark yellowish brown. The surface layer is difficult 
to work because it is very sticky and very plastic when 
wet and is very hard when dry. A seedbed is difficult, to 
prepare because the soil clods when it is plowed. The 
subsoil is very dark-gray silty clay in the upper part and 
is gravelly silty clay loam at about 37 inches below the 
surface. “Many dark yellowish-brown, and olive-gray 
streaks occur m the subsoil. 

The Dunning soils range from black to dark grayish 
brown and from gray to olive. The subsoil ranges from 
silty clay to clay. In.some places where the alluvium was 
recently deposited, the top few inches of this soil is not 
mottled. The subsoil is as much as 5 feet thick and, in 
places, is stratified with gravel in the lower part, 

The Dunning soils ave near the poorly drained Melvin 
soils and the moderately well drained Lindside soils but 
have finer texture and are wetter than tliose soils. 

Unless these soils are adequately drained, they are too 
wet for cropping but may be used for pasture if the 
evazing is carefully controlled. 

Dunning silty clay loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Dy).— 
This is the soil described for the series. Jt is slightly acid 
or neutral. The available moisture capacity is moderate 
to high, and there is no erosion hazard. ‘This soil is very 
slowly permeable and has a high water table most of the 
year, 

Wetness is the main limitation, bub drainage is difficult. 
Open ditches and bedding are generally the best means of 
drainage, because the clayey subsoi] makes drainage by tile 
impractical. Water from higher areas can be kept from 
accumulating by placing diversion terraces at the base of 
slopes. Flooding seldom occurs during the growing 
season. 

Tf drainage is maintained, this soil is fairly well suited 
to corn, ved clover, ladino clover, timothy, and other crops. 
A suitable cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, 
and 2 years of hay, or some other system of low intensity. 
(Capability unit [Vw-1; woodland group 4; building site 
group 18) : 


Edgemont Series 


The Edgemont. series consists of deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that formed in material weathered 
mostly from quartzite. Most areas of these soils are on 
moderately sloping to steep ridges in the extreme northern 
and western parts of the county. A small avea occurs in 
the area of Pigeon Hills in the extreme eastern part of 


the county. 


A typical Edgemont soil in a wooded area has a. surface 
layer of very dark grayish-brown loam about 1 inch thick. 
This layer is underlain by about 8 inches of yellowish- 
brown loam or channery Joam that is friable, is strongly 
acid, and has granular structure. In many places quartz- 
ite boulders are on the surface. The amount of frag- 
mented rock on the surface and throughout the profile 
varies greatly but, in most places, increases with depth. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown clay loam that is friable 
and has subangular blocky structure. Ata depth of 30 to 
60 inches, fragmented quartzite makes up about 85 percent 
of the soil mass. 

The surface layer ranges from dark grayish brown to 
dark yellowish brown in color and from loam to channery 
loam, or from loam to silt or sandy loam, in texture. The 
subsoil ranges from light yellowish brown to strong brown 
and is silty clay loam or clay loam. 

These soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid and 
ave moderate to low in natural fertility. They are mod- 
erate to high in available moisture capacity. 

Edgemont soils are coarser textured. and contain less 
rock than the nearby Highfield soils. Edgemont soils are 
not. so red nor so gravelly as the Myersville soils and are 
deeper and contain more fragments of quartzite than the 
Catoctin soils. 

Most: reas of these soils have remained wooded and have 
not eroded, but cleared areas are moderately eroded or 
severely eroded. 

Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(EcB).—This is the soil described for the series. It has a 
small total acreage, most of which is on narrow ridgetops. 
Some areas are moderately eroded. 

Practically all of this soil is covered with hardwoods, 
but areas. could be cleared and cultivated. This soil is 
suited to crops commonly grown in the county. Tf large 
amounts of lime and fertilizer were added, favorable yields 
would be produced. . A suitable cropping system is 2-years 
of a row crop, 1 year.of a smal] grain, and 1 year of hay. 
Farm machinery would be difficult to use on this soil 
because areas are small, and the surrounding ridges are 
steep and stony. (Capability unit [Te-2; woodland group 
8; building site group L) 

Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(EcC|—This moderately deep, well-drained soil ocenrs on 
some of the longer, less steep ridges and is practically all 
wooded. Included in mapping ave small moderately 
eroded areas and small severely eroded areas. 

If this soil were cleared, it would be suited to orchard 
fruits and to farm crops commonly grown in the county. 
A. suitable cropping system. is 1 year of a vow crop, | year 
of a small grain, and 1 year of hay or pasture, but strip- 
cropping and diversion terraces are needed to control 
erosion. Also needed are additions of lime and fertilizer. 
(Capability unit I1Ie-2; woodland group 8; building site 
group 2) 

Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (£cD2).—This soil has a profile similar 
to the one described for the series, but erosion has removed 
3 or & inches of the original surface soil. In most places 
the tree cover has been destroyed or thinned by timber 
entting or forest fires. This soil is more susceptible to 
erosion than most other Edgemont soils. Included in 
mapping are a few slightly eroded areas and a few severely 
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eroded areas. A few included areas are more sandy than 
channery loam. 

If this soil is cultivated, the most intensive cropping 
system that can be used is a row crop, a small grain, and 
3 or more years of hay or pastinve. Suituble crops are 
corn, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Contour 
stripcropping, diversion terraces, grassed waterways, and 
other practices help to conserve moisture and control 
erosion. Slopes of more than 20 percent are suited to 
pasture. Yields of fruit are fair to good on this soil. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 8; building site 
group 2) 

Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(EhB).—This soil has more stones and boulders on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile than the soil described as 
typical of the series. Stones, boulders, and fragments of 
quartzite cover from 15 to 75 percent of the surface. 
Between. stones the soil material is porous and permeable 
to roots, water, and air. 

Because of the stones, this soil is unsuitable for culti- 
vated crops. It is suited to trees. Favorable yields of 
orchard fruits and pasture can be obtained if enough stones 
are removed to permit proper management. A mixture of 
birdsfoot trefoil and orchardgrass or bluegrass is suitable 
for pasture, but the mixture should be seeded in contour 
strips so that erosion is controlled and moisture is con- 
served. In orchards, the trees should be planted on the 
contour, and cover crops or permanent sod should be 
maintained between the trees. (Capability unit VIs-1; 
woodland group 8; building site group 5) 

Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes 
(EhD)—More stones and boulders are on and in this soil 
than are on and in the soil deseribed for the series. 
Erosion. is slight, for the cover of trees and stones has 
protected the soil from the rapid and medium runoff. The 
stones, however, make clearing difficult. If this soil were 
cleared, the hazard of erosion would be moderate or severe 
unless practices to control erosion were intensive. This 
sotl is well suited as woodland and should be managed to 
improve the stands of trees. (Capability unit VIs-1; 
woodland group 8; building site group 6) 

Edgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes 
{EhE).—This steep and very steep soil has many more 
stones and boulders on and in it than has the soil described 
for the series. The soil is too steep and stony for any 
practical use other than woodland or recreation. Runoff 
1s rapid, but the stones and trees have kept erosion to a 
minimum. Included in mapped areas, however, are areas 
of severely eroded soils. (Capnbility unit VIIs-1; wood- 
land group 9; building site group 9) 


Glenelg Series 


The Glenelg series consists of deep, well-drained, 
medium-textured soils. These soils formed over phyllite 
and schist. They occur in the extreme southeastern part 
of the county in gently rolling areas and on. fairly broad 
ridgetops. 

A. soil typical of the Glenelg series has a dark-brown 
silt loam plow layer about 7 inches thick. This layer has 
fine, granular structure, is friable, and absorbs water read- 
ily. Itischannery in places, The subsoil is silt loam that 
has subangular blocky ‘structure, is slightly sticky and 
slightly plastie when wet,‘and generally is acid. The 


upper part of the subsoil is strong brown, and the lower 
part is yellowish red. Fragments of rock ocenr in the 
profile and merease in amount with depth. At a depth of 
about 12 inches the soil material is shaly, and at 21 inches 
it is very shaly. The substratum, at a depth of 26 inches, 
is very shaly, micaceons loam that has little structure. 

The subsoil ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam and 
in places contains few to many mica flakes. The Glenelg 
soils are commonly moderately deep to weathered mica- 
ceous material and deep to bedrock. 

These soils are permeable and have moderately high 
available moisture capacity. Tilth is generally good, but 
eroded areas tend to be thin and droughty. 

The Glenelg soils occur near the shallower Manor soils, 
which are on breaks of steeper slopes. They are also in 
depressions near the moderately well drained Glenville 
soils and the poorly drained Worsham soils. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops, but a few of the 
steeper anc stony areas are.small woodlots. 

Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (GcA).—This 
soil is more nearly Jevel than the soil described: for the 
series, but it is like that soil in other respects. Included 
in aveas mapped as this soil are small moderately eroded 
Areas. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system of verry high 
intensity in which corn, potatoes, bush fruits, small grain, 
and alfalfa may be grown, 

On the steeper slopes contour farming will help to 
conserve moisture and to control erosion (fig.9). Areas in 
bush fruits should be mulched or seeded to a winter cover 
crop to conserve moisture and to help maintain organic- 
matter content and soil stricture. (Capability unit I-1; 
woodland group 11; building site group 5) 

Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GcB2).—This is the soil described as typical of the 
series. Because it is only moderately deep to the weathered 
underlying material, it tends to dry ont faster than the 


Figure 9.—Lima beans on Glenelg silt loam in the southeastern 
corner of Adams County. Contour farming helps to control 
erosion. 
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deeper soils. Included in areas mapped as this soil are a 
few severely eroded areas and a tew uneroded wooded 
areas. 

This soil is suited to corn, potatoes, bush fruits, small 
evain, alfalfa, and or chardgrass. A suitable cropping 
system is 2 years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 
l year of hay, or another system of high intensity. A cover 
crop should be seeded after the row crop is harvested. 
Contour strips, supplemented with cropland terraces or 
diversion terraces, are generally needed so that excess 
water is disposed of and erosion is controlled. Mulching 
areas in bush fruits, or seeding a winter cover crop, helps 
to control erosion, to maintain structure, and to conserve 
moisture. Satisfactor y yields of apples, peaches, and 
cherries may be obtained if the orchards are carefully 
managed. (Capability unit Ile-2; woodland group 11; 
building site group 5) 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (GcC).—This 
strongly sloping soil occupies only a small acreage in the 
county. Tts surface layer is thicker and darker colored 
than that of the soil described for the series, 

This soil is suited to corn, small grain, bush fruits, 
alfalfa, and orchardgrass. A suitable cropping system 
consists of 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a small grain, and 
1 year of hay, or some other system of medium intensity. 
Contour striperopping, supplemented with diversion ter- 
races and waterways, is generally needed to control erosion 
and to conserve moisture. Yields of apples, cher ries, and 
peaches are adequate if the management of orchards is at 
a high level. (Capability unit II le-2; woodland group 
11; building site group 6) 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (GcC2)—This moderately deep, strongly sloping 
soil is more susceptible to erosion than the soil described 
for the series. Tt tends to be droughty in especially dry 
summers. Included in mapped areas are a few severely 
eroded areas. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system of medinm inten- 
sity in which corn, small grain, bush fruits, alfalfa, and 
orchardgrass may be grown. A suitable cropping system 
iS & LOW Crop, small grain, and hay, each grown “for 1 
year. Contour stripcropping, diversion ter ‘races, and 
waterways are generally needed to control erosion. Satis- 
factory yields of apples, peaches, and cherries may be ob- 
tained if management of orchards is at a high level. 
(Capability unit | Li Te-2 ; ; woodland group 11; building site 
group 6) 


Glenville Series 


Soils of the Glenville series are deep and moderately well 
dvained. They developed from weathered schist and phyl- 
lite, a considerable amount of which washed in from higher 
soils. Glenville soils occur in the extreme southeastern 
part of the county in level to gently sloping areas and in 
drainageways. 

A soil typical of the Glenville series has a dark-brown 
silt, loam plow layer about 9 inches thick. This layer has 
weak, fine, granular structure, is very friable when moist, 
absorbs water readily, and is easy to work. The plow layer 
is underlain by dark-brown silt loam that tends to have 
somewhat subangular blocky structure. Ata depth of 18 
to 23 inches, the subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
that has a few, fine, yellowish-brown mottles. The mottles 


increase in number with depth. A moder: ptely expressed 
sticky, plastic fragipan is at a depth of 23 to 40 inches. 
At a depth of 83 inches, the subsoil is brownish-yellow 
shaly aly clay loam that ‘has prismatic structure breaking 
to fine platy structure. The substratum, at a depth of 40 
inches, 1s 85 percent schist fragments. 

Tn some areas the surface layer i is much thinner than that 
of ue soil described. The subsoil is silty clay loam to fine 
silt loam. The depth to mottling is ordinarily at about 
18 inches but ranges from 15 to 36 inches. 

These soils are medium acid to strongly acid in most 
places, but. many areas that have received deposits from 
fertilized fields less acid and more productive than 
normal, These soils have moderately slow permeability. 
Tilth is generally good, and the available moisture capacity 
is moderately high te high. These soils remain wet later 
in spring than ‘do the surrounding soils at the higher 
a ous 

The Glenville soils occur between aveas of the poorly 
drained Worsham soils and of the well-drained Glenelg 
and Manor soils. 

The Glenville soils ave not extensive in Adams County. 
They are easy to work and, under good management, pro- 
duce satisfactory yields of corn, orchardgrass, and other 
crops. They are not well suited to al falfa, winter grain, 
or root crops. 

Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (GnA).—This 
soil is more nearly level than the soil described for the 
series. Included in areas mapped as this soil are some 
moderately eroded areas. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system consisting of 2 

years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of 
hay, or to another system of high intensity. Corn and 
orchardgrass are suitable crops. If drained, this soil is 
suited to tomatoes, potatoes, and winter grain, Alfalfa 
grows fairly well in the more sloping areas if crop vari- 
eties tolerant of wetness are e seeded. Artificial drainage, 
especially in the more nearly level areas, is needed. Tile 
drains can be used in most areas. In areas where seeps 
occur at the foot. of the steeper slopes, diversion terraces 
are helpful in carrying away excess water. Bedding is 
beneficial in some areas, and graded rows work well in the 
gently sloping areas. (Capability unit Tw-1; woodland 
group 10; building site group 10) 

Glenalle silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes {GnB) ——This 
is the soil described for the series. Included in ALeAS 
mapped as this soil are eroded areas and areas with slopes 
of more than 8 percent. 

A suitable cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, 
and hay, each grown for 1 year, or another system of me- 
dium intensity. Suitable crops are corn and orchardgrass. 
Drained areas are suited to tomatoes, potatoes, and winter 
grain. Moisture-tolerant varieties of alfalfa can be grown, 
but most of the deep-rooted crops are not well ‘suited. 
Graded stripcropping, diversion terraces, and waterways 
may be needed to control erosion, and in some areas random 
tile and surface ditches are needed for drainage. (Capa- 
bility unit Tle-5: woodland group 10; building site group 
10) 


Guthrie Series 


me he Guthrie series consists of deep. poorly drained soils 
hat formed in material weathered from Mmestene and eal- 
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careous schist. These soils occur mostly in level areas and 
in depressions throughout the limestone areas of Adams 
County. A few areas are in the Fairfield Valley, but the 
largest areas are near McSherrystown. 

A soil typical of the Guthrie series has a dark-gray silt 
loam surface layer that has common, dark-brown mottles 
and is about 10 inches thick. This layer is sticky and plas- 
tie when wet. and is hard when dry. It is generally difficult 


to work. The subsoil is olive-gray silty clay that is very | 


sticky and very plastic when wet. At a depth of 16 inches 
is a fragipan that is firm and has platy structure. The 
substratum occurs at a depth of 45 inches. It consists of 
brown, very gravelly, gritty silty clay loam that weath- 
ered from limestone conglo 

material and is about 70 percent fine gravel. 

The surface layer generally is silt loam, but it ranges to 
silty clay loam in some places. The subsoil ranges from 
clay to clay loam. 

The Guthrie soils are near the better drained and lighter 
colored Lawrence, Readington, Conestoga, and Hollinger 
soils. They are also near the well-drained Athol soils in 
Fairfield Valley and the Melvin and Dunning soils, which 
are on flood plains. 

Guthrie silt loam (0 to 8 percent slopes) (Gu|—Only 
this Guthrie soil is mapped in Adams County, but some 
areas of silty clay loam are included in mapped areas. 
Most areas of this soil are in depressions and are sur- 
rounded by better drained soils. In spring the plowed 
areas of this soil can be spotted from a distance because 
their surface is contrastingly dark. Tilth is very poor in 
many places. This soil has a slowly permeable subsoil and 
is very slow to dry in spring. Wetness is a severe hazard. 
Many areas are so small that they are cultivated in the 
same way as are the adjacent, better drained soils. Plow- 
ing, however, compacts this soil and destroys its structure. 
Also, puddling occurs, and soil material sticks to the farm 
machines. 

This soil is well suited to pasture, and moisture-tolerant 
grasses and leeumes should-be seeded. Corn, winter grain, 
red clover, ladino clover, and timothy can be grown in the 
larger, sloping areas if drainage is improved. A suitable 
cropping system is 1 year of a row crop and 2 years or more 
of hay, or another system of low intensity. Yields are 
generally low. Drainage can be improved by bedding, by 
surface ditches, and in some places, by random tile. Tile 
drains generally are not practical, because the subsoil is 
slowly permeable and many areas have no drainage outlets. 
Diversion terraces may be needed to help control runoff 
from adjoining slopes. (Capability unit IVw-1; wood- 
land group 138 Sul ing site group 12) 


Highfield Series 


_ Soils of the Highfield series are deep and well drained. 
They formed in material weathered from metarhyolite 
and other basic rocks in the western and extreme eastern 
parts of the county. In the western part. they are in the 
area of South Mountain and Piney Mountain, and _in the 
eastern part they are in the area of Pigeon Hills. Figure 
10 shows an area of Highfield soils. : 

-A typical gently sloping Highfield soil has a dark gray- 
ish-brown channery silt loam surface layer about’ 10 
inches thick: This layer is granular, absorbs water read- 
ily, and is friable when moist and slightly plastic when 
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merate or other calcareous ; 
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Figure 10—Highfield soils on slopes that range from 3 to 15 
percent. 


wet. The subsoil is yellowish-brown channery silt loam 
that has weak subangular blocky structure and is friable 
when moist and somewhat sticky and plastic when wet. 
Fragments of rock increase in number with depth, and at 
30 inches the subsoil is channery. Ata depth of 39 inches, 
the substratum is reddish gray and consists of weathered 
rock fragments in a silt loam matrix. The fragments make 
up 95 percent of the soil material. ; 

The profile ranges from yellowish brown to pinkish 
white and has a purple cast in some places. The subsoil 
ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 3 to 6 feet or more. Some-areas are very stony 
and are mapped separately in this county. 

The Highfield soils occur near the redder Myersville 
soils and the shallow Catoctin soils. In places they are 
near the Arendtsville and Montalto soils. . 

Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (HcA2).—This soil is more nearly level 
than the soil described for the series, but the profiles of 
the two soils are similar. It is permeable and has moder- 
ately high available moisture capacity. A few areas 
mapped as this soil are uneroded or only slightly eroded. 

uitable crops are corn, potatoes, bush and tree fruits, 
small prain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Cultivation is 
easy, though in some places the rock fragments do inter- 
fere. A cropping system of high intensity can be fol- 
lowed. One such system is 2 years of row crops, 1 year 
of a small grain, and 1 year of hay. On slopes of more 
than 2 percent, stripcropping is desirable. On long 
slopes diversion terraces or cropland terraces and water- 
ways may be needed. 

To conserve moisture and soil, orchards can be kept in 
permanent sod, or cover crops can be planted and trashy 
cultivation used. Bush fruits should f mulched or pro- 
tected by winter cover crops to help control erosion, main- 
tain soil structure, and conserve moisture. (Capability 
unit IIe-2; woodland group 5; building site group 1) 

Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (HcB2).—This soil is permeable and 
has high available moisture capacity. Mapped areas in- 
clude a few severely eroded areas and a few uneroded 
wooded areas. 
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Suitable crops are corn, potatoes, bush and tree fruits, 
small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. A suitable crop- 
ping system is 2 years of row crops and a cover crop, 1 year 
of a small grain, and 1 year of hay, or another system of 
high intensity. Contour stripcropping, supplemented by 
cropland terraces or diversion terraces, may be needed to 
control severe erosion and conserve moisture. 

Orchards should be kept in permanent sod or cover crops, 
and trashy cultivation should be used to conserve moisture 
and maintain soil structure. Bush fruits should be 
mulched or planted to winter cover crops to help control 
erosion, maintain soil structure, and conserve moisture. 
(Capability unit TTe-2; woodland group 5; building site 
group 1) 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (HcC2).—This soil is steeper than the 
soil described for the series, but the profiles of the two 
soils are similar. This soil is permeable and has moder- 
ately high available moisture capacity. Included in 
mapped areas are uneroded or slightly eroded areas, most 
of which are wooded. 

Suitable crops are corn, small grain, bush and tree fruits, 
alfalfa, and orchardgrass. <A suitable cropping system is 
corn, a small grain, and hay, each grown for 1 year, or an- 
other: system of medium intensity. Contour stripcrop- 
ping, supplemented with diversion terraces and water- 
ways, is needed to control erosion and to conserve moisture. 

Orshards should be kept under permanent sod or cover 
crops, and trashy cultivation is needed for conserving soil 
and moisture. Diversion terraces are needed on the longer 
slopes so that water can be managed efficiently. For bush 
fruits, mulching and the protection of cover crops are re- 
quired to control erosion, maintain soil structure, and con- 
serve moisture. (Capability unit ITTe-2; woodland group 
5; building site group 2) - 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (HcC3).—This soil is steeper and more 
severely eroded than the soil described for the series, but 
the profiles of thetow soils are similar. Subsoil material 
has been mixed with the plow layer in this eroded soil. 
The moisture that plants can use has been reduced by the 
erosion. Permeability is moderate. 

Suitable crops are corn, small grain, bush and tree 
fruits, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. A suitable cropping 
system is a row crop, a small grain, and 8 or more years 
of hay, or another system of very low intensity. Contour 
strips, supplemented with diversion terraces and water- 
ways, are necessary for controlling erosion and conserving 
moisture. Orchards should be kept in permanent sod, and 
bush fruit fields should be protected by a mulch or by a 
winter ‘cover crop. (Capability unit IVe-1; woodland 
group 5; building site group 2) 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
(HcD).—This soil is much steeper than the soil described for 
the series, but the profiles of the two soils are similar. 
A cover of trees has protected this soil from erosion. Per- 
meability is moderate, and available moisture capacity is 
moderately high. Mapped with this soil are some mod- 
erately eroded areas. 

On slopes of less than 20 percent, areas of this soil are 
suited to crops, but steeper areas should be used as pasture 
or woodland. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, bush 
and-tree fruits, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Because ero- 
sion is likely, a cropping system of very low intensity 


should be used. One such system is a row crop, a small 
grain, and 3 or more years of hay and pasture. 

Care should be taken to keep a plant cover on the soil 
as much of the time as possible. ‘Contour stripcropping, 
supplemented with diversion terraces and waterways, 18 
needed for disposing of excess water and controlling ero- 
sion. Fruit trees should be kept in permanent sod. 
Needed to protect fruit bushes is a mulch or a winter cover 
crop. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland group 5; build- 
ing site group 2) 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (HcD3)—This severely eroded soil is much 
steeper than the soil described for the series, but the pro- 
files of the two soils are somewhat similar. The plow 
layer of this soil is lighter colored because subsoil material 
has been mixed into it. Erosion has caused a loss of or- 
ganic matter and a reduction of available moisture 
capacity. 

This soil is suitable for orchards or for pasture on which 
grazing is limited. If management is at a high level, 
satisfactory yields of apples are produced but yields of 
cherries and peaches are only fair. Birdsfoot trefoil, 
orchardgrass, or bluegrass should be used for seeding 
pasture. Any reseeding that is done should be in contour 
strips, and diversion terraces and waterways should be 
used with the contour strips to assist in control of erosion 
and management of water. A permanent sod is needed in 
orchards. (Capability unit VIe-8; woodland group 5; 
building site group 2) 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 0 to 8 per- 
cent slopes (Hh8)—These very ‘stony soils were mapped 
together because they occur together and the stones out- 
weigh all other properties that affect management. Show- 
ing these soils separately on the soil map would serve no 
useful purpose. 

So many stones and boulders are on the surface and 
throughout the profile that cultivation is not practical. 
Most areas of these soils are wooded and are not eroded. 
Satisfactory yields of fruit and of pasture plants could 
be produced, but clearing away the stones, boulders, and 
trees is very expensive. If enough stones could be removed 
to permit the seeding of grasses and legumes and the man- 
aging of the pasture, these soils would produce satisfactory 
yields of forage. (Capability unit VIs-1; woodland 
group 11; building site group 5) 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 8 to 25 per- 
cent slopes (HhD)— These very stony soils were mapped 
together because the stones outweigh all other properties 
that affect management, and mapping the soils separately 
would serve no useful purpose. ‘The soils are in the north- 
western part of the county. 

So many stones and boulders are on the surface and 
throughout the profile that cultivation is not practical. 
Most of the acreage is wooded and generally is not eroded. 
Good fruit and fair pasture could be produced if the 
stones were removed and the trees cleared, but this opera- 
tion is very expensive. (Capability unit VIs-1; woodland 
group 11; building site group 6) 

Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to 70 per- 
cent slopes (HhE).—These very stony, very steep soils were 


mapped together because their stoniness and steepness out- 


weigh all other properties that affect management, and 
mapping the soils separately would serve no useful pur- 
pose. These soils are in the northwestern part of Adams 
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County. Most of the acreage is wooded and generally 
not eroded. Because of the severe limitations, wooded 
areas should be kept in trees, and cleared areas should be 
planted to trees. (Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland 
group 15; building site group 9) ; 


Hollinger Series 


The Hollinger series consists of shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that formed in material weathered 
from limestone and calcareous schist. These soils occur as 
small areas on steep breaks and on a few moderately slop- 
ing hillsides in the limestone area near McSherrystown. 

A soil typical of the Hollinger series has a yellowish- 
brown silt loam plow layer about 7 inches thick. This 
layer has fine granular structure and is very friable when 
moist. The subsoil is about 9 inches thick and consists of 
strong-brown to brownish-yellow silt loam that is channery 
in the lower 3 inches. This layer has subangular blocky 
structure that breaks to fine granular structure. It is 
friable when moist and slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet. Ata depth of 16 inches, the substratum con- 
sists of soft weathered limestone. 

In many areas the surface layer and the subsoil are 
redder than those of the soil described. The subsoil is 
silt loam or silty clay loam and is shaly in some places. 
Depth to hard, calcareous rock ranges from 12 to 24 inches. 

These soils are permeable, slightly acid or neutral, and 
susceptible to erosion. Because they are shallow, they are 
droughty in dry periods. 

The Hollinger soils occur near the deeper Conestoga 
soils, the less well drained Wiltshire and Lawrence soils, 
and the poorly drained Guthrie soils. 

The Hollinger soils are not extensive in Adams County. 
Most of their acreage is used for crops, but small areas are 
wooded. 

‘Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (HoB2).—This is the soil described for the series. 
Included in mapping are a few slightly eroded areas, se- 
verely eroded areas, and areas that have slopes of less than 
3 percent. 

This soil is suited to drought-resistant varieties of corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, orchardgrass, and other crops. A 
suitable cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, and 
2 years of hay, or some other system of low intensity. 
Cover crops, contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and 
waterways are needed to control erosion and conserve 
moisture. (Capability unit Ile4; woodland group 11; 
building site group 7) 

Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (HoC3).—This soil is steeper and more strongly 
eroded than the soil described for the series, but otherwise, 
the profile of the two soils is the same. Material from the 
subsoil of this severely eroded soil has been mixed into the 
plow layer. A few areas are only moderately eroded. 

Suitable crops are corn, small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, 
red clover, and orchardgrass. These crops can be grown in 
a cropping system of very low intensity consisting of a 
row crop, a small grain, and 8 or more years of hay. 
Careful management is needed to control further erosion, 
to conserve moisture, and to maintain organic-matter con- 
tent. Contour strips, supplemented with diversion ter- 
races and waterways, help to control erosion and to 


conserve moisture. (Capability unit I[Ve-3: woodland 
group 14; building site group 8) 

Hollinger silt loam, 15 te 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (HoD3).—This soil has more rapid runoff than the 
soil described for the series, and it has lost more of its 
original surface layer. Also, the present. surface layer is 
lighter colored, for more material from the subsoil has 
been mixed into it. The available moisture capacity is 
low. Included in mapping are a few areas that are not 
severely eroded and a few areas with slopes of more than 
25 percent. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops or hay, but it 
can be used for pasture if grazing is controlled. Suitable 
pasture plants are birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, and 
bluegrass. Reseeding should be done in contour strips 
that are supplemented, where needed, with diversion ter- 
races. Because this soil is droughty and susceptible to 
erosion, careful management is needed to control erosion, 
increase organic-matter content, and conserve moisture. 
(Capability unit Vle~1; woodland group 14; building site 
group 8) 


Klinesville Series 


The Klinesville series consists of well-drained soils that 
are shallow or very shallow to the hard, purplish-red or 
dark-red shale and sandstone from which they were de- 
rived. These soils occur on sharp breaks and on moderate 
. gentle slopes throughout the central part of Adams 

ounty. 

A soil typical of the Klinesville series has a reddish- 
brown shaly silt loam plow layer about 8 inches thick. 
About 30 percent of this layer is made up of fragments of 
shale. The surface layer has rapid permeability and is 
very friable when it is moist. It is not sticky or plastic 
when it is wet, and generally it can be cultivated soon 
after a rain. The material underlying the surface layer 
is about 50 percent shale fragments, but in other respects 
this materia] is similar to that of the surface layer. Weak- 
red, hard shale occurs at a depth of about 14 inches. 

In some areas the surface aver contains a larger or 
smaller amount of shale than does that of the soil de- 
scribed. In many parts of Adams County, the Klinesville 
soils have a very shaly B horizon. This horizon is weakly 
developed and may be 10 inches thick in some places, but it 
is discontinuous in other places. The surface layer and 
the subsoil range from sede brown to reddish yellow, 
but the subsoil is redder at the lower depths near the hard 
shale. Depth to hard shale ranges from 5 to 30 inches. 

The Klinesville soils occur near the moderately deep 
Penn and Lansdale soils, the moderately well drained 
Readington soils, the somewhat poorly drained Abbotts- 
town soils, and the poorly drained Croten soils. In 
places the Klinesville soils are near the sandy Steinsburg 
soils and the somewhat poorly drained Reaville soils. 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (KsA2).—This soil is deeper to hard 
shale than the soil described for the series, and it is less 
likely to erode when farmed. It is shallow, permeable, 
droughty, and medium acid or strongly acid. A few areas 
are only slightly eroded, but in a few areas erosion has 
removed about three-fourths of the original surface layer. 

This soil is suited to corn, drought-resistant varieties of 
winter grain, birdsfoot trefoil, and orchardgrass. If 
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management is at a high level, satisfactory yields of al- 
falfa are produced in some areas. Crops can be grown 
in a cropping system of low intensity that consists of a 
_row crop, a small grain, and 2 years of hay. Conserv- 
ing moisture and maintaining the organic-matter content 
are the main problems of management. Contour strip- 
cropping, supplemented with diversion terraces and water- 
ways, is needed in the more sloping areas, (Capability 
unit Ille4; woodland group 14; building site group.7) 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (KsB2).—This is the soil described as 
typical of the series. It is shallow, permeable, droughty, 
and medium acid or strongly acid. A few mapped areas 
are only slightly eroded, but in some areas erosion has 
removed as much as three-fourths of the original surface 
layer. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system that consists 
of a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years of hay, or to 
another system of low intensity. Drought-resistant 
varieties of winter grain, birdsfoot trefoil, and orchard- 
grass are best suited. Corn can be included in the crop- 

ing system, but yields are low. If management ts at a 
Fik level, adequate yields of alfalfa can be obtained. 
Intensive practices should be used to conserve moisture, to 
maintain organic-matter content, and to control further 
erosion. Contour stripcropping, supplemented with di- 
version terraces and waterways, may be needed in some 
areas. (Capability unit IIIe-4; woodland group 14; 
building site group 7 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (KsB3)—Erosion has removed three- 
fourths of the original surface layer from this soil and 
in many areas has cut shallow gullies in which beds of 
shale are exposed in places. Most areas are very shaly. 
This soil is permeable, shallow, droughty, and medium 
acid or strongly acid. 

This soil is better suited to pasture than to row crops 
if- grazing is controlled and drought-resistant varieties of 
pasture plants are seeded. Crops and hay can be grown 
in a cropping system of very low intensity. One such 
system is 1 year of a small grain and 3 or more years of 
hay. Suitable crops are small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, 
and orchardgrass. Seeding should be done in contour 
strips that are protected by diversion terraces and grassed 
waterways on long slopes. Careful management is 
needéd. to control erosion, to conserve moisture, and to 
maintain the organic-matter content. (Capability unit 
IVe-2; woodland group 17; building site group 7 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (KsC2)—This moderately eroded soil 
is steeper than the soil described for the series, but the 
profiles of the two soils are similar. This soil is permea- 
ble, shallow, droughty, and medium acid or strongly acid. 
In many areas as much as three-fourths of the original 
surface soil has been removed. 

Although this soil is well suited to pasture, grazing 
should be controlled and drought-resistant plants should 
be seeded. A suitable cropping system is a small grain 
and 8 or more years of hay, or some other system of very 
low intensity. Suitable crops are small grain, birdsfoot 
trefoil, and orchardgrass.. Corn can be included in the 
cropping system, but yields are low. Seeding should be 
done in contour strips, and diversion terraces and grassed 
waterways are needed on the longer slopes. Also needed 


is careful management that will conserve moisture, main- 
tain organic-matter content, and control erosion. (Capa- 
bility unit IVe-2; woodland group 14; building site 
roup 8 : 
- Bene vilte shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (KsC3).—This strongly sloping, severely 
eroded soil is shallower than the soil described for the 
series. Erosion has removed more than three-fourths of 
the original surface layer and has cut many shallow 
gullies in which hard, red shale is exposed in many 
places. This soil is permeable, droughty, and medium 
acid or strongly acid. 

This soil is not suited to crops or hay. It can be used 
for pasture if intensive practices are used to control ero- 
sion, conserve moisture, and maintain organic-matter con- 
tent. The pasture should be seeded to birdsfoot trefoil, 
orchardgrass, or other drought-resistant plants. Reseed- 
ing should be in contour strips to help control erosion and 
conserve moisture until the plants are well established. 
Pastures should not be overgrazed or grazed early in 
spring. (Capability unit Vle-2; woodland group 17; 
building site group 8) 

Klinesville Shily silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (KsD3).—This severely eroded, steep soil is 
shallower to bedrock than the soil described for the series. 
Erosion has removed most of the original surface soil and 
has cut many gullies into the hard shale. Most areas are 
shaly. This soil is medium acid or strongly acid. In- 
cluded in mapped areas are a few areas that are only 
moderately eroded, some areas of severely eroded Penn 
soils, and a few areas of Reaville soils. 

This soil is not suited to crops or pasture, and it should 
be kept in trees or other permanent cover. Intensive 
management is needed to control erosion. (Capability 
unit VITe-1; woodland group 17; building site group 8) 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (KsE3)——Erosion has removed more than 
three-fourths of the original surface layer from this soil 
and, in many places, has cut gullies into the hard shale. 
This soil is permeable, shallow, droughty, and medium 
acid or strongly acid. Its organic-matter content and 
available moisture capacity are low. Included in mapped 
areas are a few areas of Klinesville soils that are only 
moderately eroded and a few areas that have slopes of ' 
more than 35 percent. Also included are a few areas of 
Penn: soils having slopes of 25 percent or more and some 
steep areas of Reaville shaly silt loam. 

This soil is not suited to crops or pasture and should be 
kept in trees or other permanent cover. (Capability unit 
Vite-1; woodland group 18; building site group 9) 


Lamington Series 


The Lamington series consists of deep, poorly drained 
or somewhat poorly drained soils that formed on old 
terraces in material weathered from red shale and sand- 
stone. These nearly level or gently sloping soils are 


-above the flood plains along the larger streams of the 


county. 

A. soil typical of the Lamington series has a silt loam 
surface layer about 11 inches thick. The top inch is dark 
brown, has fine subangular blocky structure, and is very 
friable when moist. Between depths of 1 and 6 inches, 
the surface layer is dark grayish brown, has common, 
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faint, red mottles, is slightly sticky and plastic when wet, 
and has fairly platy structure. It is firm when moist and 
sticky and plastic when wet. The surface layer is light 
gray below a depth of 6 inches. The subsoil is silty clay 
oam in the upper part and cobbly clay loam below a 
depth of 16 inches. Ata depth of about 3 feet is the sub- 
stratum of mottled gray eobbly clay loam. It contains 
many black concretions and is sticky and plastic when wet. 
Cobblestones and pebbles make up 40 percent or more of 
the substratum. 

Throughout the profile, color ranges from dark brown 
to gray or reddish brown and the content of pebbles and 
cobblestones varies. Depth to the underlying bedrock 
ranges from 8 to 12 feet. 

‘The Lamington soils range from strongly acid to 
slightly acid. They are strongly acid where their parent 
material is red shale and sandstone but are slightly acid 
where they were influenced by diabase and limestone. 

The Lamington soils occur near the well drained Birds- 

boro soils and the moderately well drained Readington 
soils. In many places the Lamington soils are adjacent to 
the Bowmansville, Rowland, and Bermudian soils on the 
flood plains. 
_ Lamington silt loam (0 to 8 percent slopés) {La)—This 
is the only Lamington soil mapped in Adams County. It 
has a moderately permeable subsoil and is nearly level and 
gently sloping. Erosion is not likely. 

Drainage, the main problem of management, can be im- 
proved by bedding, open ditches, and diversion terraces 
at the foot of slopes. Because the subsoil is moderately 
fine textured, tile drains generally are not satisfactory, but 
random tile can be used to drain wet spots, If this soil is 
drained, it is suited to a cropping system of very low in- 
tensity. One such system consists of a row crop, a winter 
grain, and 38 or more years of hay or pasture. Suitable 
crops are corn, small grain, red clover, ladino, and timothy. 
(Capability unit IVw-1; woodland group 13; building 
site 12) 


Lansdale Series 


The Lansdale series consists of well-drained soils that 
are on moderate slopes in most places but are also on broad, 
gentle slopes, and on a few narrow, steep ridges. These 
soils are moderately deep or deep to soft sandstone and con- 
glomerate that are yellow, brown, gray, and pink. Most 
areas of these soils occur in a band several miles wide that 
includes New Oxford and extends northeastward through 
the county. 

A soil typical of the Lansdale series has a dark grayish- 
brown loam plow layer about 9 inches thick. This layer 
has fine granular structure, absorbs water readily, and is 
easy to work. The upper subsoil is dark-brown loam, and 
at a depth of 14 inches, it grades to brown gravelly loam 
that has subangular blocky structure and is slightly plastic 
when wet. Below a depth of 24 inches, the subsoil is very 
gravelly sandy loam that has fine granular structure and 
contains sandstone fragments and quartz pebbles that make 
up 65 to 85 percent of the soil mass. ‘Below a depth of 32 
inches, the substratum is brown to light yellowish-brown, 
weathered sandstone and conglomerate. 

Loam is the only type of Lansdale soil mapped in the 
county, but some areas of silt loam and sandy loam occur. 
These soils are generally brown, gray, or yellow. These 
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colors, to some extent, have been imparted by the under- 
lying shale. The underlying shale ranges widely in color. 
The subsoil ranges from loam to sandy loam and, in some 

laces, to silt loam. ‘In areas where they merge with the 

enn soils, Lansdale soils contain Jess sand and are redder 
than the soil described. Depth to weathered rock is 20 to 
36 inches, and depth to hard sandstone or conglomerate 
ranges from 25 to 50 inches. 

These soils are normally strongly acid, but in areas near 
the Conestoga soils they are influenced by limestone and 
may be medium acid or only slightly acid. In areas where 
they were derived from metamorphosed material, Lans- 
dale soils are less acid and have darker colors throughout 
than has the profile described. 

The Lansdale soils are near the shallow, sandy Steins- 
burg soils, the moderately well drained Readington soils, 
the somewhat poorly drained Abbottstown soils, and the 
poorly drained Croton soils. In places the Lansdale soils 
occur near the redder Penn soils and the moderately well 
drained or somewhat poorly drained Lehigh soils. 

Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
éroded (ldA2).—This soil is more nearly level and slightly 
deeper to bedrock than the soil described for the series. 
Although it is permeable and easy to cultivate, it is sus- 
ceptible to erosion and, in extremely dry periods, is suscep- 
tible to drought. A few areas mapped as this soil are 
uneroded or only slightly eroded. 

This soil can be used as cropland if erosion is controlled 
and drought-resistant varieties of plants are used. It is 
suited to a cropping system of medium intensity consisting 
of a row crop, a small grain, and hay, each grown for 1 
year. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, and 
orchardgrass. Contour stripcropping, supplemented with 
cropland terraces, is generally needed in the more sloping 
areas, (Capability unit Ife-8; woodland group 5; build- 
ing site group 5) 

Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (ldB2)—This is the soil described as typical of the 
series. It is highly susceptible to further erosion. A few 
areas have lost as much as three-fourths of the original 
surface soul. ‘This moderately deep soil is moderate in 
available moisture capacity, and it tends to be droughty in 
dry periods. Included in mapped areas are a few areas 
that are only slightly eroded. 

This soil can be used as cropland if erosion is controlled 
and drought-resistant varieties of plants areused. A crop- 
ping system of medium intensity that consists of a row 
crop, a small grain, and 1 7 of hay can be followed. 
Suitable crops are corn, smail grain, alfalfa, and orchard- 
grass, Contour stripcropping, supplemented with diver- 
sion terraces and waterways, is generally needed ‘to help 
control erosion. (Capabilrty unit [Te-3; woodland group 
5; building site group 5) 

Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LdB3).—This severely eroded soil has lost more than three- 
fourths of the original surface soil, mostly through sheet 
erosion. Shallow gullies have formed in many places. 
Much of the subsoil has been mixed into the plow layer 
and has lightened its color. This soil is moderately low in 
available moisture capacity and is droughty. Erosion has 
reduced the content of organic matter. 

This soil can be used for crops, but careful management 
is needed to control erosion, to conserve moisture, and to 
increase the content of organic matter. The crop varieties 
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planted should be drought resistant. The most intensive 
cropping system that can be used is a row crop, a small 
grain, and 2.years of hay, or another system of. low in- 
tensity. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, and 
orchardgrass. Contour stripcropping, supplemented with 
diversion terraces and waterways, 1s needed to control 
erosion. Adding large amounts of manure and returning 
large amounts of crop residue to the soil help to conserve 
moisture and to maintain organic-matter content and soil 
structure. (Capability unit ITIe-3; woodland group 5; 
building site group 5) 

Lansdale oam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (LdC2)—This moderately eroded soil is steeper and 
slightly shallower than the soil described for the series. 
Many areas have lost as much as three-fourths of the orig- 
inal surface soil through sheet erosion, Shallow gullies 
have formed in some fields.. This soil is only moderately 
deep, has moderate to moderately low available moisture 
capacity, and tends to be droughty. In many areas the 
organic-matter content islow. Included in mapping are a 
few slightly eroded areas. 

Erosion is the main problem of management. Crops 
can be grown if the cropping system is of low intensity. 
A suitable cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, 
and 2 years of hay. Stable crops are drought-resistant 
varieties of corn, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. 
Contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and waterways 
are needed to control erosion. Adding manure and re- 
turning large amounts of crop residue to the soil help to 
conserve moisture and to maintain organic-matter content 
and soil structure. (Capability unit IIIe-3; woodland 
group 5; building site group 6) 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(L\dC3).—This steep, severely eroded soil has lost more than 
three-fourths of its original surface soil and has had sub- 
soil mixed into the plow layer. Many shallow gullies have 
formed in some fields. This soil is only moderately deep 
and is droughty. The available moisture capacity and, 
in most areas, the organic-matter content are low. 

This soil can be used for pasture or hay, but it needs 
careful management that controls erosion. In areas not 
in pasture, only a cropping system of very low intensity 
should be used. One such system is 1 year of a row crop, 
1 year of a small grain, and 8 years ofhay. ‘Suitable crops 
are small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, and orchardgrass. Seed- 
ing should be in contour strips, and waterways may be 
needed to serve as outlets from diversion terraces. Pas- 
ture is damaged if it is grazed too heavily or ‘too early in 
spring. (Capability unit IVe-2; woodland, group 5; 
building sité group 6) 


Lawrence Series 


The Lawrence series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that developed in material weathered from limestone 
and calcareous material. Some of the parent material is 
residual, and some was washed in from slopes above. 
These soils are in depressions and drainageways ‘and in 
other level or nearly level areas in the limestone areas be- 
tween Littlestown and McSherrystown and in the Fairfield 
Valley. 

A soil typical of the Lawrence series has a dark grayish- 
brown. silt loam plow layer about 11 inches thick. 
layer has weak, medium, subangular blocky structure, and 
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it crumbles easily. It is easy to work and absorbs water 
readily. The subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
that graces to yellowish-red silty clay at a depth of 16 
inches, Ata depth of 34 inches, the subsoil is yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam that has platy structure. The en- 
tire subsoil is mottled and is very sticky and plastic when 
wet. The substratum, at a depth of 62 inches, consists 
mostly of calcareous, weathered schist in various shades of 
brown, yellow, and gray. Calcareous schist or hard lime- 
stone occurs at about 70 inches. 

The surface layer ranges from dark grayish brown to 
dark gray. The subsoil ranges from light brownish yel- 
low to light gray and from silty clay loam to clay. Mot- 
tling begins at any depth between 10 and 15 inches. The 
depth to hard rock ranges from 4 to 15 feet. 

The Lawrence soils are near the shallow Hollinger soils, 
the well drained Conestoga soils, the moderately well 
drained Wiltshire soils, and the poorly drained Guthrie 
soils. Near Fairfield the Lawrence soils are near the 
well-drained Athol soils. 

Lawrence silt loam (0 to 5 percent slopes) (Le).—This 
nearly level and gently sloping soil has been described as 
typical of the Lawrence series. It is slightly acid or neu- 
tral and has moderately high available moisture capacity. 
Runoff is slow, and the risk of erosion is slight. The in- 
ternal movement of water is slow, and the soil dries out 
slowly in spring. Drainage is the main problem of 
management. 

If this soil is properly drained, crops can be grown in 
a system consisting of a row crop, a small grain, and 2 
years of hay, or in another system of low intensity. Suit- 
able crops are corn, winter grain, birdsfoot trefoil, Jadino 
clover, and timothy. Only water-tolerant varieties should 
be used. In the level or nearly level areas, bedding may 
be needed for disposing of excess water. This soil is 
compacted and its structure is destroyed if it 1s worked, 
or if grazing is permitted, when it is wet. Graded strip- 
cropping, supplemented with diversion terraces and water- 
ways, helps to dispose of excess water and, on slopes of 
2 percent or more, to control erosion. Spots that remain 
wet can be drained by tile, but generally the clayey sub- 
soil makes drainage by tile impractical. In many places 
open ditches are the most effective means of drainage. 
(Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 7; building 
site group 12) 


Legore Series 


The Legore series consists of moderately deep and deep, 
well-drained soils that developed in material weathered 
from diabase. These soils occur in the central part of this 
county in steep areas where narrow dikes of diabase have 
intruded up through the red shale. Some fairly large 
areas are undulating to moderately rolling. 

A soil typical of the Legore series has a dark grayish- 
brown channery silt loam plow Jayer about 8 inches thick. 
This layer has granular structure and is friable when 
moist and slightly sticky and slightly plastic when _wet. 
The upper shee is dark-brown, gritty silty clay loam 
that has strong blocky structure and is firm when moist 
and sticky and plastic when wet. Ata depth of 13 inches, 
the subsoil is silt loam that has moderate structure and is 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet. The sub- 
stratum begins at a depth of about 22 inches and consists 
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mostly of yellowish-brown, gritty saprolite or weathered 
diabase. This material is brown and sugarlike, and in 
places it extends to a depth of 82 inches or more. Depth 
to hard bedrock is 2 to 15 feet. 

The surface layer is generally channery silt loam, but 
in some areas it is silt loam or very stony silt loam. The 
subsoil ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam in most 
places) but in some places it issandy loam. In some places 

epth to bedrock varies greatly within short distances. 
The lower part of the profile reflects the color of the under- 
lying material and is yellow, red, or brown and has a 
grayish cast in some places. Some areas are stony and 
have rounded stones, large boulders, or both, on the sur- 
coun Stones and rock fragments occur throughout the 
profile. 

These soils are medium acid to almost neutral. They 
are highly susceptible to erosion, and in some areas have 
lost more than three-fourths of their original surface soil. 
Permeability is rapid in the surface layer and moderate 
in the subsoil. Natural fertility and the available mois- 
ture capacity range from moderately high in the deeper, 
more nearly level areas to low in the steep, severely eroded 
areas, Because these soils are shallow to saprolite, they 
are droughty. 

The Legore soils occur near the deep Montalto soils, the 
moderately well drained and somewhat poorly drained 
Mount Lucas soils, and the poorly drained Watchung 
soils. In places the Legore souls also are near the darker 
colored Brecknock and Lehigh soils. 

The Legore soils are fairly extensive in Adams County. 
In some areas the stones interfere with cultivation. 
Growing cover crops, adding manure, and returning large 
amounts of crop residue to the soil help to control erosion 
to maintain soil structure and organic-matter content, and 
to conserve moisture. 

Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (ig82)—The profile of this soil is the 
one described for the series. Included in mapped areas 
ara slightly eroded areas and some severely eroded areas. 
In some small areas, only a few fragments occur and the 
soil is not channery. 

This soil is suited to drought-resistant varieties of corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. A cropping sys- 
tem of low intensity that consists of a row crop, a small 
grain, and 2 years of hay should be followed. Excessive 
erosion can be controlled by contour stripcropping, diver- 
sion terraces, and waterways. Deep-rooted grasses and 
legumes are suitable pasture plants. Pastures should not 
be overgrazed. (Capability unit Tle-4; woodland group 
8; building site group 7) 

_ Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded (lgC2).—This moderately eroded soil 
is steeper than the soil described for the series, but the 
profiles of the soils are similar. Included in mapping are 
some slightly eroded areas and a few less channery areas. 

Erosion, the main problem of management, can be con- 
trolled by contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and 
grassed waterways. Crops should be grown only in a 
cropping system of low intensity. One such system con- 
sists of a row crop, a small grain, and 2 yearsofhay. This 
soil is suited to corn and small grain, but yields are low. 
It is also suited to deep-rooted, drought-resistant grasses 
and legumes. Pastures should be protected from over- 
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grazing. (Capability unit [1Ie-8; woodland group 8; 
building site group 8) | 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 te 15 percent: slopes, 
severely eroded (lgC3).—This soil is steeper and more 
severely eroded than the soil described for the series. A 
considerable amount of the silty clay loam subsoil has been 
mixed into the plow layer. Erosion has reduced the avail- 
able moisture capacity, and the soil is droughty. It pud- 
dles easily, especially if it is cultivated when wet, and it 
is very hard when it dries. Included in mapped areas are 
a few severely eroded areas of Montalto silt loam. 

This soil is best suited to hay and pasture. Crops 
should be grown only in a cropping system of very low 
intensity. In one such system 4 small grain is followed by 
3 or more years of hay. Suitable crops are small grain, 
birdsfoot trefoil, red clover, and orchardgrass. Seeding 
should be in contour strips. In some places diversion ter- 
races and grassed waterways are needed. (Capability 
unit [Ve-8; woodland group 14; building site group 8) 

Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded {lgD3}.—-This severely eroded, steep soil 
is shallower than the soil described for the series. Little 
or none of the original surface soil remains, and the silty 
clay loam subsoil is exposed in many places, especially 
where there are shallow gullies, Erosion has reduced the 
available moisture capacity, and the soil is droughty. In- 
cluded in mapped areas are a few areas of severely eroded, 
deeper Montalto soils. 

This soil is well suited as woodland, but it can be used 
for pasture. White pine is suitable for planting. Suit- 
able pasture plants are birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, and 
bluegrass. Seeding should be in contour strips, and diver- 
sion terraces should be used where needed. (Capability 
unit VIe-1; woodland group 14; building site group 8) 

Legore channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (ig53).—The profile of this severely 
eroded, steep soil is thinner than that of the soil described 
for the series. Most of the original surface soil has been 
removed by erosion. The present surface layer consists 
mostly of finer textured subsoil material that, in places, 
has been mixed with gritty material from the soft, weath- 
ered underlying rock. This soil is droughty because ero- 
sion has reduced the available moisture capacity. In- 
cluded in mapping are areas having slopes of more than 35 

ercent and a few areas that are not severely eroded. Also 
included are some small areas of deeper, severely eroded 
Montalto soils. ; 

Because this soil is steep, erodible, and droughty, it is 
not suited to cultivated crops, and it has very limited use 
for pasture. It can be used as woodland,,as wildlife habi- 
tat, and for recreation. White pine is suitable for re- 
foresting. (Capability unit VITe-1; woodland group 18; 
building site group 9) 


Lehigh Series 


The Lehigh series consists of moderately ‘well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained, shallow and moderately 
deep soils. These soils developed from shaly material 
that the heat from lava flows baked to a hard, bluish or 
purplish slate. These soils occur on gentle to moderate 
slopes that extend downward. from the diabase ridges 
throughout the central part of the county. They are also 
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in narrow bands throughout the red shale and sandstone 
areas of the county. : 

A typical moderately eroded Lehigh soil has a dark- 
gray silt loam plow layer about 8 inches thick. This 
layer is very friable when moist and has weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure. The upper subsoil is dark-gray silty clay 
loam that is faintly mottled with gray and olive brown. 
It is firm when moist and sticky and plastic when wet. 
The amount of shale fragments increases with depth, and 
at 30 inches these fragments make up 65 percent of the soil 
mass. The lower subsoil is dark-gray very shaly silt 
loam. At a depth of 40 inches, the substratum is black, 
partly weathered porcelanite. 

The surface layer generally is silt loam, but it ranges 
to loam or shaly silt loam. Some areas are channery or 
very stony, and in places a few boulders are on the surface. 
In some areas the surface layer is dark grayish brown. In 
thickness it ranges from 16 inches in level, wooded, or very 
stony areas to about 8 inches or less in cultivated or se- 
verely eroded areas, The subsoil ranges from mottled 
dark gray to yellowish brown and from fine silt loam to 
silty clay loam or gritty silty clay. Depth to mottling is 
ordinarily 14 to 18 inches but: ranges from 8 inches to 30 
inches. 

The subsoil is moderately slow in permeability, and 
early in spring these soils have a high water table that de- 
lays planting and reduces crop yields in wet years. 

The Lehigh soils occur near the Penn, Readington, and 
Croton soils of the red shale areas and near the Montalto, 
Mount Lucas, and Watchung soils of the diabase ridges. 
The Lehigh soils are also near the well-drained Brecknock 
soils. 

Except for the fairly small stony areas, most of the 
acreage of Lehigh soils has been cleared for cultivation. 

Lehigh silt loam, 0 te 3 percent slopes (LhA).—-This soil 
is more nearly level and slightly deeper than the soil de- 
scribed for the series. It has been damaged very little, 
if at all, by erosion. The surface layer is about 9 inches 
thick. Runoff is very slow, and water moves through the 
subsoil at a slow rate. Included in mapped areas are some 
eroded areas. 

Unless this soil is drained, it is suited only to moisture- 
tolerant plants. Drained areas can be planted to corn 
or small grain in a cropping system that provides close- 
pointe crops most of the time. A crop of corn can be 

ollowed by a winter small grain and 2 or more years of 
hay. Suitable crops are corn, winter small grain, birds- 
foot trefoil, ladino clover, and timothy. Large additions 
of lime and fertilizer are generally needed, and liberal use 
of barnyard manure is especially desirable. Drainage 
can be improved by graded rows, graded strips, drainage 
terraces, and open ditches. Random tile can be used in 
springy spots. 

This soil remains wet until late in spring, and plowing 
should be delayed until it is dry. When the soil is wet, 
plowing destroys soil structure and the feet of cattle also 
cause damage. In the wetter areas the fine-textured sub- 
soil hardens when it dries. (Capability unit IfIw-1; 
woodland group 12; building site group 10) 

Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (th82}.—This is the soil described as typical of the 
series. In many places sheet erosion has removed as much 
as three-fourths of the original surface soil. Further 
erosion is likely because the tight subsoil impedes internal 
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drainage and increases runoff. Some areas mapped as 
this soil are only slightly eroded. 

Wetness is the main limitation on this soil, but erosion 
isalsoa hazard, If this soil is drained and erosion is con- 
trolled, hay or pasture are suitable, or a cropping system 
of low intensity can be used. One such system consists 
of a row crop, a winter small grain, and 2 years of hay. 
Suitable crops are corn, winter small grain, birdsfoot 
trefoil, ladino clover, and timothy, Dramage can be im- 
proved by bedding, graded strips, diversion terraces, and 
waterways. Spots that remain wet should be drained by 
tile. Adding manure and returning crop residue to the 
soil help to maintain soil structure and organic-matter 
content. Plowing and grazing should not be permitted 


when the soil is wet. (Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland 
group 12; building site group 10) 


Figure 11—Profile of Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant. The 
light-colored subsoil is underlain by dark-gray shaly rock. Marks 
on stick are 6 inches apart. 


Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (1t83).—This severely eroded soil 
is shallower than the soil described for the series. The 
depth to weathered shale or porcelanite is 16 inches (fig. 
11). Sheet erosion has been moderate to severe, and shal- 
low gullies have formed. Material from the yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam subsoil has been mixed into the plow 
layer, which is about 8 inches thick. The subsoil contains 
many fragments of shale. Rainfall runs off quickly in- 
stead of percolating downward, mainly because the subsoil 
is compact and slowly permeable. This soil is alternately 
very wet and very dry. It is highly susceptible to further 
erosion and should not be worked when wet. Included in 
mapped areas are some deeper, less sloping, less eroded 
areas. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and generally is 
better suited to hay or pasture. If erosion is controlled, 
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crops can be grown in a cropping system of low intensity. 
Suitable crops are corn, wheat, and oats. Corn yields gen- 
erally are low. Birdsfoot trefoil and bluegrass are the 
most suitable hay and pasture plants. Best for hay are the 
upright varieties of birdsfoot trefoil, and best for pasture 
are the low-growing varieties. Reseeding should be done 
in graded strips, and diversion terraces and seeded water- 
ways should be used. (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland 
group 16; building site group 12) 

Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (1tC3).—This severely eroded soil 
is steeper and shallower than the soil described for the 
series. It has a slowly permeable subsoil, has rapid 
runoff, and is highly susceptible to further erosion. Other 
limitations are droughtiness in summer and wetness in wet 
periods. Seepage is considerable on some of the steeper 
slopes. Included in mapping are some shallow areas on 
slopes of more than 15 percent. 

This soil is suited to pasture if careful management is 
followed. Drought-resistant varieties of birdsfoot trefoil 
and orchardgrass are suitable plants if they are seeded in 
contour strips. This soil should not be worked or grazed 
unless it is dry, and overgrazing should be avoided at all 
times. (Capability unit VIe4; woodland group 16; 
building site group 12) . 

Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes 
{LvB).—'This very stony soil is slightly deeper than the soil 
described for the series. It isno more than slightly eroded 
and has a surface layer 9 to 16 inches thick. Included 
in mapping are some eroded areas and some areas that have 
slopes of more than 10 percent. 

The acreage is small, and most of it is wooded, for the 
stones limit the suitability of this soil for other uses. 
Birdsfoot trefoil, bluegrass, or other pasture plants could 
be grown if the stones and trees are removed, but this 
operation is very expensive. (Capability unit VIs-2; 
woodland group 12; building site group 10) 


Lindside Series 


The Lindside series consists of moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils that formed on flood 
plains in sediments washed from ‘areas of Conestoga or 
Athol soils. These sediments weathered from limestone 
or other calcareous material. The Lindside soils are on 
first bottoms in Fairfield Valley and in areas of limestone 
northeast of Littlestown and around McSherrystown, 
Edgegrove, and Brushtown. 

-A soil typical of the Lindside series has a dark grayish- 
brown silt loam plow layer that is about 8 inches thick 
and is friable and easy to work. This layer is nearly neu- 
tral, contains a few pebbles, and is slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet. The plow layer is underlain by 
dark-brown silty clay loam that ‘has subangular blocky 
structure. At a depth of about 12 inches, the subsoil is 
dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam that has subangular 
blocky structure ‘and is slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet. Brownish-gray clay loam mottled with yellow- 
ish brown and gray occurs at a depth of 18 inches. This 
layer has blocky structure and is sticky and plastic when 
wet. Mottling and gravel increase in amount with depth. 
Gravel or limestone is ata depth of 40 inches or more. 

The color of these soils ranges from dark grayish brown 
to olive-or to yellowish brown mottled with brown, yellow, 
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red, or purplish gray. Varying amounts of gravel occur 
on the surface and throughout the profile. The subsoil 
ranges from silt loam to clay and contains lenses of sand or 
gravel. : 

The Lindside soils occur near the poorly drained Melvin 
soils and the very poorly drained Dunning soils, which are 
on flood plains. In some places they are near the Law- 
rence, Wiltshire, Conestoga, and Athol soils, which are 
above flood plains. 

In Adams County areas of Lindside soils are mapped 
only in an undifferentiated unit with areas of Melvin soils. 


Manor Series 


Soils of the Manor series have a thin solum and are well 
drained. They occur mainly on the steeper slopes in the 
extreme southeastern part of the county, but some areas 
are gently sloping. 

A soil typical of the Manor series has a grayish-brown 
loam plow layer about 7 inches thick. This layer’ has 
weak, fine, granular structure, absorbs water readily, and 
is easy to work. It has many pores. Schist fragments 
make up about 10 percent of the plow layer. The subsoil 
is light yellowish-brown channery loam grading to olive- 
yellow channery loam or very channery loam. This layer 
has subangular blocky structure and is friable when moist 
and slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet. Ata 
depth of 18 inches, the substratum is olive-yellow and light- 
gray, weathered schist or saprolite. 

he surface layer ranges from loam to very channery 
loam. The subsoil is most commonly loam or silt loam, 
but in a few places it is silty clay loam. It is generally 
channery or very channery. In many areas the content of 
mica is high enough to make these soils feel greasy. Ordi- 
narily, their structure is weakly or moderately developed. 
Not much clay occurs, even in the lower horizons. The 
substratum consists mostly of fragmented material that 
permits fairly deep penetration of roots. This frag- 
mented material extends to a depth of 10 feet in some areas. 
Depth to hard bedrock ranges from 8 to 20 feet. 

These soils are medium acid or strongly acid. They can 
hold a small to moderate amount of moisture and plant 
nutrients. Water moves through these porous soils at a 
fairly rapid rate and generally leaches them strongly. 
Erosion isa hazard in places. 

The Manor soils occur near the moderately deep Glenelg 
soils, the moderately well drained Glenville soils, and the 
poorly drained Worsham soils. 

Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
(MaB2).—This is the soil described as typical of the series. 
In some areas it has lost as much as three-fourths of its 
original surface soil, and it is ‘highly susceptible to further 
erosion. Included in mapping are some very channery 
areas, a few slightly eroded areas, some severely eroded 
areas, and some nearly level areas. ; ‘ 

This soil is suited to drought-resistant varieties of corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. A suitable crop- 
ping system consists of 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a 
small grain, and 1 year of hay, or another system of 
medium intensity. Contour stripcropping, supplemented 
with diversion terraces and waterways, isneeded to control 
erosion. in some places. Adding barnyard manure and 
returning large amounts of crop residue to the soil help to 
conserve moisture and to maintain organic-matter content. 
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Pasture should be seeded to deep-rooted grasses and 
legumes. Satisfactory yields of apples and peaches may 
be obtained if the orchards are carefully managed. (Ca- 
pability unit Ile-3; woodland group 8; building site 
group 5) 

Manor lIeam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (MaC2).—This soil is steeper than the soil described 
for the series, but the profiles of the two soils are similar. 
Included in mapped areas are some very channery areas 
and a few slightly eroded areas. 

This soil is suited to drought-resistant varieties of corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. <A suitable crop- 
ping system is 1 year of corn, 1 year of a small grain, and 2 
years of hay, or another system of low intensity. Contour 
stripcropping, supplemented with diversion terraces and 
waterways, is needed to control erosion. Adding manure 
and: returning large amounts of crop residue to this soil 
help to conserve moisture and to maintain organic-matter 
content. This soil can be used for orchards or for pasture 
on which grazing is controlled. If management is at a 
high level, satisfactory yields of apples and peaches are 

roduced. (Capability unit I[Te-3; woodland group 8; 
uilding site group 6) 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(MaC3).—This severely eroded, strongly sloping soil is 
shallower, more droughty, and generally more channery 
than the soil described for the series. Most areas are very 
channery. 

This soil is best suited to pasture, but crops can be grown 
if a cropping system of very low intensity is used. One 
such system is a row crop, a small grain, and 8 or more 
years of hay or pasture. Suitable crops are corn, small 
grain, birdsfoot trefoil, and orchardgrass. Yields of corn 
are low. Seeding should be done in contour strips, and 
waterways may be needed. Conserving moisture, increas- 
ing organic-matter content, and controlling erosion are the 
major requirements of management. Pasture is damaged 
if it is grazed too heavily or too early in spring. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-2; woodland group 14; building site 
group 6) 

Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(MaD3).—This steep, severely eroded soil is shallower than 
the soil described as typical of the series. Erosion has re- 
moved most of the original surface soil, and in many areas 
gullies have been cut into the underlying material. This 
soil is low in available moisture capacity and is droughty. 
Included in mapped areas are some areas of Manor soils 
that are only moderately eroded and areas that have slopes 
of more than 25 percent. Also included are some areas of 
Glenelg soils having slopes of 15 percent or more. 

This soil is suited to trees or other permanent cover, and 
it can be used for pasture if management is at a high level. 
Suitable plants are drought-resistant varieties of birds- 
foot trefoil, orchardgrass, and other plants. Reseeding 
should be in contour strips to help control erosion and 
conserve moisture until the pasture is established. 
Smoothing, mulching, and heavy seeding may be needed 
to stabilize gullies. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
group 14; building site group 6). 


Melvin Series 


This series consists of poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils on flood plains in recent alluvium that 
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washed from areas of Conestoga or Athol soils and con- 
sists of weathered limestone or other calcareous material. 
These soils are on first bottoms of streams in the Fairfield 
Valley and in areas of limestone northeast of Edgegrove 
and Brushtown. 

A soil typical of the Melvin series has a dark grayish- 
brown silt loam plow layer that is about 8 inches thick 
and is mottled faintly with olive brown and dark grayish 
brown. This layer has fine granular structure, is friable 
when moist and slightly sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet, and is fairly easy to work. The subsoil is dark gray- 
ish-brown silty clay loam distinctly mottled with brown 
and very dark grayish brown. This layer is firm when 
moist and is slightly sticky and plastic when wet. It is 
generally slightly acid. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
40 inches or more and is underlain by gravel or limestone. 

These soils are dark grayish brown to olive or dark gray 
and are mottled with brown, yellow, red, or purplish gray. 
Varying amounts of sand and gravel occur on the surface 
and throughout the profile. The subsoil ranges from silt 
loam to clay and contains lenses of sand or gravel. 

The Melvin soils occur near the moderately well drained 
Lindside soils and the very poorly drained Dunning soils, 
which are on the flood plains. In places they are near the 
Guthrie, Lawrence, . Wiltshire, Conestoga, and Athol 
soils, which are above the flood plains. 

In Adams County areas of Melvin soils are mapped only 
in_an undifferentiated unit with areas of Lindside soils, 

Melvin and Lindside silt loams (0 to 8 percent slopes) 
(Me].—These soils are poorly drained to moderately well 
drained. They are subject to scouring by floods. The 
subsoil has slow or moderately slow permeability, and the 
water table is seasonally high. Available moisture capac- 
ity is moderate to high. These soils are slightly acid or 
neutral. 

Drainage is the main management problem. Generally 
needed in the wetter areas are bedding, surface ditches, and 
random tile. Except in the better drained areas, only a 
cropping system of low intensity should be used. In one 
such system, a row crop is followed by a crop of small 
grain, and then hay is grown for 2 years. In the better 

rained areas, a cropping system of medium intensity can 
be used. Suitable crops are winter grain, red clover, la- 
dino clover, and timothy. Corn can be grown in the better 
drained areas. Returning crop residue to the soil and 
adding manure help to reduce scouring and to maintain 
soil structure and organic-matter content. (Melvin soil: 
capability unit IIw-3. Lindside soil: capability unit 
IIw-2. Both soils in woodland group 8 and building site 
group 13) 


Montalto Series 


The Montalto series consists of moderately deep and 
deep, well-drained soils that developed from weathered 
diabase. This rock, locally called ironstone or Gettysburg 
granite, has intruded upward between beds of sandstone 
and shale. Montalto soils occur mostly in the central part 
of the county on narrow ridges or dikes of the red shale 
areas that extend from the Maryland State line northward 
to York County. 

A soil typical of the Montalto series has a brown silt 
loam plow layer about 9 inches thick. The plow layer 
has weak, fine, granular structure and is friable when 
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moist and slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet. 
Tt grades to reddish-brown silty clay loam that has mod- 
erate, blocky structure. Ata depth of 12 to 21 inches, the 
subsoil is clay loam that has stronger blocky structure 
than the layer above and is firm when moist and sticky and 
plastic when wet. The lower part of the subsoil is slightly 
coarser textured than the upper part. It is silty clay loam 
that has strong blocky structure and is firm when moist 
and sticky and plastic when wet. Black coats are com- 
mon on the peds in the lower subsoil, and there are gray 
and yellow specks. At a depth of 86 inches, the substra- 
tum is strong-brown silt loam speckled with dark brown 
and reddish yellow. It is massive and is only slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet. In most places the 
depth to diabase is 8 to 8 feet. 

The surface layer is channery in some places, and in 
many places it is stony and contains a few to many large 
diabase boulders. Some of the boulders stand nearly 30 
feet high in the Devils Den area of the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park. The surface layer is dark brown to 
reddish brown, and the subsoil is red or yellow. The sub- 
soil is silty clay loam or clay loam, and in the lower part, 
it is normally gritty and, in some places, sandy. 

Montalto soils are generally slightly acid or moderately 
acid. Their surface layer is rapidly permeable and ab- 
sorbs water readily, but their subsoil has moderately slow 
permeability. Except in severely eroded areas, the avail- 
able moisture capacity is high. 

The Montalto soils oceur with the shallow Legore soils, 
with the moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained Mount Lucas soils, and with the poorly drained 
Watchung soils. In places they are near the darker 
colored Brecknock and Lehigh soils. 

The Montalto soils are fairly extensive in Adams County 
(fig. 12). Except in areas that are steep, stony, or both, 
they produee satisfactory yields of crops and pasture. 

Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (MoA).—This 
soil is more nearly level and not so eroded as the soil de- 
scribed for the series, and it has a slightly thicker surface 
layer. Included in areas mapped as this soil are small 
eroded areas. 

This soil is suited to corn, potatoes, and other row crops, 
which can be grown continnously. Erosion is not gen- 
erally a hazard in most places, but contour farming is help- 
ful on slopes of more than 2 percent. This soil is also 
suited to bush fruits, small-grain, and alfalfa. Crop 
yields are satisfactory if management is good. Although 
some level areas clo not have good air drainage, yields of 
fruit are favorable if management is efficient. In areas 
used for bush fruits, a mulch or a winter cover crop is 
needed for conserving moisture and maintaining organic- 
matter content and soil structure. (Capability unit I-1; 
woodland group 5; building site group 8) 

Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (MoB2)—This soil is less sloping than the soil 
described for the series. Tt has high available moisture 
capacity. Included in areas mapped as this soil are small 
areas that are only slightly eroded and small areas that 
are severely eroded. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system consisting of 2 
years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of 
hay, or to another system of high intensity. Suitable crops 
are corn, potatoes, small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. 
Crop yields are satisfactory if management is good. If or- 
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Figure 12.—_In the background is a wooded area on Montalto soils 
on Round Top, which is near Gettysburg. In the foreground are 
soils of association 4. 


chards are managed at an extremely high level, favorable 
yields of fruit can be obtained. To control erosion in 
cultivated areas, terraces or contour stripcropping may be 
needed, along with diversion terraces and waterways. Al- 
so beneficial are cover crops. 

The severely eroded included areas need very careful 
management to conserve moisture, to control erosion, and 
te maintain organic-matter content and good soil structure. 
Because much of the fine-textured subsoil is mixed with the 
plow layer, the severely eroded areas puddle if they are 
tilled when wet, and they are very hard when they dry. 
(Capability unit IIe-1; woodland group 5; building site 

roup 3 
. Seontalte silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (MoC2)—This is the soil described as typical of 
the series. Included in mapped areas are.a few small 
areas that are only slightly eroded and a few small areas 
that are severely eroded. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system consisting of a 
row crop, a small grain, and hay, each grown for 1 year. 
Suitable crops are corn, small grain, alfalfa, orchardgrass, 
and bush and tree fruits. Management for cultivated 
crops should provide cover crops, stripcropping, diversion 
terraces, and waterways. If management of orchards is 
extremely good, satisfactory yields of fruit can be obtained. 

The severely eroded included areas need very careful 
management to conserve moisture, to control erosion, and 
to mamtain organic-matter content and good soil struc- 
ture. Because much of the fine-textured subsoil is mixed 
into the plow layer, the severely eroded areas puddle if 
they are worked when wet, and they harden when they dry. 
(Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland group 5; building site 
group 4) 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(MsB]_—This very stony soil is more gently sloping and is 
slightly less eroded than the soil described for the series. 
Stones and boulders ranging from 10 inches to 10 feet or 
more in diameter cover 15 to 90 percent of the surface and 
occur throughout the profile. Included in areas mapped as 
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this soil are a few small eroded areas and a few areas of a 
shallow Legore soil. 

Most of this soil is woodland or is in pasture. Ifenough 
of the stones can be removed to permit seedbed preparation 
and good pasture management, satisfactory yields of birds- 
foot trefoil, orchardgrass, and bluegrass can be obtained. 
The steeper slopes should be reseeded in contour strips to 
help control erosion and conserve moisture while the pas- 
ture is being established. If management of orchards is 
extremely good, satisfactory yields of fruit can be obtained. 
In woodland, trees should be selectively cut and those not 
wanted. should be culled. Also, trees should be protected 
from fire and grazing. (Capability unit VIs-1; woodland 
group 5; building site group 3) : 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes 
(MsD).—This very stony soil is less eroded and, in places, 
is steeper than the soil described for the series. Stones 
and boulders ranging from 10 inches to 10 feet or more in 
diameter occupy 15 to 90 percent of the surface and also 
occur throughout the profile. Included in areas mapped as 
this soil are a few areas of an eroded soil and a few areas 
of a shallow Legore soil. 

Most of this soil is woodland, but some of the more gen- 
tle slopes are in pasture, and a few areas are idle. This 
soil is suited as woodland, for wildlife habitat, and for 
recreational areas. In cleared areas, satisfactory yields of 
orchardgrass, birdsfoot trefoil, and bluegrass are obtained. 
In woodland, trees should be selectively cut and protected 
from fire and grazing. To improve areas for wildlife, 
small idle spaces can be planted to autumn olive, black 
haw, filbert, or other shrubs. (Capability unit VIs-1; 
woodland group 5; building site group 4) 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes 
(MsE).—This very stony soil is steeper and less eroded than 
the soil described for the series. Stones and boulders rang- 
ing from 10 inches to 10 feet in diameter occupy 15 to 90 
percent of the surface and also occur throughout the pro- 
file. Included in areas mapped as this soil are a few areas 
of eroded soil and of a shallow Legore soil. 

Most of this soil is wooded, but a few areas are idle. 
Woodland, wildlife habitat, and recreational areas are suit- 
able uses. In woodland, trees should be selectively cut and 
protected from fireand grazing. To benefit wildlife, small 
idle areas can be planted to autumn olive, black haw, fil- 
bert, or other shrubs. (Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland 
group 6; building site group 9) 


Mount Lucas Series 


The Mount Lucas series consists of moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drained soils that formed in material 
weathered from diabase. These soils occur in the central 
part of the county in nearly level and gently sloping areas 
ey the diabase has protruded through sandstone and 
shale. 

A soil typical of the Mount Lucas series has a brown silt 
loam plow layer about 8 inches thick. This layer has 
weak, fine, granular structure and absorbs water readily. 
Underlying the plow layer isa thin layer of dark yellowish- 
brown silt loam underlain by dark-brown silty clay loam 
and brown silty clay loam that is firm when moist and con- 
tains a few fine black specks. Ata depth of 18 inches, the 
subsoil is mottled with strong brown and grayish brown. 
The movement of water is moderately slow, and the pene- 
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tration of roots is somewhat impeded. At a depth of 28 
to 89 inches, the substratum occurs. It consists of brown, 
gritty silty clay loam mottled with grayish brown, and 
is underlain by soft, gritty saprolite. 

In places stones and large diabase boulders are on the 
surface. In most places the subsoil ranges from heavy silt 
loam to gritty silty clay loam, but in some places it is sandy 
loam. Depth to mottling ranges from 15 to 30 inches but 
generally is between 16 and 20 inches. The surface layer 
and subsoil combined range from 214 to 4 feet in thickness. 

These soils are slightly acid or medium acid. In areas 
that are not severely eroded, they are productive and fairly 
easy to work. The available moisture capacity is high. 
Permeability is rapid in the surface layer and moderate 
in the subsoil. 

The Mount Lucas soils occur near the Legore soils, the 
moderately deep and deep, well-drained Montalto soils, the 
somewhat poorly drained Mount Lucas soils, and the 
poorly drained Watchung soils. In places they are near 
the darker colored Brecknock and Lehigh soils. 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MtA2)—This soil is more nearly level than 
the soil described for the series. Included in mapping are 
some stony areas and some severely eroded areas. 

A suitable cropping system is 1 year.of a row crop, 1 
year of a small grain, and 1 year of hay, or another system 
of medium intensity. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, 
alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Moisture-tolerant varieties of 
alfalfa should be seeded. Graded strips, diversion ter- 
races, and waterways may be needed to manage water and 
to control erosion. Areas that remain wet can be drained 
with random tile. Tilling or grazing should not be per- 
mitted when this soil is wet. (Capability unit Te-5; 
woodland group 7; building site group 10) 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MtB2).—This is the soil described as typical 
of the series. The moderate erosion has been caused by 
runoff from higher, more strongly sloping soils. Seepage 
spots may appear in winter andearly in spring. Included 
im mapped areas are some stony areas and a few severely 
eroded areas. ; 

This soil is suited to corn, small grain, orchardgrass, and 
moisture-tolerant varieties of alfalfa. A cropping system 
that consists of 1 year of a row crop, 1 year of a small 
grain, and 1 year of hay, or some other system of medium 
intensity can be followed. Cover crops, graded stripcrop- 
ping, diversion terraces, and waterways are good conserva- 
tion practices. Random tile and surface ditches may be 
needed in some areas. Tilling or grazing should not be 
permitted when this soil is wet. (Capability unit TIe-5; 
woodland group 7; building site group 10) 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MC2)—This moderately eroded soil is 
steeper than the soil described for the series, but the profiles 
of the two soils are similar. Included in mapping are a 
few stony areas and some severely eroded areas. 

Suitable crops are corn, small grain, red clover, ladino 
clover, and timothy. These crops can be grown in a 
cropping system consisting of a row crop, a winter grain, 
and 2 years of hay or pasture, or in another system of low 
intensity. Good management includes practices to control 
water and further erosion. Graded stripcropping, diver- 
sion terraces, and waterways are needed. (Capability 
unit IIIe-5; woodland group 7; building site group 11) 
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Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes (MuA).—This soil is more nearly level than the 
soil described for the series. Erosion is not likely, but 
the mottles near the surface indicate that drainage in the 
subsoil is impeded. Included in mapped areas are some 
stony areas. 

Corn, birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, and timothy can 
be grown in a cropping system of low intensity. One such 
system is a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years of hay. 

edding can be used to dispose of excess surface water. 
Graded strips, cropland diversions or diversion terraces, 
and waterways are helpful in disposing of excess water on 
slopes of more than 2 percent. Spots that remain wet 
should be drained with tile. Grazing or tilling should not 
be permitted when this soil is wet. (Capability unit 
IIIw-1; woodland group 12; building site group 12) 

Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 to 8 per- 
cent slopes (Mvu8)—This soil is wetter and more highly 
mottled than the soil described as typical of the series. 
Slopes of 5 to 8 percent are dominant. In some places 
water seeps from high, more sloping soils in winter and 
early in spring. Although this soil is not more than 
slightly eroded, it is susceptible to erosion if it is left bare. 
Included in areas mapped as this soil are some stony areas. 

Corn, birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, or timothy can be 
grown in a cropping system that consists of 1 year of a row 
crop, 1 year of a small grain, and 2 years of hay, or in 
another system of low intensity. Because drainage in the 
subsoil is impeded, low yields of some crops can be ex- 
pected. Graded strips, supplemented with diversion ter- 
races and waterways, may be needed for managing water 
and controlling erosion. Spots that remain wet should be 
drained with tile, and bedding is helpful in some areas. 
Grazing or tilling should not be permitted when the soil 
is wet. (Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 12; 
building site group 12) 


Myersville Series 


The Myersville series consists of deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that developed from weathered 
basic rocks, mostly greenstone. These soils occur in the 
western part of the county in the moderately steep to gently 
sloping areas of South Mountain. 

A soil typical of the Myersville series has a brown silt 
loam plow layer about 9 inches thick. This layer has 
fairly mellow, fine, granular structure; it absorbs water 
readily and is easily tilled. The subsoil is yellowish-red 
silty clay loam that is channery at a depth of about 14 
inches. This layer permits deep penetration of water and 
roots and contains enough clay to hold large amounts of 
plant nutrients. Ata depth of about 38 inches, the sub- 
stratum is yellowish-brown channery loam that contains 
reddish-brown saprolite and many channery fragments 
of greenstone. 

The surface layer is normally silt loam, but in some 
places it ischannery or stony. The’surface layer is brown, 
grayish brown, or reddish brown. The subsoil is silty clay 
loam or clay loam. Depth to bedrock is 21% to 5 feet. 

The Myersville soils occur near the lighter colored High- 
field soils, the shallow Catoctin soils, the moderately well 
drained Buchanan soils, and the poorly drained Rohrers- 
ville soils. 
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Myersville soils are well suited to native trees, and many 
areas are wooded. Cleared areas are used for orchards, 
crops, or hay and pasture. Except in some severely eroded 
areas, these soils produce satisfactory yields. 

Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MvA2}.—This moderately eroded soi] is more 
nearly level and slightly deeper than the soil described for 
the series. Slopes of more than 1 percent are dominant. 
This soil is Foes and has high available moisture 
capacity. Tilth is generally good. Included in mapped 
areas are a few slightly eroded areas and some severely 
eroded areas. 

Most of the acreage has been cleared and is used for 
crops. A suitable cropping system is 2 years of row crops, 
1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of hay, or another 
system of high intensity. Suitable crops are corn, pota- 
toes, bush snd tree fruits, small grain, alfalfa, and orchard- 
grass. Yields are satisfactory. Contour strips, supple- 
mented with diversion terraces or cropland terraces, are 
needed to control erosion on slopes of 2 percent or more. 

To conserve moisture and soil, orchards should be kept 
in permanent sod, or cover crops should be planted and 
trashy cultivation used. Areas in bush fruits can be 
mulched or seeded to a winter cover crop to help control 
erosion, to maintain soil structure, and to conserve mois- 
ture. (Capability unit [Tle-2; woodland group 5; building 
site group 1) 

Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MvB2)—This moderately eroded, gently 
sloping soil is slightly deeper than the soil described for 
the series. It is permeable and is high in available mois- 
turecapacity. ‘Tilthis generally good. Mapped with this 
soil are a few slightly eroded areas and some severely 
eroded areas. 

If carefully managed, this soil produces satisfactory 
yields of corn, potatoes, bush and tree fruits, small grain, 
alfalfa, and orchardgrass. <A suitable cropping system is 
2 years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 1 year of 
hay, or another system of high intensity. Contour strip- 
cropping and cropland terraces or diversion terraces are 
needed to control erosion. 

For reducing runoff and maintaining soil structure, 
orchards can be kept in permanent sod, or cover crops can 
be planted and trashy cultivation used. Areas in bush 
fruits can. be protected by a mulch or by a winter cover 
crop. (Capability unit [le-2; woodland group 5; build- 
ing site group 1) 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (MvC2|.—This is the soil described for the 
series. It is the most extensive Myersville soil in Adams 
County. It is permeable and is high in available moisture 
capacity. Tilth is generally good. 

Most of this soil is used for orchards and cultivated 
crops, but some areas are used for pasture or hay, and 
some are wooded. Crops can be grown in a cropping 
system that consists of a row crop, a small grain, and 1 year 
of hay, or in another system of medium intensity. If 
erosion is controlled and moisture is conserved, this soil 
produces satisfactory yields of corn, small grain, bush and 
tree fruits, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Cover crops, con- 
tour strips, diversion terraces, and waterways are generally 
needed to control erosion. 
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This is one of the best soils for orchards in Adams 
County. To conserve soil and to reduce runoff orchards 
should be kept in permanent sod, or cover crops should be 
planted and trashy cultivation used. Areas in bush fruits 
should be mulched or seeded to winter cover crops to hel 
control erosion, maintain soil structure, and reduce runoff. 
(Capability unit IILe-2; woodland group 5; building site 
group 2) 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MvC3).—This severely eroded soil is shallower 
than the soil described for the series. Its surface layer is 
less than 9 inches thick. In many places yellowish-red 
silty clay loam from the subsoil has been mixed into the 
plow layer. Erosion has reduced the available moisture 
capacity. This soil is less permeable and generally has 
poorer tilth than the moderately eroded Myersville soils. 
It puddles if it is worked when wet, and it hardens when 
it dries. 

This soil is suited to a cropping system consisting of a 
row crop, a small grain, and 3 or more years of hay or 

asture, or to another system of very low intensity. 
Biitabls crops are corn, small grain, bush and tree fruits, 
alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Careful management that pro- 
vides for adding large amounts of manure and returning 
crop residue to the soil is needed to control erosion, con- 
serve moisture, and maintain organic matter and soil 
structure. 

Orchards should be kept in permanent sod, and areas in 
bush fruits should be protected by a mulch or by a winter 
cover crop. (Capability wit [Ve-1; woodland group 5; 
building site group 2) 

Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (MvD).— 
This steep soil is less eroded than the soil described for the 
series, A cover of trees has protected most areas from 
erosion. This soil is permeable and is high in available 
moisture capacity. Tilth is generally good. Included in 
mapped areas are some moderately eroded areas. 

If crops are grown, careful management that provides 
cover crops, contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and 
waterways is needed to control erosion. 

A suitable cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, 
and 8 or more years of hay, or another system of very low 
intensity. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, bush and 
tree fruits, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. 

Orchards should be kept in permanent sod, and areas in 
bush fruits should be mulched or planted to winter cover 
crops. (Capability unit IVe-1; woodland group 5; 
building site group 2) 

Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MvD3).—This severely eroded soil is steeper and 
shallower than the soil described for the series. Depth to 
bedrock is about 28 inches. Loss of surface soil, and its 
organic matter, has lowered the capacity of the soil to hold 
water and nutrients for plant use. The soil tends to be 
droughty. Included in mapped areas are areas having 
slopes of more than 25 percent. 

This soil can be used for pasture or for orchards. 
Under careful management, satisfactory yields of apples, 
peaches, and cherries are obtained. A permanent sod is 
needed in orchards. Birdsfoot trefoil, orchardgrass, and 
bluegrass are the best pasture plants. Diversion terraces 
and waterways help in controlling erosion and managing 
water. (Capability unit Vle-3; woodland group 5; 
building site group 2) 
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Penn Series 


The Penn series consists of moderately deep and shal- 
low, well-drained. soils that developed on weak-red or 
purplish-red sandstone and shale. Gently sloping to 
moderately sloping areas of these soils, locally called red 
lands, extend from the Maryland State line northeastward 
through the middle of Adams County. 

A soil typical of the Penn series has a reddish-brown 
silt loam plow layer about 8 inches thick. This layer 
contains a few fragments of red shale, but the layer is 
loose, friable, and easy to work. The subsoil is reddish- 
brown to weak-red silt loam or silty clay loam that is 
slightly sticky when wet and has weak subangular blocky 
structure. Although fragments of shale are common in 
the subsoil, air and water move freely and roots penetrate 
easily. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 27 inches 
and is underlain by a strong, platy substratum in which 
fragments of shale and siltstone make up 95 percent of the 
volume. The substratum restricts the penetration of 
roots. Hard shale is ata depth of 34 inches. 

The surface layer ranges from dark reddish brown to 
dark reddish gray. In severely eroded areas, it is silty 
clay loam and is slightly sticky when wet. Where the 
Penn soils merge with the shallow Klinesville soils, the 
depth to hard shale is generally about 20 inches and the 
Penn soils have a night than normal content of shale 
fragments. Depth to hard shale is 2 or 3 feet. 

The Penn soils are normally strongly acid and moder- 
ately low in fertility. Except in severely eroded areas 
they are moderate in available moisture capacity. The 
surface layer is loose and friable and is easily eroded, 
particularly in the steeper areas. 

The Penn soils occur in level or gently sloping areas 
near the steeper, very shallow Klinesville soils and the 
deeper, moderately well drained Readington soils. In 
some depressions the Penn soils are intermingled with the © 
somewhat poorly drained Abbotistown soils and the 
poorly drained Croton soils. They are also near-small 
areas of Lehigh, Brecknock, and Reaville soils. 

_ The Penn soils are extensive in Adams County and are 
important to the agriculture of the county. Most of their 
acreage has been cleared and is used for cultivated crops. 

Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (PeA2)—This soil is more nearly level and in places 
is slightly deeper to hard shale than the soil described as 
typical of the series. It has inoderate to moderately low 
available moisture capacity and is easy to work, but it is 
susceptible to drought. Included in mapped areas are 
some uneroded or slightly eroded areas and a few severely 
eroded areas. 

This soil is suited to drought-resistant varieties of corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass. A cropping sys- 
tem of medium intensity that consists of a row crop, a 
small grain, and hay can be followed. If rainfall is ade- 
quate and management is good, favorable yields can be 
obtained. Erosion can be lessened by seeding a cover crop 
after corn or a spring-sown small grain is harvested. Con- 
tour stripcropping, supplemented with diversion terraces 
and sodded waterways, helps to control erosion in the 
more sloping areas. Large additions of fertilizer, lime, 
and organic material are needed if yields are to be satis- 
factory. (Capability unit TIe-3; woodland group 11; 
building site group 5) 
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Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (PeB2|,—This is the soil described as typical of the 
series. It has moderate or moderately low available mois- 
ture capacity. 

This soil is easy to work, and if rainfall is adequate and 
management is good, it produces favorable yields of corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, orchardgrass, and other crops. Crops 
can be grown in a cropping system that consists of a row 
crop, a small grain, and 1 year of hay, or in another system 
of medium intensity. Drovught-resistant varieties of 
plants should be used. Contour stripcropping, supple- 
mented with diversion terraces and sodded waterways, is 
needed to control erosion. Also needed are additions of 
organie matter, which can be supplied by seeding green- 
manure crops, returning crop residue to the soil, and add- 
ing barnyard manure. (Capability unit IIe-3; woodland 
group 11; building site group 5) 

Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(PeB3)—The plow layer of this soil is mostly red shaly 
material from the subsoil, for erosion has removed most 
of the original surface soil. Depth to hard shale is only 
about 12 to 16 inches. 

As cropland, this soil has severe limitations.and requires 
intensive conservation practices. Crops can be grown in 
a cropping system consisting of 1 year of a row crop, lL 
year of a small grain, and 2 years of hay, or in another sys- 
tem of low intensity. Suitable crops are corn, small grain, 
alfalfa, and orchardgrass. Drought-resistant varieties of 
plants should be seeded, and additions of fertilizer and 
lime are needed. Cover crops and contour stripcropping, 
supplemented with diversion terraces and sodded water- 
ways, are needed to help control erosion and to conserve 
moisture. Crop residue, green-manure crops, and barn- 
yard manure will supply the needed organic matter and 
help to conserve moisture. Special practices are needed in 
some places to heal the existing gullies. Grazing should 
be carefully controlled and should not be permitted at all 
until late in spring, after the plant roots are well estab- 
lished. (Capability unit IIIe-8; woodland group 17; 
building site group 5) 

Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (PeC2).—This strongly sloping soil is shallower to 
hard shale than the soil described as typical of the series. 
Included in mapped areas are a few uneroded or slightly 
eroded areas. 

This soil is easy to work, but it requires management 
that controls further erosion. A cropping system of low 
intensity should be used. One such system consists of a row 
crop, a small grain, and 2 year's of hay. Cover crops and 
contour stripcropping, supplemented with diversion ter- 
races and sodded waterways, are needed to help control 
erosion and to conserve moisture. (Capability unit Ie- 
3; woodland group 11; building site group 6) 

Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
{PeC3).—This strongly sloping, severely eroded soil is shal- 
lower than the soil described as typical of the series. 
Depth to shale averages 12 to 14 inches. The plow layer 
is shaly and consists mostly of red subsoil material. This 
soil is droughty and is low in organic-matter content. 

This soil can be used for crops, but it requires manage- 
ment that controls erosion, increases the content of organic 
matter, and conserves moisture. A suitable cropping sys- 
tem is a cultivated crop, a small grain, and 8 or more years 
of hay or pasture, or another system of very low intensity. 
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Among the suitable crops are corn, small grain, birdsfoot 
trefoil, and orchardgrass. Yields of corn are low. Seed- 
ing should be in contour strips, and diversion terraces and 
grassed waterways are needed. Water must be diverted 
from the eroded areas. (Capability unit IVe-2; wood- 
land group 17; building site group 6) 

Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded (PeD2).—This moderately eroded, steep soil has lost 
as much as three-fourths of its original surface layer. 
Hard shale is at an average depth of 14 to 16 inches. 
Many areas are shaly. Included in mapped areas are a 
few areas that have slopes of more than 25 percent and a 
few areas that are severely eroded. 

Crops can be grown in a cropping system consisting of 
a cultivated crop, a winter grain, arid 3 or more years of 
hay, or in another system of very low intensity. Suitable 
crops are corn, small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, and orchard- 
grass. Corn yields are low. Drought-resistant varieties 
of plants should be seeded in narrow contour strips. Di- 
version terraces and sodded waterways may be needed to 
control erosion. (Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland group 
11; building site group 6) 


Readington Series 


The Readington series consists of moderately deep and 
deep, moderately well drainecl soils that formed over red, 
light-gray, or greenish-yellow seft shale, siltstone, or sand- 
stone. Part of the underlying material weathered from 
rock, and part washed in from soils at higher elevations. 
These soils are in the central part of the county on gentle 
concave slopes, in drainageways, in depressions, and in the 
more nearly level areas among areas of the Penn, Lans- 
dale, and Croton soils. 

A soil typical of the Readington series has a dark red- 
dish-brown silt loam plow layer about 10 inches thick. 
This layer is loose, friable, and rapidly permeable, and it 
is easy to work. ‘The subsoil is dusky-red to dark reddish- 
brown fine silt loam that grades to silty clay loam. Red- 
dish-yellow and yellowish-brown mottles occur at a depth 
of about 18 inches, and there is a dense compact layer at 
about 27 inches. This layer has platy structure and is 
firm when moist and sticky and plastic when wet. The 
subsoil is moderately permeable. Below a depth of 40 
inches, the substratum consists of reddish-brown to dusky- 
red very shaly silty clay loam in which fragments of shale 
and sandstone make up 80 percent of the soil mass. It has 
fine mottles of yellowish brown. Depth to hard shale is 
about 46 inches. 

Tu areas where they are near the Lansdale soils, the 
Readington soils are more sandy and are grayer than the 
soil described. In some places, both the surface layer and 
the subsoil are loam or sandy loam. The surface layer and 
the subsoil are dark reddish brown, yellowish brown, or 
grayish brown, depending on the color of the underlying 
material, Hard, red shale or sandstone is at a depth rang- 
ing from 28 to 60 inches and is deepest on the lower.slopes 
or in depressional areas. where soil material from adjoin- 
ing slopes has been deposited. 

- These soils are normally strongly acid and are moderate 
to low in natural fertility. They have a seasonally high 
water table. Permeability is rapid in the surface layer 
and is moderate in the subsoil. The available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. These soils are eroded or are 
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susceptible to erosion, particularly in the more strongly 
sloping, cultivated areas. They are easy to work, and 
crops on them respond to additions of fertilizer and to 
other good management practices. 

The Readington soils occur near the well-drained Penn 
and Lansdale soils, the somewhat poorly drained Abbotts- 
town soils, the poorly drained Croton soils, the shallow 
Klinesville soils, and the shallow, sandy Steinsburg soils. 
The Readington soils are deeper than the Penn and Lans- 
dale soils and contain less mottling in their subsoil than 
the Abbottstown soils. 

The Readington soils are extensive in Adams County 
and occur mostly in fairly small areas, but they occupy 
a large, level area northeast of Bonneauville. About 90 
percent of the acreage is cultivated. 

Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (RaA).— 
This is the most extensive Readington soil in Adams 
County. It is the soil described as typical of the series. 
It is moderate to low in organic-matter content and in 
natural fertility. Runoff is slow, and the water table is 
seasonally high because drainage in the subsoil is impeded. 
Included in areas mapped along Conewago, Bermudian, 
Marsh, Rock, and Alloway Creeks are areas that are much 
more than 46 inches to bedrock. In these areas the sub- 
stratum is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches and consists of 
dark reddish-brown, very gravelly silt loam that, in some 
places, contains layers of sand and gravel. 

This soil is suited to most crops commonly grown in 
the county. Yields are favorable if management is good 
and provides for drainage and additions of manure, ferti- 
lizer, and lime. Alfalfa is fairly well suited if large 
amounts of fertilizer are added, but the plants are likely 
to be killed in winter. A suitable cropping system is 2 
years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, and 1 year 
of hay, or another system of high intensity. 

‘On the more nearly level slopes, drainage can be pro- 
vided by graded rows or graded strips. The more sloping 
areas can be drained by tiling, bedding, and open ditches 
if suitable outlets are available. Erosion generally is not 
a hazard, but in some areas at the foot of the slopes, there 
is a large amount of runoff from adjacent slopes. These 
areas can be protected by diversion terraces. (Capability 
unit IIw-1; woodland group 10; building site group 10) 

Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (Ra82}|—This moderately eroded soil is shal- 
lower than the soil described for the series. Erosion has 
removed much of the original surface soil, and in some 
places the depth to hard shale or sandstone is not. more 
than 24 inches, Because water moves slowly through the 
subsoil, runoff is rapid and adds to the erosion hazard. 
Included in areas mapped as this soil are severely eroded 
areas that have slopes of more than 8 percent. 

To conserve moisture and maintain organic-matter con- 
tent, a cropping system of medium intensity should be 
followed. One such system is a cultivated crop, a small 
grain, and hay, each grown for 1 year. Suitable crops 
are corn, small grain, orchardgrass, and moisture-tolerant 
varieties of alfalfa. Large amounts of amendments, par- 
ticularly manure, are needed if yields are to be favorable. 
Seeding should be done in graded strips that are pro- 
tected by diversion terraces and waterways. (Capability 
unit IIe~5; woodland group 10; building site group 10) 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (RdA).—These soils occur on gentle concave slopes 
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of the uplands and in drainageways and depressions in 
nearly level areas where runotf is slow. In the vicinity 
of Fairfield, areas of these soils consist mostly of the 
redder Readington soils. In the southeastern part of the 
county, areas of these soils adjacent to the Conestoga soils 
consist mostly of the yellowish-brown - Wiltshire soils, 
except where material has been washed in from Penn soils 
on adjacent uplands. 

These soils are slower to dry in spring. and after wet 
periods than are well-drained soils, but in dry periods 
they hold more moisture for the use of plants. Runoff is 
slow, and the water table is seasonally high, because drain- 
age in the lower subsoil is impeded. Erosion is not likely. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops or pasture. These 
soils are well suited to the crops commonly grown in the 
county except alfalfa and potatoes. The alfalfa is likely 
to be winterkilled. Moisture-tolerant. varieties of legumes 
and grasses should be seeded. <A suitable cropping system 
is a Tow crop, a Cover crop, 2 row crop, a small grain, 
and hay. Drainage can be improved by bedding, open 
ditches, random tile, and graded rows. Water from 
higher areas can be kept from accumulating by diversion 
terraces, (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland group 7; 
building site group 10) 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded (RdB2).—Except that the slopes 
are steeper and the soils are moderately eroded and are 
shallower, the soils of this mapping unit are like Reading- 
ton and Wiltshire silt Joams, 0 to 3 percent slopes. In the 
vicinity of Littlestown, areas of this mapping unit near 
the Conestoga soils consist mostly of the Wiltshire soils, 
except where these areas border the red Penn soils. 
Bordering the Penn soils, the areas consist mostly of Read- 
ington silt loam. Included in the mapping are slightly 
eroded areas, severely eroded areas, and some small loamy 
areas. 

These soils should have a cover of vegetation most of 
the time that protects them from further erosion. Strip- 
cropping or graded strips may be needed. Terraces to 
divert runoff from higher areas are needed in some places. 
Spots that remain wet can be drained with random tile. 
Crops can be grown in a cropping system that consists of a 
row Crop, a cover crop, a row crop, a small grain, and hay. 
Although these soils may produce satisfactory yields of 
alfalfa, this crop is likely to be killed in winter. Potatoes 
are not well suited. (Capability unit IIe-5; woodland 
group 7; building site group 10) 


Reaville Series 


The Reaville series consists of shallow and moderately 
deep, somewhat poorly drained, medium-textured soils 
that developed on acid red shale and fine-grained sand- 
stone. These soils are widely distributed in the more 
shaly areas of the central part of Adams County. Most 
of the acreage is in a belt just west of Gettysburg that 
extends through the county in a northeast-southwest di- 
rection. These soils have a small total acreage that is dis- 
tributed in a few small and-some fairly large areas on 
moderately rolling slopes and undulating ridgetops. 

A soil typical of the Reaville series has a dark reddish- 
brown shaly silt loam plow layer about 8 inches thick. 
The plow layer is friable and has granular structure, but 
the surface layer in undisturbed areas tends to be platy. 
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The subsoil is reddish-brown shaly silt loam about 7 inches 


thick. The material in this layer can be crumbled easily. 


in the hands; it is friable when moist and slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic when wet. The substratum consists 
of partly weathered red shale or hard siltstone. At a 
depth of 20 inches or more, the shale is hard and fairly 
impervious to water. Impedced drainage is indicated by 
the mottles just above the.shale. 

These soils are shaly silt loam in most places. The 
amount of shale increases with depth. Color ranges from 
reddish brown to gray and is recdest in areas where the 
underlying material is red shale. In some severely eroded 
areas all of the original surface soi] has been removed. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to 30 inches. 

These soils are strongly acid or medium acid and are low 
in natural fertility and available moisture capacity. They 
are wet during periods of high rainfall but are droughty 
in dry periods. Although water moves rapidly through 
the surface layer and the upper subsoil, the water is slowed 
by the impervious shale in the lower part of the subsoil, 
and the subsoil becomes saturated after heavy rains. 
Runoff from saturated soils has severely eroded the more 
strongly sloping areas. 

The Reaville soils occur near the red shaly Penn soils, 
the moderately well drained Readington soils, and the 
somewhat poorly drained Abbottstown soils. They are 
also near the poorly drained Croton soils and the shallow 
shaly Klinesville soils. 


Most of the small acreage of these soils in the county has 


been cleared and used for cultivated crops, but many areas 
are now idle. These soils are difficult to manage and 
produce low yields of crops. Most areas are too shallow 
for tile drainage. 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (ReA2)—This moderately eroded soil is more 
nearly level and slightly deeper to bedrock’ than the soil 
described for the series. It is susceptible to further ero- 
sion and, in dry periods, is susceptible to drought. In- 
cluded in areas mapped as this soil are some less shaly 
areas, a few slightly eroded areas, and a few severely 
erodec| areas. 

Much of this soil is used for pasture and hay crops, and 
many areas are idle. Winter grain, birdsfoot trefoil, red 
clover, and timothy are commonly grown. A suitable 
cropping system is 1 year of a cultivated crop, 1 year of a 
small grain, and 2 or 8 years of hay. Drainage is gen- 
erally needed if favorable yields are to be obtained. Corn 
can be grown, but yields are low. Graded strips, supple- 
mented with diversion terraces where possible, are the 
most effective means for managing water. Spots that re- 
main wet should be drained with tile. This soil is com- 
pacted and its structure is destroyed if grazing is permit- 
ted when it is wet. (Capability unit I[Iw-2; woodland 
group 16; building site group 12) 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (ReB2}—This soil is slightly deeper and is 
less eroded than the soil described for the series. It tends 
to remain wet until late in spring, but becomes droughty 
during the normally dry summer and fall. ‘Further ero- 
sion is likely, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil can be used for cultivated crops, pasture, or 
hay, but deep-rooted, moisture-tolerant varieties of plants 
should be seeded. Suitable crops are small grain, birds- 
foot trefoil, red clover, and timothy. Lime and fertilizer 
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are needed.. Diversion terraces and waterways may be 
used in some places. Spots that remain wet should be 
drained with tile where possible. A suitable cropping sys- 
tem is 1 year of a cultivated crop, 1 year of a small grain, 
and 2 or 8 years of hay. Pastures should not be grazed 
when the soil is wet. (Capability unit [TIw-2; woodland 
group 16; building site group 12) 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (ReB3)—This is the soil described as 
typical of the series. Erosion has removed most of its 
original surface soil, and in some places red shale is ex- 
posed. Shallow gullies have formed. 

Because this soil is difficult to manage and produces low 
yields, many areas are idle. Crops can be grown only in 
a cropping system of very low intensity. Pasture is a 
better use than cropland. Bluegrass and birdsfoot trefoil 
are the principal hay and pasture plants grown. Seeding 
should be done in contour strips, and diversion terraces are 
needed to help control runoff and erosion. Pastures should 
not be overgrazed, and grazing should not be permitted 
when the soi] is wet. (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland 
group 16; building site group 12) 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (ReC3).—This severely eroded soil is more 
strongly sloping than the soil described for the series. In 
most areas erosion has removed all of the original surface 
layer and has reduced the organic-matter content and the 
available moisture capacity. Runoff is rapid, and erosion 
isa serious hazard. A considerable amount of water seeps 
to the surface in winter and spring. Included in areas 


_mapped as this soil are some areas that have slopes of more 


than 15 percent. 

This soil is suited to hay or pasture. Crops can be 
grown in a cropping system that consists of a cultivated 
crop, 2 small grain, and 3 or more years of hay, or in an- 
other system of very low intensity. Grazing should be 
controlled. Where woodland is desired, adapted trees 
should be planted and the seedlings protected from fire and 
from grazing. (Capability unit [Ve4; woodland group 
17; building site group 12) 


Rohrersville Series 


The Rohrersville series consists of poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in alluvium 
and colluvium that was brought in from areas of the High- 
field, Myersville, and Edgemont soils. The alluvium and 
colluvium weathered from greenstone, metarhyolite, 
quartzite, and basalt. These soils occur in drainageways 
and depressions in the western and northwestern parts of 
the county. 

A typical Rohrersville soil in a wooded area has a sur-. 
face layer that is 12 inches thick. The top 3 inches of this 
layer is very dark-brown silt loam and is underlain by 
mottled light yellowish-brown and very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam. The lower 4 inches consists of mottled 
light yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is sticky and 
plastic when wet. The upper subsoil is yellow silty clay 
loam mottled with reddish yellow. A dense, compact 
layer occurs at a depth of 21 inches, and there is mottled 
yellow, gritty. gravelly sandy loam at 48 inches. The sub- 
soil is sticky and plastic when wet and is hard when dry. 
At a depth of 21 inches and below, the subsoil is slowly 
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permeable to roots and water. At a depth of 56 inches, 
the substratum is black stratified sand and gravel. 

The surface layer ranges from silt loam to sandy loam 
and is gravelly to very stony in some areas. The subsoil 
ranges from silty clay loam to clay and contains varying 
amounts of sand and gravel. In some areas the subsoil is 
redder than that of the soil described. The surface layer 
and subsoil combined are 36 to 56 inches or more thick. 
The thickness of the colluvial or alluvial deposits ranges 
from a few feet to 50 feet. Mottling generally occurs 
within 10 inches of the surface. The very stony areas are 
mapped separately in this county. 

The Rohrersville soils are near the shallow Catoctin 
soils, the well drained Highfield and Myersville soils, and 
the moderately well drained Buchanan soils. 

Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (RhA).— 
This is the sotl described as typical of the series. It has a 
moderately slowly permeable subsoil and a seasonally high 
water table. It is normally strongly acid or medium acid. 
Erosion is not a hazard. 

This soil is well suited to trees, and most of the acreage is 
woodland. Drainage, the main problem of management, 
can be improved by bedding, open ditches, or tile in the 
more nearly level areas and by graded strips, diversion ter- 
races, and random tile lines m the more sloping areas. 
Corn, small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, and 
timothy can be grown. <A suitable cropping system is a 
row crop, a small grain, and 2 years of hay, or some other 
system of low intensity. This soil is not well suited to 
alfalfa, root crops, winter grain, or to other crops that are 
damaged by wetness. Because this soil puddles easily, it 
should be tilled only when the moisture content is good. 
Lime and fertilizer should be applied in amounts indicated 
by soil.tests. (Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland group 
18; building site group 12) 

Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (RhB).— 
This gently sloping soil has a moderately slowly permeable 
subsoil and a seasonally high water table. It is normally 
strongly acid or medium acid. Most areas are wooded and 
not eroded. ITErosion is not a severe hazard, but a few 
eroded areas are included in areas mapped as this soil. 

Drainage is the main problem of management. In areas 
that can be adequately drained, this soil 1s suited to corn, 
birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, and timothy. A suitable 
cropping system is a row crop, a small grain, and 2 years 
of hay, or another system of low intensity. Graded strip- 
cropping, supplemented with diversion terraces and water- 
ways, helps to dispose of water and to control erosion. 
Spots that remain wet should be drained with tile where 
possible. Bedding may be helpful in the more nearly level 
areas. Lime and fertilizer should be applied in amounts 
indicated by soil tests. (Capability unit IIIw-1; wood- 
land group 18; building site group 12) 

Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes (Rm8).—This soil has more stones and boulders on 
and in it-than has the soil described for the series. Stones 
and boulders cover from 0.1 to 15 percent of the surface. 
Most of the acreage is wooded. This soil is suited to trees, 
wildlife habitat, or recreational areas, but the stones and 
wetness limit its suitability for other uses. Removing the 
stones and boulders would be difficult and expensive. 
(Capability unit VIIs-2; woodland group 13; building 
site group 12) 
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Rowland Series 


The Rowland series consists of medium-textured, mod- 
erately well drained soils that have developed in alluvium 
washed mainly from areas of the Penn anc Lansdale soils 
that generally are underlain by red shale and sandstone. 
The Rowland soils occur on flood plains throughout the 
central part of the county. ; 

A soil typical of the Rowland series has a thick, reddish- 
brown silt loam surface layer that has medium or fine 
granular structure, is friable when moist, and has numerous 
pores. Mottled light-brown silt loam occurs at a depth of 
15 inches, and weak-red silty clay loam is‘at 25 inches. The 
upper subsoil has thin platy structure and is friable when 
moist and ‘slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet. 
The lower subsoil has coarse prismatic structure that breaks 
to blocky structure in disturbed areas. It is mottled and 
is firm when moist and sticky and plastic when wet. Ata 
depth of 48 inches and below, the underlying material is 
stratified reddish sand and gravel. 

The surface layer is generally silt loam, but it is loam 
or sandy loam in some places. These soils are reddish 
brown to gray throughout the profile and are mottled with 
brown, red, brownish yellow, and pinkish gray. In places 
gravel or stratified sand occurs at a depth of 3 feet. Vary- 
ing amounts of quartz pebbles, 1 to 2 inches across, occur 
on the surface and throughout the profile. 

The Rowland soils are near the well drained Bermudian 
soils and the poorly drained Bowmansville soils. They 
ave also near the Penn and Lansdale soils on some of the 
higher slopes. 

Rowland silt loam (Ro).—This is the only Rowland soil 
mapped in Adams County. It occurs in level or nearly 
level ‘areas and is susceptible to flooding about once in 3 or 
4 years. Scouring is the only erosion hazard. This soil 
is strongly acid or medium acid. It has a moderately 
permeable subsoil and a seasonally high water table. 

Drainage is the main problem of management. In 
most areas drainage can be improved by laying tile and 
building diversion terraces. A suitable cropping system 
is 2 years of row crops, 1 year of a small grain, 1 year of 
hay, or another system of high intensity. Suitable crops 
are corn, small grain, red clover, and timothy. For pro- 
tection from scouring during floods, cover crops should be 
planted and left on the surface until it is plowed into the 
soil. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland group 2; building 
site group 13) 


Steinsburg Series 


The Steinsburg series consists of moderately deep or 
deep, well-drained soils that formed on gray, brown, yel- 
low, or pink sandstone and shale. These soils occur in 
the east-central part of the county on sharp breaks of 
slopes, on narrow ridges, and_on fairly small mounds. 
They are shallow to the strongly weathered, loose, sandy 
material. 

A moderately eroded, moderately sloping Steinsburg soil 
that is typical of the series has a dark grayish-brown sandy 
loam plow layer about 7 inches thick. This layer has weak, 
fine, granular structure and is loose when dry and very 
friable when moist. Water moves rapidly through the 
plow layer, which can be easily worked soon after a rain. 
The upper subsoil is dark-brown sandy loam about 4 inches 
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thick. 
dry, friable when moist, and slightly plastic when wet. 
The lower subsoil is very gravelly and contains a large 
amount of soft sandstone fragments. Itextends toa depth 
of 18 inches and is underlain by a substratum of olive-gray 
strongly weathered, loose, sandy material that is under- 
lain, in ‘turn, by soft sandstone. 

The Steinsburg soils are generally grayish brown, but 
their color depends on the color of the underlying sand- 
stone and has shades of yellow, olive, or pink in some 
places. The entire profile is generally sandy loam, unclen 
sand and gravel increase with depth. Layers in the sub- 
soil are very weakly developed in some places and are miss- 
ing ina few areas. In some areas a considerable amount of 
sandstone fragments and quartz pebbles occur on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile. 

These soils are generally medium acid to very strongly 
acid. They are droughty because they are shallow and 
have low available water capacity. Natural fertility is 
low. 

Steinsburg soils occur near the deeper Lansdale soils 
but have more coarse sand and fragments. of sandstone 
throughout the profile. They also occur near the some- 
what poorly drained Abbottstown soils, the moderately 
well deanen Readington soils, and the poorly drained 
Croton soils. In places the Steinsburg soils are near the 
red, shaly Klinesville, Penn, and Reaville soils. 

The Steinsburg soils are not extensive in Adams County. 
Because these soils generally are in small areas on narrow 
ridges and on mounds, they normally are used in the same 
way as are surrounding soils. In many places in freshly 
cultivated areas, the dry spots of these soils contrast 
sharply with the more moist surrounding soils. Crop and 
pasture on these soils produce low yields. 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (SsB2}.—This soil is slightly deeper to 
weathered sandstone than the soil described for the series. 
It is shallow, droughty, and easily eroded. Included in 
mapped areas are nearly level areas that are only slightly 
eroded. 

If this soil is cultivated, a cropping system of very low 
intensity should be followed. One such system is a row 
crop, a small grain, and 2 years of hay. Yields of corn are 
moderate to low because the soil is shallow and droughty. 
Winter grain, alfalfa, and orchardgrass can be grown if 
manure is added in large amounts and if moisture is con- 
served. Contour stripcropping, diversion terraces, and 
waterways are needed to control erosion. This soil 1s not 
well suited to pasture, but if deep-rooted, drought-resistant, 
varieties of grasses and legumes are seeded, fair yields can 
be expected. Frequent topdressing and large additions of 
manure are needed. Pastures should be grazed lightly. 
If trees are planted on this soil, adapted species should be 
used. (Capability unit [Ile-4; woodland group 11; build- 
ing site group 7) 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (SsB3).—This severely eroded soil has lost most of 
its original surface layer through erosion, and it is shallow 
and droughty. 

This soil is not well suited to cultivated crops. It is 
best suited to hay, pasture, or trees. Suitable crops are 
small grain, birdsfoot trefoil, and orchardgrass. An occa- 
sional cultivated crop can be grown, but yields are very 
low. <A suitable cropping ‘system is a cultivated crop, a 


It has fine granular structure and is loose when 
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small grain, and 8 or more years of hay, or another system 
of very low intensity. Farming should be done in contour 
strips that are protected by diversion terraces and grassed 
waterways where needed. Lime and fertilizer should be 
apphed in amounts indicated by soil tests. Pastures 
should be grazed lightly. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 17; building site group 7) . 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded (SsC2)—This is the soil described as typical 
of the series. Included in mapped areas are small areas 
that are only slightly eroded. 

This soil can be used for cultivated crops, but yields are 
low. <A suitable cropping system is a cultivated crop, a 
small grain, and long-term hay or pasture. Suitable crops 
are drought-resistant varieties of corn, small grain, birds- 
foot trefoil, and orchardgrass. Seeding should be done 
in contour strips that are protected by diversion terraces 
where eco Apply lime and fertilize m amounts in- 
dicated by soil tests. Pastures should not be overgrazed 
or grazed early inspring. (Capability unit [Ve-2; wood- 
land group 11; building site group 8) 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (SsC3).—This severely eroded soil is shal- 
lower and droughtier than the soil described for the series. 
Erosion has removed more than three-fourths of the orig- 
inal surface layer. 

This soil is suitable as pasture, woodland, or recreational 
areas. Pastures should be seeded to birdsfoot trefoil, 
orchardgrass, or other drought-resistant plants. Reseed- 
ing in contour strips helps to control erosion and conserve 
moisture until the plants are well established. Waterways 
and diversion terraces are needed in some places. Lime 
and fertilizer should be applied frequently. Grazing 
should be light. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland group 
17; building site group 8) 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (Ss03.—This severely eroded, steep soil is 
shallower than the soil described for the series. All of the 
original surface layer has been washed away im some 

laces. Through this erosion, the soil has been made very 
roughty because much organic matter has been lost and 
the available moisture capacity is very low. 

This soil is not suited to crops, is poorly suited to pas- 
ture, and should be planted to snitable trees or used for 
recreational areas. (Capability unit VITe-1; woodland 
group 17; building site group 8) 


Watchung Series 


The Watchung series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils that formed in material weathered from diabase. 
These soils range from medium acid to neutral. They 
occur in level or nearly level areas at the head of drainage- 
ways, along the base of slopes, and in other low areas. The 
largest areas occur in the south-central part of the county. 

A Watchung soil typical of the series has a, dark grayish- 
brown to black silt loam surface layer about 9 inches thick. 
The upper part of this layer is friable when moist, but 
the lower part is firm when moist and slightly sticky and 
plastic when wet. Brown and gray mottles occur just 
beneath the surface. The subsoil is gray to olive silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. It has prismatic struc- 
ture and is very hard when dry and very sticky and very 
plastic when wet. Many prominent mottles of brown, 
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gray, and olive occur in the subsoil. The substratum, 
about 10 inches or more thick, is gritty silt loam that has 
many gray and olive mottles scattered throughout. It 
has weak, prismatic structure and is only slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic when wet. Varying amounts of dis- 
integrated rock and sand occur in the substratum. 

These soils-are generally deep but are only moderately 
deep in some places. The subsoil ranges from silty clay 
loam to clay. Mottling begins anywhere between the sur- 
face and a depth of 8 inches. <A few large diabase boul- 
ders occur in most areas. Some areas have a sandy 
subsoil and are better drained than the soil described. 
Some areas are very stony and are mapped separately in 
this county. 

The Watchung soils occur near the well drained Mon- 
talto soils, the moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained Mount Lucas soils, and the shallow Legore 
soils. The Watchung soils are wetter than all those soils 
and have a darker colored surface layer and a gray sub- 
soil that is sticky and very plastic when wet.- 

Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (WaA}.— 
This is the soil described as typical of the series. It is 
slowly permeable and remains wet until late in spring. 

This soil is suitable as pasture, woodland, or wildlife 
habitat. Drainage, the main problem of management, can 
be improved by bedding, random tile, and diversion ter- 
races. If this soil is used for pasture, moisture-tolerant 
varieties of birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, or bluegrass 
should be seeded. To prevent trampling or compaction, 
grazing or other uses should not be permitted when the 
goil is wet. Suitable trees are red maple, pin oak, and 
white pine. (Capability unit Vw-1; woodland group 13; 
building site group 12) 

Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (WaB).— 
This soil is shallower than the soil described as typical of 
the series. It has a slowly permeable subsoil and remains 
wet for much of the year. Seepage from higher slopes is 
considerable, but the risk of erosion is only slight. 

This soil is suited to pasture or trees. Moisture-tolerant 
grasses and trees should be planted. Birdsfoot tre- 
foil, ladino clover, and bluegrass are suitable pasture 
plants. Drainage can be improved by bedding, random 
tile, and diversion terraces. Grazing or ane should 
not be permitted when this soil is wet. (Capability unit 
ViIw-1; woodland group 18; building site group 12) 


Figure 13—An area of Watchung very stony silt loam. The soil 
in the background is Montalto very stony silt loam. 
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Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(WcA).—This soil has more stones and boulders on the 
surface and throughout the profile than the soil described 
for the series. Diabase stones and boulders make up 10 to 
35 eae of the profile (fig. 18). In many areas the 
boulders are 3 feet or more across. 

This soil is best, used as woodland, for wildlife habitat, 
and for recreational areas. It is generally too wet and 
too stony for other uses. Clearing away the stones, boul- 
ders, and trees would not be economically feasible. (Ca- 
pability unit VIIs-2; woodland group 13; building site 
group 12) 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils on the flood plains along the major streams in the 
southeastern and central parts of the county. These soils 
formed in alluvium that washed from areas underlain by 
granite, gneiss, schist, diabase, quartzite, and other crystal- 
Ime rocks. 

A soil typical of the Wehadkee series has a very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam surface layer about 5 inches thick. 
This layer has coarse granular structure and is slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet. The subsoil is silty 
clay loam that is 82 inches or more thick and is motiled 
but is dominantly gray or olive. 'The subsoil has weak, 
coarse, prismatic structure that breaks to platy structure. 
It is hard when dry and sticky and very plastic when wet. 

The Wehadkee soils vary considerably in color and tex- 
ture, depending on the origin of the sediments from which 
they were formed. In Adams County, their surface layer 
evenly is silt loam, but many areas have thin sandy 

eposits on the surface, The surface layer ranges from 
dark grayish brown to light brownish gray, and the sub- 
soil from mottled light gray to mottled gray or olive. 
The subsoil ranges from silty clay loam to clay. Mottling 
ordinarily begins at a depth of 7 inches but may begin 
anywhere between the surface and a depth of 12 inches. 
In many low spots, mottling begins at the surface, and 
the entire profile is very dark gray or olive. Some areas 
are stony. 

These soils range from strongly acid to neutral. They 
oo permeable and have a seasonally high water 
table. 

The Wehadkee soils occur near the Chewacla soils but 
are more poorly drained than those soils and are grayer 
throughout. In some places the Wehadkee soils are near 
the Watchung, Worsham, and Lehigh soils. ; 

Wehadkee silt loam (Wd).—-This is the soil described as 
typical of the series. It is subject to flooding, and in some 
places scouring causes considerable damage. This soil 
has a moderate to moderately high capacity for storing 
moisture and nutrients that plants can use. The water 
table is high for much of the year. © 

Wetness is the main limitation. This soil is best suited 
to pasture or woodland, but if it is properly drained, crops 
can be grown. Drainage can be improved by bedding, 
surface ditches, and random tile. Adding manure and 
returning crop residue to the soil help to reduce scouring. 
Moisture-tolerant varieties of plants should be seeded. 
(Capability unit [IIw-3; woodland group 8; building 
site group 13) 
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Wiltshire Series 


The Wiltshire series consists of moderately well 
drained, medium-textured soils that formed in material 
weathered from limestone and calcareous schist and shale. 
These soils occur mainly in the eastern part of the county. 

A soil typical of the Wiltshire series has a grayish- 
brown, friable surface layer that is about 12 inches thick 
and is easy to work. This layer has fine granular struc- 
ture that tends to be platy in the lower part. The subsoil 
has moderate subangular blocky structure. The upper 
subsoil is brown silt loam, but the lower subsoil is finer 
textured and is sticky and plastic when wet. Faint mot- 
tles occur at a depth of 18 inches. The substratum is at a 
depth of 48 inches and consists mostly of partly weathered 
fragments of calcareous shale, schist, or limestone. It is 
yellowish mottled with reddish brown. 

The surface layer is generally silt loam, but in a few 
laces it is loam. The subsoil is also generally silt loam, 
ut in some places it is silty clay loam or clay loam. 

Depth to mottling ranges from 15 to 30 inches. In some 
places thin deposits of soil material have washed in from 
other areas. 

These soils are slightly acid or moderately acid. They 
have moderately high available moisture capacity. These 
soils are slightly eroded in the level to gently sloping areas 
and are moderately eroded in the more strongly sloping 
areas. They are susceptible to further erosion. 

The Wiltshire soils occur near the moderately well 
drained Readington soils, the well drained Conestoga 
soils, the somewhat, poorly drained Lawrence soils, and 
the poorly drained Guthrie soils. In the Fairfield Valley, 
small areas of Wiltshire soils are near the well-drained 
Athol soils. 

The Wiltshire soils are not extensive in Adams County. 
They are easy to manage, and under good management 

roduce satisfactory yields. In this county areas of 
Wiltshire soils are mapped only in undifferentiated units 
with areas of Readington soils. 


Worsham Series 


The Worsham series consists of deep, poorly drained 
soils that formed in material weathered from soft mica- 
ceous schist, phyllite, and slate. Some of this material 
washed in from higher areas. These soils are of small 
extent in this county and occur only in the extreme south- 
eastern part. They occupy the more nearly levely areas 
in depressions, at the foot of slopes, and at the head of 
drainageways. 

A soil typical of the Worsham series has a light olive- 
brown. silt loam plow layer about 9 inches thick. This 
layer has coarse granular structure that breaks to weak, 
fine, granular structure. It is loose when dry, friable when 
moist, and slightly sticky when wet. Tha subsoil is olive- 
gray silty clay, clay loam, or clay. It has fairly platy 
structure and is very sticky and plastic when wet. Com- 
mon, dark-red mottles begin at a depth of about 9 inches, 
but the lower subsoil is mottled with yellow and gray. 
The substratum is at a depth of about 36 inches and con- 
sists of partly weathered fragments of schist. 

‘The surface layer ranges from olive brown to light 
gray, and the subsoil ranges from olive gray to grayish 
brown. In most areas a few inches to 2 feet of colluvial 
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material has accumulated on the surface. These soils 
contain a large amount of mica where they were derived 
mainly from schist. In some areas fragments of quartzite 
occur throughout the profile. 

The Worsham soils occur near the well drained Manor 
soils, the moderately deep, well drained Glenelg soils, and 
the moderately well drained Glenville soils. 

Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (WoA).—This 
is the soil described for the series. It has a slowly perme- 
able subsoil, and in many places water seeps in from ad- 
joining slopes. Drying out in spring is slow. Wetness 
js the main limitation, and drainage is difficult. The risk 
of erosion is slight. This soil is strongly acid or medium 
acid. 

This soil is best suited to pasture, as woodland, or for 
wildlife habitat. Areas used for pasture and hay should 
be drained and seeded to moisture-tolerant varieties of 
birdsfoot trefoil, ladino clover, and bluegrass. The 
organic-matter content should be maintained. Bedding 
and diversion terraces are the ‘most effective means of 
drainage. Open drains can be used if suitable outlets are 
available. Because the subsoil is slowly permeable, tile 
drains are not effective. This soil is compacted and its 
structure is destroyed if it is grazed or otherwise used 
when it is wet. (Capability unit Vw-1; woodland group 
13; building site group 12) 

Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Wo8).—This 
soil is a little better drained than the soil described for the 
series, and it is more likely to erode in the more sloping 
areas. It has a slowly permeable subsoil and a fairly high 
water table, and it remains wet until late in spring. Some 
areas are slightly eroded and are susceptible to further 
erosion if they areleft bare. Acidity is strong or medium. 

Drainage is the main problem of management, but it 
can be improved by bedding, open drains, diversion ter- 
races, and random tile. Pasture, woodland, and wildlife 
habitat are suitable uses. Moisture-tolerant varieties of 
plants should be selected for planting. This soil is com- 
pacted and its structure is destroyed if it is grazed or 
otherwise used when it is wet. (Capability unit VIw-1; 
woodland group 13; building site group 12) 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils 


This subsection, after discussing the factors of soil. 
formation, tells how soils are formed. The soils are then 
placed in two systems of classification, and the are soil 
groups and soil series in the county are described. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soils are mixtures of varying proportions of weathered 
rock, minerals, organic matter, water, and air. In soils, 
more or less distinct layers, or horizons, have formed as a 
result of the interaction of soil-forming factors. The im- 
portant factors of soil formation are the parent material, 
the climate, the relief or lay of the land, the plants and 
animals on and in the soil, and time. The kind of soil that 
forms in any given place depends on the interaction of 
these factors. 

In Adams County the characteristics of the parent 
material have an important effect on the kinds of soil that 
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form, For example, Penn soils have red colors that were 
inherited from their parent material of red shale. Steins- 
burg sotls are low in content of clay because their parent 
material is coarse textured and resistant to weathering. 
The character of the parent material influences the speed 
of weathering and the kind of changes that take place 
during weathering. Limestone weathers rapidly, but 
. quartzite weathers slowly. Many characteristics of a soil 
can_be traced clirectly to the parent material. These in- 
clude the kind and quantity of clay, the amount of coarse 
fragments, color, natural fertility, and reaction. 

Climate affects the formation of soils by influencing the 
rate of weathering and the decomposition of minerals. 
Rocks and minerals tend to weather more rapidly and more 
completely in a warm climate than inacold one. Moisture 
and temperature influence the kinds of vegetation that 
grow, and the vegetation, in turn, affects the characteristics 
of the soils. In Adams County soils developed under 
forest vegetation and were subject to moderate leaching. 
Many of the soils have podzolic characteristics that indi- 
cate development in a cool, humid climate. 

Leetief affects the rate of surface drainage and the move- 
ment of water through the soil. The degree. of geologic 
erosion that has taken place was determined, in part, by 
the rate of surface drainage. Drainage has also influenced 
the rate that rock has weathered and the depth of this 
weathering. In effect, relief creates microclimate within 
the climate of a large area. Nearly level soils, such as 
Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, accumulate water 
from adjacent slopes and therefore have wetter climate 
than the nearby sloping soils. Generally, steep soils, such 
as Edgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes, are 
shallower to bedrock than less sloping soils, because the 
steep soils have more rapid surface runoff. Relief also 
affects the amount of radiant energy absorbed by soils, and 
this energy, in turn, affects the native vegetation. 

Plants and wnimats are active in the soil-forming pro- 
cesses, but changes resulting from their activity are difficult 
to measure. In this county the thin horizons of accumu- 
lated organic matter and the leached A horizons of soils 
that formed under forest vegetation contrast with the 
thicker horizons of accumulated organic matter and the less 
strongly leached horizons that formed under grasses. In- 
sects and rodents have been active in mixing soil material 
and humus, but their effect on soil development thas been 
negligible. In many areas man has altered or removed 
soil material by grading, by excavation, and by other 
activities. 

The length of #me that the factors other than time have 
been operating is indicated, to some extent, by the degres 
of development of the soil profile. Soils with little or no 
profile development are considered young. Alluvial soils 
are young soils. In this county differences in time have 
not been responsible for most of the differences in the kind 
and distinctness of horizons. Such differences have been 
caused mainly by varying combinations of parent material 
and relief. 


How Soils Are Formed 


Soils are formed as a result of physical weathering of 
parent rock, chemical weathering of rock fragments and 
organic matter, the transfer of materials, and gains and 
losses of organic matter and minerals. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Soil formation begins with physical weathering. Large 
pieces of rock are broken into smaller pieces by frost 
wedging, differential expansion, colloidal plucking, hydra- 
tion, and other forces. The rocks and rock fragments are 
further reduced to the size of sand and silt particles. 
These particles form an unconsolidated layer of material 
in which plants can grow. Organic matter is added to 
the mineral material when plants and animals die. 

The rock fragments and the organic matter are chem- 
ically weathered by solution, carbonation, oxidation, re- 
duction, and the action of weak acids. Some of the rock 
fragments are reduced to the size of clay.’ By the chem- 
ical processes, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, iron, and other elements are released in forms 
that plants can use. In a well-drained soil, colors of yel- 
low, brown, and red may indicate the presence of iron as 
ferric oxides. Reduction of these oxides to ferrous oxides 
may lead to the loss of iron because ferrous oxides are 
more soluble. 

.The transfer of material from one part of the soil to 
another is common in most soils. Organic matter is sus- 
pended in solution and moved. In soils such as the Ab- 
bottstown, Buchanan and Legore, clay has been moved 
from the surface layer to the subsoil. Calcium, mag- 
nesium, iron, and other elements are leached from the 
surface layer and are held by clay in the lower part of 
the profile. Nutrients are absorbed by plant roots and 
stored in stems, leaves, and twigs of plants. When the 
plants decay, they return to the soil the elements they took 
from it. 

Gains and losses cause differences in the soils. The soil 
gains materials in the form of organic matter returned by 
plants and in the form of minerals gained through the 
weathering of rock. The soil loses materials when the 
materials are dissolved and leached away in solution, 
when nutrients are removed by plants, when erosion re- 
moves soil particles, and when organic matter decomposes 
and gases escape. 

As the soil develops, layers, called horizons, are formed. 
The horizons gradually develop characteristics that are 
recognizable and that distinguish one horizon from 
another. 

Under forest vegetation, the first horizon to form is at 
the surface and usually is dark colored and organic. It 
is called the O horizon. Forming under this horizon is a 
dark-colored mineral horizon, called the Al horizon. As 
soluble materials are removed from the upper part of the 
profile, a light-colored eluviated horizon usually develops 
under the Al horizon. This layer, the A2 horizon, gen- 
erally retains quartz and other resistant minerals. Under 
the A2 horizon, a more strongly colored B horizon gen- 
erally develops. This horizon may or may not be finer 
textured than the surface horizons. It is formed by al- 
teration in place or by the washing in, or illuviation, of 
clay, iron, aluminum, or other compounds that have been 
released from the upper part of the profile. Deeper in the 
profile, the B horizon is lighter colored than in the upper 
part and, in most places, is coarser textured. In its lowest 
part, the B horizon blends with the unconsolidated ma- 
terial weathered from bedrock or other parent material. 
This unconsolidated material, the C horizon, is generally 
made up of the same kind of material as that from which 
the soil developed. 
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Classification of the Soils 


Soils are placed in narrow categories so that knowledge 
about them can be more easily applied in their use and 
management on farms. They are placed in broad classes 
to facilitate the study and comparison of large areas such 
as continents and countries. The soils in Adams County 
have been placed in two systems of classification. The 
older of these systems is better known and is described in 
the “19388 Yearbook of Agriculture” (77) and is modified 
by Thorp and Smith (14). The Sols Bruns Acides of this 
system have been described by Baur and Lyford (4). The 
newer classification is called a Comprehensive System of 
Soil Classification and is described in the publication 
popularly called the Seventh Approximation (78). In 
table 9 the 41 soil series of Adams County are placed in 
categories of both the old and the new systems of classifica- 
tion. Further study on the classification of some soil 
series is needed and may result in placing these series into 
subgroups other than those given in table 9, 


Descriptions of the Great Soil Groups 


An important class of the older classification is the great 
soil group. A great soil group consists of soils that are 
similar in several fundamental characteristics. These 
soils have the same kinds and numbers of horizons, but 
corresponding horizons may not be of the same thickness, 
and they may not be of the same degree of distinctness. 
Also, some characteristics of the soils in any given group 
may vary considerably and may resemble characteristics 
of other great soil groups. The soils in great soil groups 
that are similar to the soils in other great soil groups in 
significant characteristics are called intergrades. 

Each great soil group represented in Adams County is 
described in the following pages. 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils formed in forested, humid, 
temperate regions, particularly in areas where the parent 
material is high m bases. In their natural state, these 
soils have a thin layer of leaf litter over a thin layer of 
humus. They have a moderately leached A. horizon. A 
leached A2 horizon is evident in uncultivated areas. The 
clayey B horizon contains more clay than the A horizon 
and is generally brown, yellowish brown, or reddish 
brown. ‘These soils are so weathered that only a small 
amount of weatherable minerals remains in them. In 
Adams County the typical Gray-Brown Podzolic soils are 
im the Abbottstown, Hollinger, Legore, and Reaville series. 

Some soils in the county have features of both the Gray- 
Brown Podzolic and the Planosol great soil group. Their 
horizon sequence is similar to that of typical Gray-Brown 
Podzolie soils, but their B horizon is similar to that of 
Planosols. The B horizon generally is gray, moderately 
fine. textured or fine textured, and slowly permeable. In 
Adams County only the Lehigh series consists of Gray- 
Brown Podzolic soils that intergrade toward Planosols. 

Some soils in the county have features that are char- 
acteristic of both the Gray-Brown Podzolic and the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic great soil groups. They have a horizon 
sequence similar to that of the typical Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils, but their A1 horizon is thinner and their 
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A2 horizon is more highly leached. These soils normally 
are more acid and more highly leached than typical Gray- 
Brown Podzolic soils, but they are not so acid nor so 
highly weathered as Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. In 
Maas County the soil series that are Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils intergrading toward Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils are the Athol, Birdsboro, Brecknock, Conestoga, 
Edgemont, Glenelg, Glenville, Highfield, Lansdale, Myers- 
ville, Penn, Readington, and Wiltshire. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic seils 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils formed in forested, warm, 
temperate regions. In their undisturbed state, these soils 
have a thin, dark Al horizon, a lighter colored A2 hori- 
zon, and a red B horizon that is higher in clay content and 
sesquioxides than the A horizon. These soils are more 
highly weathered and normally are more acid than Gray- 
Brown’ Podzolic soils. The clay minerals are mostly 
kaolinitic. In some places the lower subsoil is faintly 
mottled or variegated. Because weathering has been 
more intense, the solum of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils nor- 
mally is thicker than that of Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 
Also, Red-Yellow Podzolic soils formed in more siliceous 
materials. The Buchanan soils are the only typical Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils in Adams County. 

Some soils in the county have a horizon sequence that is 
similar to that of typical Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, but 
they intergrade toward Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils be- 
cause most of the horizons are weakly expressed. The Al 
horizon has a dark-brownish color, and the B horizon nor-- 
mally is dark red and fine textured. Generally, it is finer 
textured than the B horizon of typical Red-Yellow Pod- 
zolic soils. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid. In 
eroded areas, the clayey subsoil is exposed and manage- 
ment is difficult. In Adams County the Red- Yellow Pod- 
zolic soils that intergrade toward Reddish-Brown Lateritic 
soils are in the Arendtsville, Montalto, and Mount Lucas 
series. 


Sols Bruns Acides 


Sols Bruns Acides developed in forested, humid, tem- 
perate regions. These soils are young, for relatively little 
weathering has taken place. They formed in silty or 
sandy material and generally have weak A and B horizons. 
The A horizon normally is thin, and the A2 and B1 hori- 
zons are weakly expressed. The B2 horizon contains little 
clay and is distinguished chiefly by color. It is slightly 
redder or browner than the A or rf horizons, but there 1s 
little difference in color or texture between the A and the B 
horizons. Little ornoclay hasmoved. In Adams County 
typical Sols Bruns Acides are only in the Manor series, 

Some soils in the county have a horizon sequence sim- 
jlar to that of typical Sols Bruns Acides, but they are 
similar to Lithosols in some ways. In most places they 
are shallow or moderately deep over rock and have a thin- 
ner solum than have typical Sols Bruns Acides. Sols 
Bruns Acides that intergrade toward Lithosols generally 
are on steep slopes and have been strongly influenced by 
relief or parent material, They are low in bases and are 
normally acid. In Adams County, Sols Bruns Acides that 
intergrade toward Lithosols are in the Steinsburg and 
Catoctin series. 
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TasuE 9.—Soil series classified according to old and new systems of classification 


Series 


Abbottstown_-__-_-- 
Arendtsville______- 


Bermudian. _._..-- 
Birdsboro....------ 


Bowmansville_ _.-- 
Brecknock..-__--- 


Buchanan._._.---- 
Catoctin......---- 


Chewacla.-.-.---- 
Conestoga. __---_ 


Edgemont. -__-_---- 
Glenelg__.-------- 


Glenville.___-.-.-- 


Hollinger. ._------ 
Klinesville_.---__- 


Lamington_-_--.-- 
Lansdale_._----.-- 
Legore__.-------- 


Lehigh_..-------- 
Lindside.._._-__--_ 


Watchung_._.__-- 
Wehadkee_.____-- 


Old elassification 


New classification 


Great soil group 


Subgroup 


Gray-Brown Podzolic__..--------.-~------- 

Rel-Yellow Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic). 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Alluvial 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Low-Humic Gley_.-.-.-------------------- 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Red-Yellow Podzolic._.-------.------------ 

Sols Bruns Acides (intergrading toward 
Lithosols). 

AlluvVialinslists's toe 5 Sect he eeeiceec net eeeo 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Low-Humie Gley......-------------------- 

Humie-Gloye ance son eo < ag oe elle 


Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red- Yellow Podzolic). 

Gray-Brown Podzolie (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Gray-Brown Podzolie (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Planosols: 22622 2se2 Sones Beene owe tebe 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 


Gray-Brown Podzolic.-......-------------- ; 


Lithosols (intergrading toward Sols Bruns 
Acides). 

Low-Humic Gley___----------------------- 

Gray-Brown Podzolie (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Planosolsy oo Secu sie deccecee escuss 

Gray-Brown Podazolic._..-.---------------- 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Planosols). 

AiG eco a bh cake eee wet ee chw ees 


Sols Bruns Acides_-...--------------------- 
Low-Humic Gley_---.--.-------.---------- 


Red-Yellow Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic). 

Red-Yellow  Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic). 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red- Yellow Podzolic). 

Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red-Yellow Podzolic). 

Gray-Brown Podzolic 

Low-Humie Gley__---.-- 

Alluvial come ce saee sock ced tte eoe ne oes 

Sols Bruns Acides (intergrading toward 
Lithosols). 

Planosolsisss.cc scl eel esadowpeee tee aces 

Low-Humie Gley._-.------1--------------- 


Gray-Brown Podzolic (intergrading toward 
Red- Yellow Podzolic). 
Low-Humice Gley..-----------------.------ 


Aquic Fragiudalfs.--.-..------ 
Typic Normudults...--.------- 


Alfie Normudults__-..--------- 


Cumulic Haplorthents !__-_--__. 
Typic Normudults__.-..------- 


Cumulic Normaquepts !. ~~~. --- 

Mollic Normudalfs!__._----_-- 

Aquic Fragiudults-___-..------- 

Ruptic Alfic Lithie Dystro- 
chrepts. 

Aquic Cumulic Haplorthents '___ 

Alfic Normudults_..--.-------- 


Typic Fragiaqualfs__..---.-.-- 
Typic Haplaquolls___--.------- 


Typic Normudults 1___.-.--.--- 
Typie Normudults___---------- 
Aquie Fragiudults__----------- 


Typic Fragiaquults_..-----.--- 
Alfie Normudults_..--.-------- 


Typic Fragiaquults_.---...---- 
Alfic Normudults___---.-.----- 


Aquie Fragiudults__.---------- 
Typie Normudalfs....--------- 
Aquic Normudalfs__-..-------- 
Aquic Cumulic Haplorthents !__ 


Typic Dystrochrepts__.._--.--- 
Cumulic Normaquepts !___..--- 


Alfie Normudults__-.--..------ 
Aqualfic Normudults_.__.-__--- 
Alfie Normudults..------------ 
Typic Normudalfs-.----------- 
Typic Fragiudalfs.__----.----- 
Aquic Fragiudalfs.....-.------ 
Aquic Fragiudalfs_.----.------ 
Aquie. Cumulic Haplorthents !_-- 
Typic Dystrochrepts__.-.---.-- 


Typie Ochraqualfs._..--.------ 
Cumulic Normaquepts !__--~--- 


Typic Fragiudalfs___-_-------- 
Typic Ochraquults.__..-------- 


1 Name of subgroup in doubt and may be changed. 
2 The Worsham series has recently been classified in a thermic 


soil family. 
will be renamed Baile. 


Family 


mesic. 


Fine loamy, mixed, 
mesic. 


Fine loamy, mixed, 
Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 
Fine loamy, mixed, acid, mesic, 
Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Fine loamy, mixed, 


i acid, mesic. 
Fine loamy, mixed, 


mesic, 


Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 
Loamy skeletal, mixed, mesic. 


Fine loamy, mixed, acid, thermic. 
Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 

Fine, mixed, noncalcarcous, 
mesic. 

Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Fine loamy, micaceous, mixed, 
mesic. : 
Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Fine silty, mixed, thermic. 

Fine loamy (coarse loamy), 
mixed, mesic. 

Fine loamy, micaceous, mesic. 

Loamy skeletal, mixed, mesic. 


Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 
Coarse loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Fine silty, mixed, mesie. 
Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 
Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Fine silty, mixed, nonacid, 
mesic. 

Coarse loamy, micaceous, mesic. 

Fine silty, mixed, nonacid, 
mesic. 

Clayey, mixed, mesic. 

Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 

Clayey, mixed, mesic. 

Fine loamy, mixed, mesie. 

Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 

mixed, mesic. 

Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 

Fine loamy, mixed, acid, mesic. 

Coarse loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Fine loamy, 


Fine, mixed, mesic. 

Fine loamy, mixed, acid, ther- 
Mic. 

Fine loamy, mixed, mesic. 


Clayey, mixed, thermic. 


In later surveys in this latitude the Worsham series 
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Lithosols 


Lithosols are generally steep, and they have been 
strongly ‘aAuenced by relief or parent material. They do 
not have clearly expressed morphology, for their soil ma- 
terial is a freshly, imperfectly weathered mass of rock 
fragments. These soils are shallow and lack distinct ho- 
rizons. No typical Lithosols occur in Adams County. 

Some soils m the county are similar to typical Lithosols, 
but in some ways they are also similar to Sols Bruns 
Acides. Like typical Lithosols, those Lithosols that in- 
tergrade toward Sols Bruns Acices are generally steep and 
have been strongly influenced by relief and parent ma- 
terial, They generally have a plow layer that is under- 
lain by shattered or relatively solid bedrock. Little 
weathering has taken place, and coarse fragments make up 
much of the soil. Characteristic of the Sols Bruns Acides, 
however, is the presence of a thin B horizon in some places. 
In Adams County Klinesville soils are the only Lithosols 
intergrading toward Sols Bruns Acides. 


Planosols 


Planosols developed in level or nearly level areas of 
forested and grassland regions. They are characterized 
by a strongly illuviated, dense, compact B horizon. Plan- 
osols are normally acid. The B horizon is generally of a. 
grayish color and is poorly drained. In Adams County 
the surface layer of Planosols is silt loam, and the B hori- 
zon is silty clay or clay loam. Planosols in the county are 
in the Guthrie, Lawrence, and Watcliung series. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


Low-Humic Gley soils are in level or nearly level areas 
where surface water has collected, or they are in wet areas 
where the water table is high. These soils have a dark- 
colored A horizon that is moderately high in organic- 
matter content and overlies a gray A2 horizon. The sub- 
soil is generally fine textured. It is grayish brown to 
yellowish brown, prominently mottled with gray, brown, 
or reddish brown. The subsoil of the wetter soils is pre- 
dominantly gray. Soils in this group are normally some- 
what poorly drained or poorly Aeained: In Adams 
County the series classified as Low-Humiec Gley soils are 
the Bowmansville, Croton, Lamington, Melvin, Rohrers- 
ville, Wehadkee, and Worsham. 


Humic Gley soils 


Humic Gley soils formed in wet, level or nearly level 
areas that receive much surface water and, in many places, 
are ponded. They are waterlogged much of the time. 
These poorly drained or very poorly drained soils have an 
A horizon that is thick and dark as a result of the large 
amount of organic matter that has accumulated in it. The 
subsoil is a neutral gray and has a few scattered mottles of 
reddish brown. The only Humic Gley soils in Adams 
County are in the Dunning series. 


Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils occur along large streams and consist of 
transported materials that were recently deposited. 
These deposits may be uniform or stratified. They have 
been deposited so recently that soil-forming processes have 
not modified them appreciably, but in some places the sur- 
face layer is darkened by organic matter. In this county 
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Alluvial soils consist of fairly uniform silt loam that has 
a few strata of clayey or gravelly materials. The Al- 
luvial soils in the county are 1n the ermidiat, Chewacla, 
Lindside, and Rowland series. 


Descriptions of the Soil Series 


This subsection briefly discusses the soil series repre- 
sented in Adams County and gives a detailed description 
of a profile of a soil typical of the series. In the section 
“Descriptions of the Soils,” other information about the 
series is given and each soil mapped in the county is de- 
scribed. 

In this subsection color is given for a moist soil. Some 
terms used in the subsection are defined in the Glossary, 
and others are defined in the “Soil Survey Manual” (16). 


Abbottstown series 


The Abbottstown series consists of moderately deep and 
deep, somewhat poorly drained soils that_have a distinct 
fragipan. These soils are in the Gray-Brown Podzolic 
great soil group. Their B horizon is illuviated and shows 
an increase in clay. These soils formed on red sandstone 
and shale of the Heidlersburg and Gettysburg formations 
and on arlkosic sandstone of the New Oitord formation. 
They occupy drainageways, depressions, and nearly level 
areas throughout the central part of the county. The na- 
tive vegetation was forest of mixed hardwoods. 

Abbottstown soils are near the shallow Klinesville soils, 
the moderately coarse textured Steinsburg soils, the mod- 
erately deep, well drained Penn soils, the moderately deep, 
well drained Lansdale soils, the moderately well drained 
Readington soils, and the poorly drained Croton soils. 
Abbottstown soils are deeper to hard shale than the nearby 
Reaville soils, but unlike those soils, have a fragipan. 
They are redder throughout than the Lehigh soils, which 
tend to be bluish and grayish. Mottling is nearer the sur- 
face in the Abbottstown soils than in the Readington soils. 

Profile of Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a cultivated field west of New 
Oxford: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
very fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 10 
percent shale fragments; pH 6.6 (limed); gradual, 
smooth boundary ; 7 to 12 inches thick. 

B1i—8 to 12 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/8) silt loam; few 
black specks; weak, medium, platy structure break- 
ing to fine subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
10 percent shale fragments; pH 6.2 abrupt, wavy 
boundary ; 3 to 5 inches thick. 

B2t—12 to 16 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) silt loam; few, 
fine, distinct mottles of grayish brown (10YR 5/2) ; 
many pores; weak, thin and medium, platy structure 
breaking to fine subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 10 percent 
shale fragments; thin, discontinuous clay films; pH 
6.0; abrupt, wavy boundary; 3 to 5 inches thick. 

Bx1—16 to 20 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam ; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) and few, common, distinct mottles 
of reddish gray (5YR 5/2) ; moderate, medium, platy 
structure breaking to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, sticky and plastic 
when wet; continuous clay films; 10 percent shale 
fragments; pH 6.0; abrupt, wavy boundary; 3 to 5 
inches thick. 

Bx2—20 to 25 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of reddish gray 
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(5YR 5/2) and yellowish red (SYR 5/8) ; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, sticky and plastic when wet; continuous clay 
films; 10 to 15 percent shale fragments; pH 6.0; clear, 
wavy boundary ; 3 to 7 inches thick. 

B38—25 to 29 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) shaly, gritty 
silty clay loam; many, medium, faint mottles of light 
reddish brown (5YR 6/3) and red (2.5YR 4/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; firm 
when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when wet; 35 
to 50 percent shale fragments; discontinuous clay 
films; pH 5.8; clear, wavy boundary; 8 to 6 inches 
thick. 

C—29 to 36 inches +, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) very 
shaly, gritty silty clay loam; common, fine and 
medium, distinct mottles of reddish gray (SYR 5/2) 
and faint red (2.5YR 4/8) ; discontinuous clay films; 
pH 5.8; 80 to 85 percent shale fragments. 

The surface layer ranges from silt loam to loam. The 
loam occurs in small amounts in areas dominantly of the 
Lansdale soils that are underlain by the New Oxford 
formation. The surface layer ranges from dark reddish 
brown (5YR 38/2) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2). 
Areas of loam are grayer than areas of silt loam. The 
subsoil ranges from silty clay loam to clay loam and, in 
a few places, to sandy loam. It is dark reddish brown 
(5YR 3/2) to yellowish red (SYR 5/6) or grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2). Depth to mottling ranges from 10 to 15 
inches. Hard shale or sandstone is at a depth ranging 
from 24 to 60 inches and is deepest on lower slopes where 
alluvial-colluvial material has been deposited. 


Arendtsville series 


Soils of the Arendtsville series are deep and well 
drained. They are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that inter- 
grade toward Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. Arendts- 
ville soils formed on gravelly, medium-textured material, 
that have mixed mineralogy. Their parent material was 
derived from Arendtsville fanglomerate, which consists 
of metarhyolite, metabasalt, serecitic schist, and some 
quartzite. Calcareous rocks occur in places. These soils 
are on the rolling to hilly eastern foot slopes of South 
Mountain in the north-central part of the county. They 
extend from the vicinity of Cashtown northeastward into 
York County. The native vegetation was forest of oak, 
chestnut, and hickory, but now the woodland contains 
white oak, red oak, tulip-poplar, wild cherry, hickory, and 
sassafras. 

Arendtsville soils are near the Highfield, Myersville, 
Penn, and Montalto soils. They have a coarser textured, 
less sticky and less plastic B horizon than Montalto soils 
and contain more quartzite gravel and stones throughout 
the profile. The Montalto soils, in contrast, were derived 
from diabase. Arendtsville soils are deeper than the 
Myersville and Highfield soils and are much deeper than 
the Penn soils. They are redder than the Highfield soils. 

Profile of Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, in an orchard west of Bigler- 
ville (Laboratory No. S61Pa-1-8-(1-6) in tables 4 
and 10): 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) gravelly 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist; 25 to 30 percent angular and rounded pebbles; 
pH 6.2 (limed); clear, smooth boundary; 7 to 11 
inches thick. 

Bi—9 to 16 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) gravelly loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure breaking 
to granular structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 15 percent 
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gravel; partial clay films around pebbles; pH 6.2; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 10 inches thick. 
B21t—16 to 28 inches, ‘dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
gravelly silt loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky 
and plastic when wet; 15 percent gravel; thick, .dis- 
continuous clay films; few black coatings; pH 6.0; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 9 to 15 inches thick. 
B22t—28 to 40 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6), heavy gravelly 
silt loam; moderate, medium and coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky 
and plastic when wet; 5 to 10 percent gravel; thick, 
discontinuous clay films, few black coatings; pH 4.5; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 8 to 17 inches thick. 
B38—40 to 53 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) very 
gravelly loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture breaking to granular structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; 30 percent gravel; 
few clay films, common black coatings; pH 4.7; grad- 
ual, irregular boundary; 9 to 17 inches thick. 
C—53 to 68 inches ++, reddish-brown (2.6YR 4/4) silty clay 
films on weathered fanglomerate; massive; friable 
when moist; pH 4.7. 


Profile of Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, in an orchard southwest of 
Arendtsville (Laboratory No. S61Pa-1-9-(1-7) in tables 
4 and 10): 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/4) gravelly loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 20 
percent angular and rounded pebbles; pH 5.8 (limed) ; 
clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 10 inches thick. 

Bi—9 to 14 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when wet; 
15 percent rounded and angular pebbles; thin, discon- 
tinuous clay films; pH 6.4; gradual, wavy boundary ; 
3 to 7 inches thick. 

B21t—14 to 20 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) gravelly silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, sticky and plastic when 
wet; 25 to 30 percent rounded and angular pebbles; 
thick, discontinuous clay films; pH 6.2; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B22t—20 to 25 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) gravelly silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, sticky and plastic when 
wet; 20 percent angular and rounded pebbles; pH 
6.1; gradual, wavy boundary; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B23—25 to 37 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) gravelly silty 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
80 percent gravel; thick patches of clay films; pH 5.2; 
gradual, wavy lower boundary; 8 to 15 inches thick. 

B3—37 to 53 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) very gravelly 
clay loam streaked with weak-red (2.5Y¥R 4/2) clay; 
friable when moist, sticky streaks when wet; 70 per- 
cent pebbles and weathered materials; pH 4.4; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary ; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

C—53 to 73 inches -++, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) and weak- 
red (10R 5/3) weathered fanglomerate and residual 
clay ; mottles of light gray (N 6/0) ; pH 4.2. 


The surface layer is generally gravelly loam, but it is 
gravelly sandy loam to gravelly silt loam in some places, 
and in severely eroded areas it is silty clay loam. The B 
horizon is generally silt loam to gravelly silty clay loam or 
gravelly clay loam, but in a few places it issandy clay loam. 
Fragments, ranging from pebbles to stones in size, cover 
15 to 50 percent of the surface and make up 15 to 50 per- 
cent of the profile though in a few places the amount in 
the upper B horizon is less. The hue of the B horizon is 
generally 2.5YR but ranges to 5YR and 10R. The C hori- 
zon is thick, and depth to hard rock ranges from 5 to 20 
feet. In areas where the Arendtsville soils merge with 
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the Penn, Readington, and Reaville soils, distinct amounts 
of red shale occur. 

In uncultivated areas the Arendtsville soils have a dark- 
gray Ai horizon 1 to 8 inches thick and an A2 horizon 6 
to 10 inches thick. The A horizon is coarser in texture 
than the underlying horizons. The plow layer ranges from 
dark bruwn to reddish brown and has a hue of 5YR to 
7.5YR. The C horizon and the lower part of the B horizon 
generally are very strongly acid or strongly,acid, but in 
areas where the underlying rock is somewhat calcareous 
they are medium acid. 


Athol series 


The Athol series consists of deep and very deep, well- 
drained soils. Athol soils are Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
that intergrade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. They 
formed on material weathered from red, calcareous con- 
glomerate. The underlying limestone consists of a red, 
calcareous matrix containing gray and pink marble, dolo- 
mite, and limestone and some quartz gravel. In Adams 
County most areas of Athol soils are undulating to rolling 
and are near Fairfield. Smaller areas are in the extreme 
eastern part of the county in more rolling areas near York 
Springs and Pigeon Hills. The native vegetation was 
oak, hickory, walnut, and locust. 

Athol soils are near the Penn and Arendtsville soils and 
like those soils have reddish colors. They are also near 
the somewhat poorly drained Lawrence soils and the 

oorly drained Guthrie soils. Athol soils are somewhat 
finer textured than Arendtsville soils and have a stronger 
B horizon that is less acid in the lower part. Athol soils 
resemble the Myersville soils but are deeper and developed 
from more calcareous material. They are deeper and 
much redder than the Highfield soils. 

Profile of Athol gravelly silt loam in a cultivated field 
near Fairfield: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) gravelly silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 
15 percent rounded and semirounded quartz pebbles; 
pH 64 (limed); clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 11 
inches thick. 

A3—10 to 14 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) heavy gravelly 
silt loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure 
breaking to granular structure; friable when moist, 
slighty sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 15 per- 
cent quartz gravel; pH 5.6; abrupt, wavy boundary; 
3 to 5 inches thick. 

B21t—i4 to 25 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) gravelly clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
15 percent quartz gravel; thin clay films; pH 5.6; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 9 to 14 inches thick. 

B22t—25 to 39 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) gravelly clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
15 percent quartz gravel; thin clay films; pH 5.6; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 11 to 16 inches thick. 

B23t—39 to 48 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 4/4) gravelly clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
20 percent quartz gravel; thick, discontinuous clay 
films; pH 5.6; gradual, wavy boundary; 7 to 12 
inches thick. 

B3—48 to 64 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) gravelly clay 
loam; moderate, very fine, blocky structure; firm 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 15 percent 
quartz gravel; patches of clay films; few black coat- 
ings; pH 6.2; gradual, wavy boundary; 12. to 20 
inches thick. 
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C—G64 to 70 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) heavy 
gravelly silt loam; streaks of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) ; massive; firm when moist, slightly sticky and 
plastic when wet; 30 percent gravel; pH 6.4; gradual, 
irregular boundary ; 4 to 15 inches thick. 

R—70 inches ++, calcareous conglomerate. 

The surface layer ranges from brown to reddish yellow 
and from silt loam to gravelly loam. Its hue is generall 
7.5YR but ranges from 2.5YR to 10YR. The subsoil 
ranges from silty clay loam to loam and generally is 
gravelly. Coarse fragments make up 5 to 25 percent of 
the surface layer, and they increase in amount with depth. 
The gravel ranges from coarse to fine and is finest in areas 
where these soils are reddest. In some places the soil ma- 
terial is less red than in the profile described, particularly 
where the underlying conglomerate merges with limestone 
that contains no red shale. 

Depth to bedrock varies considerably but is at least 40 
inches in most areas and is about 70 inches in the Fairfield 
Valley. In most places the Athol soils in Adams County 
are deeper than the Athol soils elsewhere. In this county, 
the quartz pebbles in the profile probably washed from the 
mountain. The Athol soils generally range from medium 
acid to neutral, but in most places the upper B horizon is 
medium acid or strongly acid. 


Bermudian series 


The Bermudian series consists of deep, well-drained Al- 
luvial soils on flood plains. These soils developed in sedi- 
ments that washed mostly from Penn, Readington, and 
Lansdale soils, which are in. higher areas. Bermudian 
soils occur on the first bottoms along the major streams of 
the county, generally in narrow bands next to the stream- 
banks or away from the streams next to the terraces or up- 
lands. These soils have been in place for only a short time 
and often receive new deposits from recurrent floods. 
Profile development is weak. In this county these soils 
are not extensive, and they generally occur in small areas. 
Native vegetation consisted of ash, maple, elm, walnut, 
locust, oak, and hickory, but more than half of the acreage 
has been cleared and is cultivated or in pasture. 

Bermudian soils are the well drained members of the 
flood-plain. sequence that includes the moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained Rowland soils and 
the poorly drained and very poorly drained Bowmansville 
soils. Bermudian soils are redder than the Rowland and 
Bowmansville soils and lack mottling in the subsoil, and, 
unlike those soils, they dry out early in spring. Ber- 
mudian soils formed in more recently deposited material 
than the nearby Birdsboro soils and havea less well devel- 
oped profile. Bermudian soils are flooded occasionally, 
but Birdsboro soils are seldom flooded. 

Profile of Bermudian silt loam in a pasture east of Get- 
tysburg : 

Ap—0 to 10 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; 5 
percent gravel and shale fragments; pH 5.4; gradual, 
smooth boundary ; 7 to 12 inches thick. 

Ci—10 to 18 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6). shaly silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist; 15 percent shale fragments; pH 5.4; gradual, 
wavy boundary; 6 to 11 inches thick. 

C2—18 to 38 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) very shaly silt 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable 


when moist; 50 percent shale fragments; pH 5.2; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 18 to 23 inches thick. 
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O3-—~38 to 50 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 8/6) very shaly silt 
loam; 86 percent shale and siltstone fragments; silt 
in pockets and between fragments; pH 5.2; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; 10 to 15 inches thick. 

R—50 inches +, red, hard shale. 

Silt loam is the only type mapped in this county, but in 
some areas the texture of the surface layer is slightly finer 
or coarser textured than silt loam. The B horizon may 
range from loam to heavy silt loam. In many places mot- 
tling is at a depth of about 36 inches. The surface layer 
ranges from yellowish red to dark reddish brown, and the 
subsoil ranges from dark red to dark reddish brown or yel- 
lowish red. Hue is generally 5YR, but in a few places the 
profile hasa purple cast. Fineto medium fragments of red 
shale and rounded pebbles occur on the surface and 
throughout the profile, and they generally increase in 
amount with depth. In places beds of stratified sand or 
gravel occur at a depth of 2 to 3 feet. Except in areas 
where the bedrock contains a considerable amount of cal- 
cium or magnesium carbonate, the Bermudian soils are 
strongly acid. 


Birdsboro series 


Soils of the Birdsboro series occur on terraces and are 
deep and well drained. They are Gray-Brown Podazolic 
soils that intergrade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 
Their B horizon shows a moderate increase in clay. Al- 
though these soils are young and have a weakly developed 
profile, they are older and more strongly developed than 
soils on flood plains. Birdsboro soils formed in sediments 
that washed from soils derived from red sandstone and 
shale of Triassic age. Most of the parent material was 
washed from areas of Penn, Readington, and other soils 
nearby. Birdsboro soils occupy nearly level to moderately 
rolling terraces near the larger streams of the county. 
They are above the flood plain on high bottoms along 
Conewago, Bermudian, Latimore, Marsh, Rock, and Allo- 
way Creeks and other streams. The native vegetation con- 
sisted of mixed hardwoods, mostly oak and hickory. 

Birdsboro soils are near the moderately well drained 
Readington soils, the poorly drained Lamington soils, and 
the well drained Bermudian soils. They are more strongly 
developed than the Bermudian soils because they are above 
the level of floodwaters. Birdsboro soils are better drained 
than Readington soils, have a redder subsoil, and lack mot- 
tling in the lower subsoil. 

Profile of Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a cultivated field north of Hunters- 
town: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 10 per- 
cent medium and coarse gravel; pH 6.2 (limed) ; 
clear, smooth boundary; 7 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—9 to 15 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) gravelly silt loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble when moist, slightly sticky and nonplastie when 
wet; 15 percent quartz gravel and stones; pH 5.8; 
clear, wavy boundary ; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B2t—15 to 30 inches, red, (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; 5 percent quartz stones and gravel, and 5 percent 
shale fragments; pH 5.2; clear, wavy boundary; 12 to 
17 inches thick. 

B8-—30 to 42 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) very shaly silt loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm 


when moist, slightly sticky and slightly. plastic when 
wet; 2 percent rounded pieces of gravel, and 65 percent 
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fragments of shale and siltstone; pH 5.2; gradual, 
wavy boundary; 9 to 15 inches thick. , 
C—42 to 54 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) silt on and between 
coarse fragments; pH 5.4; 85 percent weathered frag- 
ments of shale and siltstone. 
R—44 inches, hard shale. 

The surface layer ranges from silt loam to loam and 
from brown or reddish brown to yellowish red. The sub- 
soil me from yellowish red to dark reddish brown or 
dark red and from silt loam to silty clay loam. Ordi- 
narily, the solum is between 36 to 45 inches thick, but in 
some places it is 70 inches thick or more. Pebbles and 
cobblestones of quartz and sandstone make up 5 to 15 per- 
cent of the surface soil and 60 to 70 percent of the subsoil. 
The shale fragments in the subsoil vary in amount. The 
Birdsboro soils are normally strongly acid, but they are 
neutral where limestone or diabase is near the surface. 


Bowmansville series 


The Bowmansville series consists of Low-Humic Gley 
soils on poorly drained flood plains that are subject to 
flooding. These soils developed from alluvium washed 
mostly from areas underlain by red shale and sandstone. 
They have a weakly developed profile and a water table 
that is seasonally high. ; 

Bowmansville soils are somewhat poorly drained or 

oorly drained members of the flood-plain sequence that 
includes the well drained Bermudian soils and the moder- 
ately well drained Rowland soils, Bowmansville soils are 
redder and more acid than the Melvin soils and developed 
from alluvium derived from: sandstone and shale rather 
than from limestone. In this county the Bowmansville 
soils are inextensive and are of little importance to 
farming. 

Profile of Bowmansville silt loam in a pasture south of 
York Springs: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) silt loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of reddish brown (5YR 4/4); 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure breaking to 
fine granular structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; pH 6.4; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 7 to 10 inches thick. 

Clg—8 to 18 inches, dark re(ldish-gray (5YR 4/2) silt loam; 
common, fine and medium, faint mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 4/6) ; moderate, medium, prismatic structure 
breaking to moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; thin, discontinuous clay films; 
pH 6.2; gradual, wavy boundary; 8 to 18 inches thick. 

C2g—18 to 88 inches, dark reddish-gray (SYR 4/2), gritty silt 
loam; common, fine and medium, faint mottles of yel- 
Jowish red (5YR 4/6); weak, medium, prismatic 
structure breaking to subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; patches of clay films; pH 5.6; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 7 to 12 inches thick. 

TIC3—88 to 42 inches, stratified gravel ; pH 5.6. 

The surface layer generally ranges from silt loam to 
gravelly loam, but there are a few areas of sandy loam, 
The color of the Bowmansville soils and the intensity of 
mottling vary according to texture and to the depth to the 
water table. The coarser textured soils are lighter in 
color, and generally the darker or grayer soils occur where 
the water table is high. The surface layer ranges from 
reddish brown to dark reddish gray, and the subsoil ranges 
from mottled reddish gray to brownish gray or dark gray. 
Varying amounts of sand and gravel occur throughout the 
profile. 
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Brecknock series 


The Brecknock series consists of moderately deep or 
deep, well-drained Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that inter- 
grade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. Brecknock soils 
developed in material weathered from metamorphosed 
shale and sandstone that has been changed to grayish or 
bluish porcelanite by the heat and pressure from diabase 
intrusions. They occur on fairly level or undulating 
ridges and gently sloping hillsides, 

Brecknock soils are adjacent to the diabase dikes that 
penetrate the sandstone and shale in the central part of the 
county. These soils are also near the moderately well 
drained or somewhat poorly drained Lehigh soils and the 
poorly drained Croton soils. In most places they occur 
as narrow bands between the Penn and Lansdale soils and 
the Legore and Montalto soils. Brecknock soils are less 
red throughout than the Penn soils and are grayer and 
more silty than the Lansdale soils. The Penn and Lans- 
dale soils were derived from sandstone, siltstone, and shale 
that ‘have not been metamorphosed. Brecknock soils are 
less red, more clayey, and more acid than the Montalto and 
Legore soils, which developed from diabase. 

Profile of Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a cultivated field south of Gettys- 
ways (Laboratory No. 861Pa-1-15-(1-5) in tables 4 and 
10): 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
10 to 15 percent weathered fragments of shale; pH 
6.9 (limed) ; abrupt, smooth boundary ; 8 to 10 inches 
thick, 

B21t—9 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) channery clay 
loam ; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky and plastic 
when wet; 25 percent weathered fragments of shale; 
thin, partial clay films; pH 6.8; clear, wavy boundary ; 
8 to T inches thick. , 

B22t—14 to 22 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) channery silt 
loam ; streaks of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and gray 
(N 5/1) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; partial clay films; 35 to 40 percent 
weathered fragments of shale; pH 5.2; clear, wavy 
boundary ; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

B3-—22 to 28 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) channery loam; 
streaks of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and bluish gray 
(5B 5/1) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; thin clay films; 40 percent weathered 
fragments of shale; pH.5.1; clear, wavy boundary; 4 
to 12 inches thick. 

C-—28 to 38 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) weathered 
porcelanite; silty clay coatings and very dark gray 
fragments; pF 5.0. 

R—38 inches +, dark-gray porcelanite. 


Profile of Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a cultivated field northeast of Gettys- 
burg (Laboratory No. $61Pa-1-14-(1-6) in tables 4 and 
10): 


Ap—0: to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 5 
to 10 percent coarse fragments; pH 6.4 (limed) ; clear, 
smooth boundary; 4 to 7 inches thick. 

A3—6 to 10 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure breaking to granular 
structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; thin, discontinuous clay 
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films ; 5 to 10 percent coarse fragments; pH 7.0; clear, 
wavy boundary ; 3 to 5 inches thick. 

B1—10 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; streaks 
of reddish yellow (SYR 7/8) ; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky ‘and plastic when wet; thin, discontinuous clay 
films; 5 to 10 percent coarse fragments; pH 7.1; clear, 
wavy boundary ; 3 to 5 inches thick. 

B2t—14 to 18 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; streaks of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and gray (10YR 5/1); 
moderate, mediwn, subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, slightly plastic when wet; thin clay films; 
5 to 10 percent coarse fragments; pH 7.0; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; 3 to 7 inches thick. 

B3—18 to 27 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/8), and gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
streaks of dark gray (5Y 4/1) and dark bluish gray 
(5B 4/1); many black coatings; weak, thin, platy 
structure; firm when moist, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; 10 to 15 percent coarse fragments; 
pH 6.8; gradual, wavy boundary ; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C—27 to 44 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4), strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8), and gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; many 
streaks of dark bluish gray (5B 4/1) ; common dark- 
gray (S5¥ 4/1) and black coatings of iron and manga- 
nese; weak, thin, platy structure; 15 percent shale 
fragments; firm when moist; pH 6.9; abrupt, wavy 
boundary ; 17 to 20 inches thick. 

inches +, dark-gray (5Y 4/1), 

porcelanite, 


The surface layer is silt loam, loam, or channery silt 
loim. The texture and color of the Brecknock soils vary 
according to the nature of the parent material. These 
soils are lighter colored and coarser textured in areas where 
they derived from metamorphosed sandstone than they are 
in areas where they were derived from metamorphosed 
shale. Permeability is rapid in the surface layer and is 
moderate in the subsoil. Acidity iia Sen from strong to 
slight. The coarse fragments are weathered and soft, and 
most of them are easily cut with 2 knife or broken with the 
fingers, but they are harder at a depth of 30 to 38 inches. 
In many areas these soils are streaked with strong brown 
and other colors. The degree of base saturation is gener- 
ally low, but it is relatively high in areas that have been 
limed and in areas influenced by underlying diabase or cal- 
careous, metamorphosed shale. 


R—4 moderately hard 


Buchanan series 


The Buchanan series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained Red- Yellow Podzolic soils that developed in collu- 
vial and alluvial deposits. These soils occur on the lower 
slopes of drainageways and depressions in the mountainous 
areas of the western and northwestern parts of the county. 
Their parent material washed from soils derived from 
greenstone, metarhyolite, basalt, quartzite, and other 
felsitic or sericiticrock. The native vegetation was mostly 
forest consisting of white oak, hickory, wild cherry, beech, 
yellow-poplar, dogwood, chestnut oak, black oak, and 
locust. 

Buchanan soils occur with the shallow Catoctin soils 
and the deep and moderately deep Highfield and Myers- 
ville soils. Buchanan soils are similar to the poorly 
drained Rohrersville soils. 

Profile of Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in an open area of woodland near Mount Hope: 

A2—0 to 11 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly silt loam; weak 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; 20 


percent coarse fragments: pH 5.2; strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary ; 9 to 12 inches thick. 
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B2t-—-11 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; 20 percent coarse fragments; pH 5.4; clear, 
smooth boundary; 5 to 8 inches thick, 

B22t—17 to 37 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; few faint mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; 25 percent coarse fragments; thin 
continuous clay films; few fine roots, pH 5.4; diffuse, 
smooth boundary ; 15 to 25 inches thick. 

Bx—37 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; few, common, faint mottles of pale 
brown (10YR 6/8) ; moderate, coarse, prismatic struc- 
ture breaking to moderate, medium, platy and suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm when moist, sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; 40 percent coarse frag- 
ments; thin, patchy clay films; gravel and small 
stones common; pH 5.4; gradual, smooth boundary ; 
8 to 9 inches thick. 

C—44 inches ++, gravelly and stony sandy material; 95 percent 
coarse fragments; some brown, red, and gray mottled 
sandy clay material, 

The surface layer ranges from gravelly silt loam to very 
stony silt loam and from brown to yellowish brown or pale 
brown. A fairly large amount of coarse fragments occurs 
on the surface and throughout the profile. The subsoil 
is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. It 
ranges from yellowish brown (10YR 5/6 to 5/8) to yel- 
lowish red (5YR 5/6) and has some brownish-yellow 
mottles and some faint, pale-brown or reddish-yellow 
mottles. Ordinarily, the subsoil is gravelly or very grav- 
elly, but in some places it is stony. The Buchanan soils 
are strongly acid to medium acid. Their solum is 86 to 
80 inches or more thick, and colluvial deposits are a few 
feet to 50 feet thick. 


Catoctin series 


The Catoctin series consists of well-drained soils that 
are shallow and moderately deep over material weathered 
from Pre-Cambrian rocks. These rocks are tough, mas- 
sive greenstone and brittle metarhyolite from lava flows. 
Catoctin soils are Sols Bruns Acides that intergrade 
toward Lithosols. 

Catoctin soils genera occupy the steeper slopes next to 
areas of deeper Highfield and Myersville soils, and they 
have less profile development than those soils. In many 
places Catoctin soils are severely eroded and tend to be 
droughty. They are near Buchanan and Rohrersville 
soils in places but are better drained than those soils and 
are deeper to bedrock. : 

Profile of Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, in an orchard southwest of 
Cashtown: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) channery silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 20 per- 
cent channery fragments; pH 5.6; abrupt, clear 
boundary ; 7 to 10 inches thick. 

B2—9 to 16 inches, yellowisb-brown (10YR 5/4) very channery 
silt loam ; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; thin patches of clay film; pH 5.4; 70 per- 
cent channery fragments; diffuse, wavy boundary ; 5 to 
13 inches thick. 

C—16 to 24 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) very channery silt loam ; 
strong, medium, platy structure; 85 percent channery 
fragments of partly weathered metarhyolite and schist- 
ose metabasalt; silt loam coatings on fragments. 

R—24 inches, hard, green schistose metabasalt. 
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The surface layer ranges from silt loam to channery silt 
loam and, in some places, is very stony. The subsoil gen- 
erally has the same texture as the surface layer, but the 
subsoil is channery clay loam in a few places. It is dark 
brown to yellowish brown and is more yellowish in the 
lower part. The platy structure of the C horizon is 
inherited from the schist parent material. Because of 
variations in slope and erosion, the Catoctin soils vary 
widely within short distances. Any of the horizons may 
be thin or absent. In some places the surface layer rests 
directly on soft or hard rock. On the smoother, more 
nearly level ridgetops, these soils are deeper and more 
uniform than they are elsewhere. The Catoctin soils have 
a thin B horizon and, in some places, a very thin C horizon. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 1 to 4 feet. 


Chewacla series 


The Chewacla series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained or moderately well drained Alluvial soils on nearly 
level flood plains. The parent material of these soils con- 
sists mostly of sediments washed from diabase, phyllite, 
and schist that weathered in upland areas. Chewacla soils 
are in narrow valleys on first bottoms that are subject to. 
flooding. In most places these soils developed under a 
cover of mixed hardwoods that included oak, ash, and elm. 

Chewacla soils are the moderately well drained members 
of the drainage sequence that includes the poorly drained 
Wehadkee soils. Although the lower subsoil of Chewacla 
soils is mottled, these soils are better drained and less gray 
than the Wehadkee soils. They are similar to the reddish 
Rowland soils in drainage but are more yellowish and finer 
textured. 

Profile of Chewacla silt loam in a pasture southeast of 
Gettysburg: 

Ap—O to 10 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 5 percent gravel; 
pH 6.2; clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 11 inches thick. 

Ci—10 to 20 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when wet; 15 
percent gravel; many pores; mica evident; pH 5,8; 
gradual, smooth boundary; 8 to 13 inches thick. 

Cc2—20 to 88 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) gravelly 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 4/6) and few, fine, distinct mottles of pink 
(BYR 8/3); slightly platy structure breaking to weak 
and moderate, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
mica evident; black specks; thin, discontinuous clay 
films; 45 percent gravel; pH 6.4; gravel content in- 
creases with depth. 

The surface layer ranges from dark brown to yellowish 
brown, and from silt loam to sandy loam. The subsoil 
ranges from brownish yellow to olive brown. The subsoil 
generally has the same texture as the surface layer, but 
in some places, lenses of heavy silt loam or silty clay occur. 
The content of mica is high where the soil material was 
derived from schist and is low where it was derived from 
diabase. Mottling generally begins at a depth of 20 inches, 
but it may begin at any depth between 16 and 30 inches. 
In the western part of the county, the parent material 
contains material weathered from metarhyolite and 
quartzite. Varying amounts of diabase boulders occur in 
some areas. The content of gravel varies greatly. 
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Conestoga series 


The Conestoga series consists of deep, well-drained 
Gray-Brown Podazolic soils that intergrade toward Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils. Conestoga soils developed in mate- 
rial that weathered from impure limestone and calcareous 
schist and shale. These soils extend from the vicinity of 
Littlestown northeastward to McSherrystown and then 
into York County. In the southernmost areas of these 
soils, slopes are gentle to moderate. Farther north, near 
Edgegrove and Conewago Chapel and just east of Cen- 
tennial, slopes are moderately steep and low hills and 
ridges are conspicuous. The soils in the more northern 
areas are more eroded and shallower than those in the 
southern areas. The native vegetation on Conestoga soils 
was forest consisting of oak, hickory, and poplar. 

Conestoga soils are near the shallow, well drained Hol- 
linger soils, the moderately well drained Wiltshire soils, 
the somewhat poorly drained Lawrence soils, and the 
poorly drained Guthrie soils. Conestoga soils are deeper 
and generally less eroded than the Hollinger soils and have 
a finer textured B horizon. They are more yellowish than 
the Athol soils, which occur in Fairfield Valley. 

Profile of Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded, in a cultivated field near McSherrystown 
(Laboratory No. S61Pa-1-46 in table 4) : 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, pale-brown (10¥R 6/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; 5 
percent coarse gravel consisting of chert and schist; 
a few quartz pebbles; pH 6.6 (limed) ; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; 9 to 11 inches thick. 

Bl—10 to 15 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) silt loam ; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable 
when moist; 5 percent coarse fragments ; pH 6.4; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 2 to 6 inches thick. . 

B22t—15 to 26 inches, brownish-yellow (1OYR 6/6) silty clay 
loam ; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; 5 percent coarse fragments; partial 
clay films; pH 6.0; gradual, wavy boundary; 9 to 14 
inches thick. 

B23t—26 to 34 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; 10 percent coarse fragments; thick, partial clay 
coatings on all peds; pH 5.8; gradual, wavy boundary; 
5 to 10 inches thick. 

B24t—84 to 42 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) and 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) shaly silty clay loam; 
strong, coarse, subangular blocky structure; hard 
when dry, firm when moist, sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; 20 percent coarse fragments of quartz and 
weathered shale, mostly less than 1 inch in size; thick 
patches of clay film; pH 5.6; gradual, wavy boundary; 
5 to 10 inches thick. 

B3—42 to 52 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) and strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) very shaly clay loam; strong, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure; hard when dry, 
firm when wet; 75 percent fragments of quartz gray 
slate, and schist; thick patches of clay film on peds; 
black and yellow coatings on fragments; pH 7.0; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 8 to 15 inches thick. 

C—52 to 64 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) and strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) weathered shale and schist; some 
quartz fragments ; loamy material between fragments; 
weathered, fragmented material makes up 95 percent 
of horizon; pH 7.0. 

R—64 inches +-, hard, calcareous schist or shale. 


The surface layer ranges from dark brown to yellowish 
brown, and the subsoil ranges from yellowish brown to 
light brownish gray. Hue ranges from 10YR in the up- 
per horizons to 5YR in the lower horizons. The surface 
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layer is generally silt loam, but in a few places it ranges to 
loam or shaly silt loam. The subsoil ranges from silty clay 
loam to clay loam and in places is shaly. The solum 
ranges from 40 to 70 inches in thickness. The substratum 
consists mostly of weathered impure limestone, weathered 
shale, or sandy material. In places the limestone is rela- 
tively pure. Varying amounts of chert, schist pebbles, 
fragments of shale, and other rock occur on the surface and 
throughout the profile. 


Croton series 


The Croton series consists of deep, poorly drained Low- 
Humic Gley soils that developed in material weathered 
from red and gray shale, siltstone, and sandstone. These 
soils formed in residual colluvial-alluvial material and are 
mostly well developed. The colluvial-alluvial material 
was transported from areas of Penn, Readington, Abbotts- 
town, and Lansdale soils in the adjacent uplands. Croton 
soils occur in natural depressions, in drainageways, around 
the head of streams, and in other level or nearly level areas. 
In the lower B horizon, these soils have a dense, slowly or 
very slowly permeable layer that retards drainage and the 
penetration of roots. Native vegetation consisted of oak, 
hickory, and other moisture-tolerant hardwoods, 

Croton soils occur near the shallow Ilinesville soils, the 
moderately deep Penn soils, the moderately well drained 
Readington soils, the somewhat poorly drained Abbotts- 
town soils, the sandy Steinsburg soils, the deep or moder- 
ately deep Lansdale soils, and the shallow to moderately 
deep Reaville soils. Croton soils are more poorly drained 
than. the Brecknock soils and the moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained Lehigh soils. They are 
deeper than ‘the Reaville soils but have poorer drainage 
because of their higher content of clay and their fragipan. 

Profile of Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, at the 
edge of a small woodlot south of Bonneauville: 


Ap—0O to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure breaking to 
medium and fine granular structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
many pores of all sizes; black specks in lower part of 
horizon ; pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary ; 7 to 9 inches 
thick, 

Blg—8 to 18 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay loam; many 
coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish brown (10¥R 
5/6) ; weak, medium, platy structure; hard when dry, 
slightly firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
many small pores; few fine roots; thin, continuous 
clay films; pH 5.4; gradual, smooth boundary; 6 to 
12 inches thick. 

Bxlg—18 to 81 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; many, 
medium and coarse, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8); moderate, coarse, prismatic structure 
breaking to moderate, thick, platy structure and 
strong, fine to medium, blocky structure; very hard 
when dry, very firm when moist, sticky and very 
plastic when wet; few fine roots; thick clay films; pH 
5.4; gradual, wavy boundary; 11 to 16 inches thick. 

Bx2g—31 to 36 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; many, 
medium and coarse mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) ; moderate, coarse, prismatic structure breaking 
to moderate, thick, platy structure and strong, fine to 
medium, blocky structure; very hard when dry, very 
firm when moist, sticky and very plastic when wet; no 
roots, thick clay films; pH 5.4; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary; 2 to 7 inches thick. 

B3—36 to 45 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) to dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) 
clay loam; few, coarse, distinct mottles of gray (10YR 
6/1) and pink (5YR 7/3); weak, coarse, prismatic 
structure breaking to moderate, thick, platy struc- 
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ture; slightly firm when moist, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; some thick patches of clay 
films; no roots; pH 5.8. 

C—45 to 55 inches +, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) soft, partly weath- 
ered shale; silty clay loam coatings on weathered 


fragments. 

The surface layer is dominantly silt loam, but in some 
areas near the Steinsburg and Lansdale soils it is silty 
clay loam. It ranges from gray to dark brown and gen- 
erally has a hue of 10YR. In some areas the surface is 
covered with several inches of recent alluvium. The sub- 
soil ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam or clay loam. 
The color of the subsoil varies widely and depends on the 
color of the parent material. In most places the subsoil 
ranges from gray to yellow or reddish yellow and is mot- 
tled with strong brown, gray, dark red, pink, reddish gray, 
dark-gray, or olive, or with several of those colors. Mot- 
tling ordinarily begins at a depth of 8 to 12 inches, but it 
may begin any depth between the surface and 13 inches. 
A few areas are slightly eroded to moderately eroded. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 8 to 5 feet but averages 
about 414 feet. The Groton soils are normally strongly 
acid but are only slightly acid in areas influenced by lime- 
stone and cliabase. 


Dunning series 


The Dunning series consists of very poorly drained 
Humic Gley soils on nearly level flood plains. Dunning 
soils formed in sediments that washed from uplands 
underlain by limestone and other calcareous rocks. They 
lie along streams in the Fairfield Valley and in the lime- 
stone areas of the eastern part of the county. They are 
susceptible to flooding and have a water table at the sur- 
face much of the year. 

Dunning soils are near the moderately well drained 
Lindside soils and the poorly drained Melvin soils and 
have a finer textured, darker colored surface layer and 
poorer internal drainage than those soils. They have a 
darker colored surface layer and slightly finer texture than 
the Guthrie soils. 

Profile of Dunning silty clay loam: 


Ai—0 to 11 inches, very dark gray (N 8/0) silty clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (10Y¥R 4/4) and olive gray (SY 5/2); weak, 
medium to thick, platy structure; hard when dry, 
firm when moist, very sticky and very plastic when 
wet; pH 6.6; gradual, wavy boundary; 4 to 8 inches 
thick. 

Clg—i1 to 37 inches, very dark gray (5Y 3/1) silty clay ; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (1OY¥R 4/4) and olive gray (5Y 5/2) ; massive; 
very hard when dry, very firm when moist, very sticky 
and very plastic when wet; thick, continuous clay 
films that have black specks; 10 percent gravel; pH 
6.8; gradual, wavy boundary; 20 to 30 inches thick. 

TIC2g—37 inches ++, very dark gray (5Y 3/1) gravelly silty 
clay loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), olive gray (5¥ 5/2), 
light olive gray (5Y 6/2), and brown (7.5YR 5/4) ; 
massive; very hard when dry, very firm when moist, 
very sticky and very plastic when wet; thick, continu- 
ous clay films; black concretions; 15 to 35 percent 
gravel; pH 6.8. 


The surface layer ranges from black to dark grayish 
brown. It is predominantly silty clay loam, but some 
areas are covered with recent deposits of coarser material. 
The subsoil ranges from mottled light gray to very dark 
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olive gray and from silty clay to clay. Mottling ordinar- 
ily begins at the surface, but in some places, particularly 
in areas of recent alluvium, it begins at a depth of a few 
ee Depth to gravel or hard rock ranges from 3 to 
15 feet. 


Edgemont series 


The Edgemont series consists of deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained soils that developed in material weath- 
ered from quartz-schist, quartzitic sandstone, quartzite 
conglomerate, and some fairly pure quartzite. Hdgemont 
soils are Gray-Brown Podazolic soils that intergrade to- 
ward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. Most areas of Edge- 
mont soils are on moderately sloping to steep ridges in the 
extreme northern and western parts of the county. 
small area occurs on the moderately sloping to steep parts 


.of Pigeon Hills in the extreme eastern part of the county. 


In this area the quartzite is Chickies quartzite and con- 
tains basal Hellam conglomerate. Edgemont soils have a 
small total acreage in Adams County. Native vegetation 
consisted mainly of oak, hickory, and chestnut, but there 
were some dogwood, pine, and other trees. Most areas 
remain in hardwoods. 

Edgemont soils occur near Highfield soils but are more 
yellowish brown and coarser textured. They are coarser 
textured than the nearby Myersville soils and have a less 
ted subsoil. Edgemont soils are deeper than the Catoctin 
soils. 

Profile of Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, in a wooded area in the Pigeon Hills: 


A1—O to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) chan- 
nery loam; very fine granular structure; very friable 
when moist; 15 percent channery fragments; a few 
boulders; pH 4.8; abrupt, smooth boundary; 1 to 
2 inches thick. 

A2—1 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) channery 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure 
breaking to granular structure; friable when moist; 
15 percent channery fragments; pH 4.4; clear, wavy 
boundary ;: 6 to 8 inches thick. 

B1—9 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) channery 
silt loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; thin, partial clay films; 20 percent chan- 
nery fragments; pH 4.6; clear, wavy boundary; 7 to 
11 inches thick. fs 

B21t—18 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) channery 
‘clay loam;--moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, sticky and plastic when 
wet; prominent clay films; 20 percent channery frag- 
aca pH 4.6; clear, wavy boundary; 5 to 9 inches 

ick. 

B22t—25 to 33 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/G) channery 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, sticky and plastic when 
wet; prominent clay films; 25 percent channery frag- 
Hated pH 4.6; clear, wavy boundary; 6 to 9 inches 
thick. 

C—383 to 45 inches -+-, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loam 
between coarse fragments; 85 percent fragmented 
rock; pH 4.6. 


The surface soil ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and the subsoil ranges 
from yellowish brown to strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). The 
surface layer is generally channery loam, but it is silt 
loam, loam, or sandy loam in some places. The subsoil 
ranges from silt loam to clay loam. In some places the 
substratum consists of a mass of fractured quartzite and 
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a little fine soil material, but overlying the quartzite bed- 
rock in other places is reddish silty clay or mottled red 
and gray to white material. Depth to quartzite ranges 
from 3 to 12 feet. The amount of fragmented rock on the 
surface and throughout the profile varies greatly. 


Glenelg series 


The Glenelg series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
that formed in material weathered from gray sericitic 
schist or phyllite. Glenelg soils are Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils that intergracde toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 
Their solum generally is less than 30 inches thick. The 


schist underlying the Glenelg soils is fairly soft and sandy, 


and parts of it are micaceous. These soils occur on broad 
ridgetops in the extreme southeastern part of the county. 
Practically all areas have been cultivated for a long period. 
The native vegetation was a forest, mostly of oak that con- 
tained some chestnut, locust, dogwood, hickory, and 
poplar. . . ; 
lenelg soils are near the thin solum Manor soils, the 
moderately well drained Glenville soils, and the poorly 
drained Worsham soils. They are deeper and less chan- 
nery than the Manor soils and are better drained and nor- 
mally shallower than the Glenville and Worsham soils. 

Profile of Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded, in a cultivated field near the extreme south- 
eastern corner of the county: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist; 15 per- 
cent coarse fragments; pH 62 (limed); abrupt, 
smooth boundary; 6 to 8 inches thick. 

Bi—7 to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) shaly silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; 15 percent coarse fragments; pH 5.2; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; 4 to 6 inches thick. 

B2t-12 to 21 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) shaly silt loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; 20 percent rock fragments; thin, discon- 
tinuous clay films; pH 5.2; clear, wavy boundary ; 7 to 
11 inches thick. 

B3—21 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) shaly, gritty silt 
loam; moderate, -medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; firm when moist, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; 40 to 50 percent schist fragments and 
mica flakes; thin, discontinuous clay films; pH 6.2; 
clear, wavy boundary; 3 to 8 inches thick. 

C1i—26 inches +, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) and red (2.5YR 
4/6) very shaly loam from highly decomposed schist ; 
60 to 80 percent schist fragments and mica flakes 
larger than 2 millimeters; pH 5.2. 

The surface layer is dark brown to yellowish brown and 
has a hue of 10YR. It is silt loam in most places but 
ranges to gravelly or shaly Joam. The subsoil is strong 
brown to yellowish red and has a hue of 7.5YR to 5YR. 
It is generally shaly silt loam to silt loam but in some 
places is silty clay loam or very shaly, micaceous clay loam, 
The subsoil contains varying amounts of mica and is un- 
derlain by hard schist or saprolite. The surface layer is 
7 inches thick in most places, but it is as much as 8 inches 
thick in some places, and in others it has washed away. 
The B horizon ranges from 10 to 20 inches, and the C hori- 
zon is 20 to 80 inches from the surface. Fine fragments 
of quartz occur on the surface and throughout the profile 
in some places. The depth to hard bedrock ranges from 
3 to 20 feet. 
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Glenville series 


The Glenville series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils that developed from weathered schist and 
phyllite. Some of the parent material washed in from 
soils at higher elevations. Glenville soils are Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils that intergrade toward Red-Yellow Pod- 
zolic soils. Glenville soils have a moderate to weak fragi- 
pan. The native vegetation of mixed hardwoods has been 
mostly cleared, and these soils are now used mainly for 
crops, but in some areas there is a second growth of elm, 
maple, willow, and alder. 

Glenville soils are near the thin solum Manor soils, the 
moderately. deep scolum Glenelg soils, and the poorly 
drained Worsham soils. They are deeper and less well 
drained than the Manor and Glenelg soils and are much 
better drained than the Worsham soils. 

Profile of Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, in 
a cultivated field southeast of Littlestown : 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; 5 
percent schist fragments; pH 6.6 (limed); clear, 
smooth boundary ; 7 to 10 inches thick. 

A8—9 to 18 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure breaking to fine, 
granular structure; friable when moist; 5 percent 
schist fragments; pH 6.2; gradual, smooth boundary; 
6tollinchesthick. . 

B2t—18 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam ; few, fine and medium, faint mottles of brown- 
ish yellow (10YR 6/8), and light yellowish brown 
(10X¥R 6/4) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly firm when moist, slightly sticky and 
plastic when wet; patches of clay on ped faces and 
lining pores; 10 percent schist fragments; pH 6.0; 
gradual, smooth boundary ; 2 to 7 inches thick. 

Bx1—23 to 83 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) shaly silty 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of red- 
dish brown (5YR 4/3) ; weak, coarse, prismatic struc 
ture breaking to moderate, thin and medium, platy 
and blocky structure; firm when moist, sticky and 
plastic when wet; thin patches of clay on ped faces 
and lining pores ; 15 percent schist fragments; pEE 5.8; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 8 to 12 inches thick, 

Bx2—33 to 40 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) shaly silty 
.clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of pale 
yellow (SY 8/3); weak, coarse, prismatic structure 
breaking to moderate, medium, platy and _ blocky 
structure; firm when moist, sticky and plastic when 
wet; 25 percent schist fragments; thin, discontinuous 
clay films; pH 5.8; gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 10 
inches thick. 

C—40 inches +, 85 percent schist fragments; silt loam between 
the fragments. 


The surface layer is dark-brown to dark grayish-brown 
silt loam, The subsoil ranges from yellowish brown to 
brownish. yellow or pale brown and from silt loam to silty 
clay loam. Mottling ordinarily begins at a depth of about 
18 inches, but it may begin at any depth between 15 and 
30 inches. The content of mica and schist fragments 
varies considerably. In some places the A horizon is much 
thinner than that described. The B horizon has a weak 
to moderate fragipan. 


Guthrie series 


The Guthrie series consists of poorly drained Planosols 
that developed from material washed from limestone and 
calcareous schist. Guthrie soils occupy upland flats and 
depressions throughout the limestone areas of the county. 
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Guthrie soils are near the deep Lawrence and Cones- 
toga soils, the shallow Hollinger soils, and the moderately 
well drained Wiltshire soils. ‘The surface layer of Guthrie 
soils is mottled and grayer than that of Lawrence soils, 
and internal drainage is slower. Guthrie soils are more 
poorly drained and gvayer throughout than the Hollinger, 
Conestoga, and Wiltshire soils. They have a grayer sur- 
face layer than Dunning soils, which are closer to streams 
and are likely to be flooded. 

Profile of Guthrie silt loam in a cultivated field south 
of Orrtanna: 

Ap—0 to 10 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) ; 
moderate, fine, blocky structure; hard when dry, firm 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 10 pereent 
quartz gravel; pEL 6.8 (limed) ; clear, smooth bound- 
ary ; 8 to 12 inches thick. 

B2g—10 to 16 inches, olive-gray (5¥ 5/2) silty clay ; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of pale olive (5¥ 6/3) and 
yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6) ; weak, coarse, prismatic 
structure breaking to moderate, medium, blocky struc- 
ture; hard when dry, firm when moist, very sticky 
and very plastic when wet; 10 percent quartz gravel; 
cracks and pores lined with clay deposits; pH 7.0; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

Bxig—16 to 80 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) silty clay loam; many, 
inedium, distinct mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/6); weak, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to 
moderate, medium, platy structure; hard when dry, 
firm when moist, very sticky and very plastic when 
wet; 10 percent gravel; cracks and pores lined with 
clay deposits; pH 7.0; gradual, wavy boundary ; 7 to 
12 inches thick. 

Bx2—30 to 45 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) gravelly, gritty clay 
loum; many, fine, distinct mottles of light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6); weak, very coarse, prismatic structure 
breaking to weak, medium, platy structure; firm when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
15 percent fine gravel weathered from limestone 
conglomerate ; pL 7.2. 

C—45 inches +, 70 to 90 percent fine gravel weathered from 
limestone conglomerate. 


The surface layer ranges from silt loam to silty clay 
loam and from very dark gray to dark olive gray. The 
subsoil is mottled light gray or olive gray and ranges 
from clay to silty clay loam. Mottling ordinarily be- 
gins within 6 inches of the surface, but it may begin at 
any depth between the surface and about 8 inches. The 
Guthrie soils range from slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
A fragipan may not occur in the finer textured B horizons, 
and where it does occur it is weakly or moderately 
developed. 


Highfield series 


Soils of the Highfield series are deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that inter- 
grade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. Highfield soils 
formed in material weathered from aporhyolite, rhyolite, 
metabasalt, sericitic schist, and other light-colored rocks. 
In some places veins of quartz occur. ‘These soils occur on 
the rolling to steep uplands of the northern part of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in the western and northwestern 
parts of the county. They also occur on South Mountain, 
and in Pigeon Hills in the eastern part of the county. 
These soils developed under a forest of mixed hardwoods, 
chiefly chestnut oak, chestnut, and hickory. Some hem- 
lock and a ground cover of ferns also occurred. 

Highfield soils occur with the shallow Catoctin soils, 
the deep and moderately deep Myersville soils, the mod- 
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 erately well drained Buchanan soils, and the somewhat 


poorly drained to very poorly drained Rohrersville soils. 
Highfield soils lack the reddish’ hue of the Myersville soils 
and have coarser texture and a weaker B horizon. 

Profile of Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent. 
slopes, moderately eroded, in an apple orchard in Menallen 
Township, 0.5 mile northenst of Wenksville (Laboratory 
No. 861 Pa-1-11-(1-6) in tables 4and 10): 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) channery 
silt loam; weak, medium, granular structure; friable 
when moist, nonsticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
15 to 20 percent coarse fragments; pH 6.0 (limed) ; 
clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 11. inches thick. 

B21t—10 to 17 inches, brown (1O0YR 5/3) channery silt Joam ; 
werk, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
15 to 20 percent coarse fragments; thin patches of 
elay film; pH 6.6; clear, wavy boundary; 5 to 9 
inches thick. 

B22t—17 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) channery 
silt loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; 20 to 25 percent coarse fragments; thin patches 
of clay film; pH 6.6; clear, wavy boundary; 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

B23t—25 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) channery 
silt loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 20 
to 25 percent coarse fragments; thin patehes of clay 
film; pH 6.6; clear, wavy boundary; 3 to 7 inches 
thick. 

B3—30 to 89 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) channery 
silt loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when most, slightly sticky and slightly 
-pDlastic when wet; 50 percent coarse fragments; thin 
patches of clay film; pH 6.5; gradual, wavy boundary; 
6 to 12 inches thick. 

C—289 to 45 inches, reddish-gray (1OYR 6/1) metarhyolite and 
light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt loam; 95 percent 
coarse fragments ; pII 6.2. 


Profile of Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, in an apple orchard in 
Hamiltonban Township, 314 miles southwest of Fairfield 
(Laboratory No. $61Pa—1-12~(1-7) in tables 4 and 10) : 


Ap—O to 9 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) channery 
silt loam; weak, fine and medium, granular structure; 
friable when moist, nonsticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; 25 percent coarse fragments; pH 6.4; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 8 to 10 inches thick. 

A3—9 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) channery 
silt loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and Slightly plastic when wet; 
20 to 25 percent coarse fragments ; pH 6.4; clear, wavy 
boundary ; 2 to 4 inches thick. 

B21t—12 to 18 inches, ight olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) channery 
silt loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet; 25 to 80 percent coarse fragments; thin, discon- 
tinuous clay films; pl 6.4; clear, wavy boundary; 
4 to 8 inches thick. 

B22t—18 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) channery 
silt loam ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky and plastic 
when wet; 20 to 25 percent coarse fragments; thin, 
discontinuous clay films; pH 6.2; clear, wavy boundary 
4 to 8 inches thick. 

B23—24 to 32 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) channery 
silt loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist; slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet; 26 to 80 percent coarse fragments; thin, discon- 
tinuous clay films; pH 5.8; gradual, wavy boundary; 
6 to 11 inches thick. 

B8—82 to 38 inches, olive (5Y 5/4) very channery loam; some 
streaks of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly 
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sticky and slightly plastic when wet ; 60 percent coarse 
fragments; thin patches of clay films; pH 5.9; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; 3 to 9 inches thick. 

C—838 to 42 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) loam, saprolite, 
or soft rock; streaks of yellow (10YR 7/8) and olive 
brown (2.5Y 4/4); firm when moist; pH 6.2; mostly 
weathered greenstone and aporhyolite. 

R—42 to 50 inches +, pale-green (5G 6/2), gray (5G 4/1), and 

: pinkish-white (5YR 8/2), hard greenstone and 

aporhy olite. 

In cultivated areas the surface layer generally ranges 
from dark grayish brown to dark yellowish brown and 
from silt loam to channery loam or stony loam. The sub- 
soil ranges from silt loam to silty clay loam and is gen- 
erally channery but in some areas is stony. It ranges from 
olive to yellowish brown or from brown to pinkish white 
and has a purple or reddish-gray cast in some places. The 
reddish-gray color is inherited from the parent material. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 3 to 6 feet or more. Some 
areas are very stony loam and have been mapped separately 
in this county. 


Hollinger series 


The Hollinger series consists of shallow and moderately 
deep, well-drained Gray-Brown Podazolic soils that de- 
veloped from calcareous schist or micaceous Conestoga 
limestone, In Adams County, Hollinger soils extend from 
Littlestown to areas north and west of McSherrystown. 
These soils have a yellowish-brown to strong-brown or 
brownish-yellow silt loam or heavy silt loam subsoil in 
which the textural B horizon is weakly expressed. 

Hollinger soils occur with the deep Conestoga soils, the 
moderately well drained Wiltshire soils, the somewhat 
poorly drained Lawrence soils, and the poorly drained 
Guthrie soils. 

Profile of Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a cultivated field west of 
McSherrystown : 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; few 
large stones and small boulders; pH 7.2 (limed) ; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 6 to 9 inches thick. 

B2t—7 to 18 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) channery silt 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure 
preaking to fine granular structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
thin patches of clay film; 20 to 35 percent coarse frag- 
ments; pH 7.2; gradual, wavy boundary ; 4 to 8 inches 
thick, 

B8—18 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) channery 
silt‘loam ; weak, thin, platy structure breaking to weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist; slightly 
sticky when wet; thin, discontinuous clay films; 35 to 
5d percent coarse fragments; pH 7.2; gradual, irreg- 
ular boundary ; 2 to 8 inches thick. 3 “ 

C—16 to 24 inches, soft, weathered limestone; friable’ when 
moist; 95 percent coarse fragments; pH 7.2; diffuse, 
wavy boundary; 4 to 12 inches thick. 

R—24 inches +, broken, partly weathered bedrock. 


The A horizon ranges from 1 to 9 inches in thickness,. 


but it may be absent in severely eroded areas. The surface 
layer ranges from yellowish brown to yellowish red, and 
from silt loam to silty clay loam. It is shaly in many 
places. Depth to the calcareous material ranges from 12 
to 80 inches. The B horizon is silty and is thinner than 
that of most other shallow soils in the county. The swhsoil 
ranges from brownish yellow to yellowish red. Coarse 
fragments make up, by volume, 15 to 60 percent or more 
of the B horizon. 
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Klinesville series 


The Klinesville series consists of shallow and very shal- 
low soils that formed on weak-red or dark-red shale and 
sandstone. Fragments of shale and sandstone are on the 
surface and throughout the profile in large amounts. 
These soils are Lithosols that intergrade toward Sols 
Bruns Acides. Klinesville soils are extensive in Adams 
County. They occur throughout the central part and ex- 
tend. from the Maryland State line northeastward to the 

. : 
York County line. Slopes are nearly level to steep. The 
B horizon, where present, is thin or very thin and weakly 
developed. As in Sols Bruns Acides, the B horizon has 
little or no accumulation of iluvial clay, and its structure 
is moderate or weak. The native vegetation consisted of 
mixed hardwoods, mostly oak and hickory. 

Klinesville soils are near the moderately deep, well 
drained Penn soils, the moderately well drained Reading- 
ton soils, the somewhat poorly drained Abbottstown soils, 
and the poorly drained Croton soils. They are also near 
the Reaville scils and have about the same depth to hard 
rock, but Klinesville soils are better drained than Reaville 
soils. KXlinesville soils are redder and less sandy than 
Steinsburg soils. 

Profile of Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, in a cultivated field northwest 
of Hunterstown. 

Ap—O to 8 inches, reddish-brown (5¥YR 4/4) shaly silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable when 
moist; 80 percent shale fragments; many roots; pH 
5.4; clear, smooth boundary; 6 to 9 inches thick. 

B2—S8 to 14 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) very shaly silt loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 60 per- 
cent coarse fragments; pEI 5.4; clear, wavy boundary ; 
3 to 10 inches thick. 

C—14 to 16 inches, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6), shattered shale with 
silt loam deposits on and. between. shale fragments ; 
90 percent fragmented shale; pH 5.6; clear, wavy 
boundary; 1 to 4 inches thick. 

R—16 inches -+-, weak-red (1LOYR 4/4), fractured shale with a 
little silt in the cracks. 

The surface layer is generally shaly silt loam, but in a 
few places it is silt loam or very shaly silt loam. The 
subsoil is shaly silt loam or very shaly silt loam. The 
amount of coarse fragments increases with depth; the sur- 
face layer generally is nonskeletal and the subsoil is skele- 
tal. Hue is generally 2.5YR but ranges from 5YR to 
10R. The B horizon is thin or very thin and weakly 
developed, and there 1s little or no evidence of accumulated 
clay. In unlimed areas the Klinesville soils’ are very 
strongly acid or strongly acid. They range from about 
10 to 18 inches in thickness. Depth to hard shale ranges 
from 6 to 36 inches. 


Lamington series 


The Lamington series consists of deep, poorly drained 
and somewhat poorly drained Low-Humic Gley soils that 
developed in material weathered from red shale, sandstone, 
and. conglomerate., Most of the parent material was 
washed from areas of Penn and Readington soils, ILam- 
ington soils occur-on nearly level to level terraces along the 
larger streams of the county. 

_Larhington soils are near the well drained Birdsboro 
soils and the moderately well drained Readington soils. 
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In many places Lamington soils le next to the Bowmans- 
ville and Rowland soils on the flood plains. : 

Profile of Lamington silt loam in an abandoned pasture 
north of Arendtsville: 


A1—O to Linch, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) silt loam; weak, very 
fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable when 
moist; few faint specks or very fuint mottles; pH 5.8 
(limed) ; abrupt, smooth boundary ; 0 to 2 inches thick. 

A2g—1 to 6 inches, dark reddish-gray (SYR 4/2) silt loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 4/6) ; 
weak, medium, platy structure breaking to weak, very 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 10 per- 
cent cobblestones; pH 5.8; clear, wavy boundary ; 4 to 
@ inches thick. 

A8g—6 to 11 inches, light-gray (5¥R 6/1) silt loam; common, 
fine, prominent mottles of red (10R 4/6); fine sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; partial clay 
films; 10 percent cobblestones; pH 5.8; clear, smooth 
boundary ; 4 to 7 inches thick. 

B2g—11 to 16 inches, pinkish-gray (5¥ 7/2) silty clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(75YR 5/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, sticky and plastie when 
wet; common clay filing; 10 percent cobblestones ; pH 
5.8; clear, wavy boundary; 2 to 6 inches thick. 

Bxlg—i6 to 24 inches, light-gray (N 7/0) cobbly clay loam; 
common; medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
T.5YR 5/6); weak, coarse, prismatic structure break- 
ing to moderate, medium, platy structure that breaks 
to very fine subangular blocky structure; firm when 
moist; sticky and plastic when wet; common clay 
films; 15 percent cobblestones ; pH 5.4; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

Bx2g—24 to 81 inches, light-gray (5YR 6/1) cobbly clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8); black (N 2/0) concretions 1 to 3 milli- 
meters across; weak, very coarse, prismatic structure 
breaking to coarse subangular blocky structure; firm 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet ; common clay 
films; 15 percent cobblestones ; pH 5.4; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 5 to 9 inches thick. 

B8g—31 to 36 inches, light-gray (SYR 6/1) cobbly clay loam; 
many, coarse, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); black (N 2/0) concretions 1 to 8 millimeters 
across; Weak, very coarse, prismatic structure break- 
ing to coarse subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 30 percent 
cobblestones; patches of clay film on peds; pH _ 5.6; 
gradual, wavy boundary ; 4 to 9 inches thick, 

Cg—236 to 60 inches ++, gray (N 5/0) cobbly clay loam stratified 
with lenses and layers of sand and gravel; many, 
coarse, distinct mottles of reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) ; 
black (N 2/0) coneretions 1 to 5 millimeters across; 
massive; friable when moist, sticky and plastic when 
wet ; 40 percent cobblestones and some gravel; pH 5.6. 


The surface layer ranges from dark brown to dark gray- 
ish brown. The subsoil is mottled with colors that range 
from gray to yellow or reddish brown. It is silty clay to 
clay loam. The content of sandstone and quartz gravel 
ranges from 5 to 10 percent in the surface layer and from 
15 to 25 percent or more in the lower subsoil. Varying 
amounts of cobblestones and coarse rock fragments occur 
on the surface and throughout the profile and range from 
a few in the surface layer to 60 or 70 percent in the lower 
subsoil. The Lamington soils are strongly acid where the 
parent material was derived solely from acid, red sand- 
stone and shale but are slightly acid where the parent 
material was neutral or alkaline. Mottling generally 
begins at a depth of about 10 inches but may begin at any 
depth between the surface and a depth of 15 inches. The 
solum ranges from 30 to 60 inches in thickness. 
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Lansdale series 


Soils of the Lansdale series are well drained and mod- 
erately deep or deep over yellow, brown, gray, and pink 
shale and soft, yellow arkosic sandstone and conglomerate. 
These soils are Gray-Brown Podazolic soils that intergrade 
toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. The largest areas of 
Lansdale soils extend from Abbottstown to New Oxford 
and Germantown in a belt several miles wide. These soils 
ave mostly moderately sloping, but there are a few narrow, 
steep ridges and some broad, gently sloping areas. The 
native vegetation consisted mostly of mixed hardwoods, 
chiefly oak and hickory. 

Lansdale soils are near the sandy Steinsburg soils, the 
well drained Penn soils, the moderately well drained Read- 
ington soils, the somewhat poorly drained Abbottstown 
soils, and the poorly drained Croton soils. Lansdale soils 
are less red and generally have coarser texture than the 
Penn soils. 

Profile of Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded, in a cultivated field southwest of Littles- 
town: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10¥R 4/2) loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; loose when dry, very 
friable when moist ; 5 percent gravel; pH 5.8 (limed) ; 
clear, smooth boundary; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

Bi—9 to 14 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable when moist; 
10 percent soft sandstone fragments; pH 5.6; clear, 
smooth boundary; 3 to 7 inches thick. 

B2t—14 to 24 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) gravelly loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, nonsticky and slightly plastic when wet; 35 
percent sandstone fragments; thin clay films on ped 
faces and lining pores; pH 5.4; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; 7 to 12 inches thick. 

B3—24 to 32 inches, brown (10¥R 5/3) very gravelly sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable when . 
moist; 65 to 85 percent sandstone fragments; pH 5.4; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 6 to 11 inches thick. 

C—82 inches +, brown (10YR 5/3) and light yellowish-brown 
(10X¥R 6/4) weathered sandstone; a few black specks. 

Loam is the only type mapped, but small areas of silt 
loam and sandy loam occur. The surface layer is generally 
dark brown or very dark grayish brown, Hue of the sur- 
face layer and subsoil is generally 10YR. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown to brown. It ranges from loam to 
sandy loam and, im some areas, is gravelly to very gravelly, 
particularly in the lower subsoil in areas where the parent 
material is quartzose conglomerate. Hard fragments of 
sandstone make up 5 to 15 percent of the surface layers 
and 85 percent of the lower subsoil. In areas where the 
Lansdale soils merge with the Penn soils, the Lansdale 
soils contain less sand and are redder than the soil de- 
scribed. The Lansdale soils are normally strongly acid, 
but in areas near the Conestoga soils they are influenced by 
limestone and may be medium acid or only slightly acid. 
In areas where they were derived from metamorphosed 
‘material, Lansdale soils are less acid and have darker color 
throughout than in the profile described. Depth to the C 
horizon is 20 to 40 inches, and depth to hard sandstone or 
conglomerate ranges from 25 to 60 inches, 


Lawrence series 


The Lawrence series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained Planosols that developed in material weathered 
from impure limestone and dolomite. Some of the parent 
material is residual and some is colluvial-alluvial. Law- 
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rence soils are in depressions and drainageways in. the 
limestone areas between Littlestown and McSherrystown 
and in the Fairfield Valley. The native vegetation con- 
sisted of stands of oak and hickory that were interspersed 
with grassy areas. ; 

Lawrence soils are near the shallow, well drained Hol- 
Ther soils, the deep, well drained Conestoga soils, the 
moderately well drained Wiltshire soils, and the poorly 
drained Guthrie soils. They are less well drained than the 
Conestoga, Hollinger, and Wiltshire soils and are better 
drained than the Guthrie soils, The surface layer of Law- 
rence soils is less gray than that of the Guthrie soils, which 
is mottled. Also, Lawrence soils generally are more silty 
than the Guthrie soils. 

Profile of Lawrence silt loam in a cultivated field near 
Edgegrove: 

Ap—0 to 11 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure breaking 
to weak, fine, granular strueture; friable when moist; 
pH 6.6; abrupt, smooth boundary; 10 to 12 inches 
thick. 

B21—11 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam ; common, medium, faint mottles of yellow (10XYR 
7/6); moderate, medium, blocky structure; friable 
when moist, sticky and slightly plastic when wet ; thick 
patches of clay films; many black specks; pH 6.6; 
clear, Smooth boundary ; 4 to 7 inches thick. 

B22t—16 to 34 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of dark reddish 
brown (5¥R 3/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; very sticky and 
plastic when wet; thin, continuous clay films; pH 
6.6; gradual, wavy boundary ; 16 to 21 inches thick. 

Bx—2a4 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay 
loam ; common, coarse, distinct mottles of dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/4); moderate, very coarse, prismatic 
structure breaking to moderate, medium, platy struc- 
ture and fine blocky structure; firm when moist, sticky 
and slightly plastic when wet; thin, continuous clay 
films ; pH 6.8; gradual, wavy boundary ; 5 to 10 inches 
thick. 

B38—42 to 62 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay 
loam; common, coarse, distinct mottles of dark red- 
dish brown (5YR 3/4); weak, medium, blocky struec- 
ture; friable when moist, sticky when wet; many 
black specks; thick clay films; pH 6.8; diffuse, wavy 
boundary ; 16 to 22 inches thick. 

C—62 to 70 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) loam, and 
grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2), mixed with red, gray, and 
brown, calcareous, soft, weathered schist or saprolite; 
some black specks; friable; pH 6.8; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 6 to 11 inches thick. 

R—70 inches ++, hard limestone. 


The surface layer ranges from dark grayish brown to 
dark gray. The subsoil ranges from light brownish yel- 
low to light gray and is silty clay loam or clay loam. 
Depth to mottling ranges from 10 te 15 inches. Darl- 
colored concretions of iron and manganese occur in the 
Jower subsoil, and in some places chert fragments occur 
throughout the profile. Some areas are slightly eroded, 


but most areas are constantly receiving material from the. 


higher slopes. The solum ranges from 40 to 70 inches 
or more in thickness. 


Legore series 


The Legore series consists of deep and moderately deep, 
well-drained Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that developed 
in material weathered from diabase. These soils have a 
shallow or moderately deep solum. In most places the 
underlying diabase has disintegrated into granular, 
deeply weathered saprolite. In some places large amounts 
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of fragments are on the surface and throughout the pro- 
file. Legore soils are moderately extensive in this county. 
They are in the central part in steep areas where narrow 
dikes of diabase have intruded up through the red shale. 
They are also in fairly large areas that are undulating to 
moderately rolling. The native vegetation consisted of 
a forest of oak that contained patches of pines and other 
trees. 

Legore soils are near the deep, well drained Montalto 
soils, the moderately well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained Mount Lucas soils, and the poorly drained 
Watchung soils. 

Profile of Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded, in a cultivated field between 
York Springs and East Berlin (Laboratory No. S61Pa- 
1-19 in table 4) : 


Ap—o0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) channery 
silt loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; 15 percent diabase fragments; pH 6.2; 
clear, smooth boundary ; 6 to 9 inches thick. 

B2t—8 to 13 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4), gritty silty 
clay loam; strong, medium, bloeky structure; firm 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; many small 
pores, clay patches on peds and lining pores; 10 per- 
cent dinbase fragments; pH 6.4; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 3 to 7 inches thick. 

B3—13 to 22 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; specks 

of very dark grayish brown (10X¥R 3/2) and strong 

brown (7.5YR 5/6) ; moderate, fine.and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; diabase frag- 
ments, some bridged by clay, make up 10 percent of 

horizon; pH 6.4; diffuse, wavy boundary; 6 to 13 

inches thick. : 

to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4), gritty 

saprolite; specks of dark brown (10YR 4/8) ; mas- 

sive; very friable when moist; pH 6.4; diffuse, irreg- 
ular boundary; 10 to 25 inches thick. 

C2—42 to 62 inches +, weak-red (2.5YR 4/2) granular sapro- 
lite; specks of dark brown (10YR 4/3) ; massive; 
very loose when moist. 

The surface layer is generally silt loam or channery silt 
loam, but in severly eroded areas it ranges to silty clay 
loam. It ranges from dark brown to dark reddish brown 
or dark brownish gray but is generally dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2). The B horizon is generally dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4). It is silt loam to gritty silty clay 
loam in most places, but in some places it is sandy loam. 
The subsoil ranges from 5 to 20 inches in thickness. 
Depth to hard bedrock varies greatly within short dis- 
tances. The colors in the C horizon are probably inher- 
ited from the parent rock. Stones and large boulders are 
common on the surface in some areas, and stones and rock 
fragments occur throughout the profile. Most areas are 
channery or very channery throughout the profile. 
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Lehigh series 


The Lehigh series consists of moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained, shallow and moderately 
deep Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that intergrade toward 
Planosols. Lehigh soils developed over metamorphosed 
rocks. The parent material weathered mostly from shale 
and limestone that have been baked to a bluish gray or 
purplish slaty color by the heat from diabase intrusions. 
These soils are on gently sloping to moderately sloping 
uplands in areas adjacent to the diabase-ridges throughout 
the central part of the county. ‘They are also in narrow 
bands throughout the shale and sandstone areas of the 
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county. These soils have a slowly permeable subsoil that 
impedes drainage and the development of roots. The 
boundary between the silt loam surtace layer and the silty 
clay ov silty clay loam subsoil ig distinct. The native 
vegetation consisted of mixed stands of oak, hickory, and 
chestnut. 
Lehigh soils are near the moderately deep, well-drained 
Brecknock soils and the poorly drained Croton soils. In 
places they occur near the channery Legore soils and the 
deeper, well-drained Montalto soils, which were derived 
from diabase. Lehigh soils are also near the Penn, Read- 
ington, Reaville, and Lansdale soils. Those soils formed 
over. shale and sandstone that have not been 
metamorphosed, 
- Profile of Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, mod- 
erately eroded, in a pasture east of Gettysburg: 

Ap—0O to 8 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; 
pH 5.6; abrupt, wavy boundary; 7 to 9 inches thick. 

B1i—8 to 14 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; few, 
medium, faint mottles of gray (10YR 5/1); mod- 
erate, medium, prismatic structure breaking to mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; partial clay films on peds; pH 6.2; abrupt, wavy 
boundary ; 3 to 8 inches thick. 

B2lg—l4 to 21 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay loam; 
common, medium, faint mottles of gray (N 6/0); 
strong, medium, prismatic structure; firm when 
moist, sticky and plastie when wet; prominent clay 
films on peds; pH 5.2; clear, wavy boundary; 5 to 8 
inches thick. : 

B22g—21 to 30 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) shaly silty clay 
loam; comtnon, fine, distinct mottles of olive brown 
(2.5Y 4/4); strong, medium, prismatic structure; 
firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; prom- 
inent clay films on peds; 30 percent rock fragments ; 
pH 5.6; gradual, wavy boundary; 6 to 12 inches 
thick. 

B3z—30 to 40 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) very shaly silt loam ; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of olive brown (2.5Y 
4/4); moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm when moist, slighty sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; partial clay films; 65 per- 
cent rock fragments; pH 5.6; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary; 8 to 18 inches thick. 

C—40 to 47 inches +, black (N 2/1), weathered porcelanite. 

The surface layer generally is silt loam, but in some 
places it is channery silt loam or loam, Some areas are 
very stony, and in places a few boulders are on the sur- 
face. The surface layer ranges from dark gray to dark 
grayish brown and has a hue of 2.5Y¥ to 7.5YR. The 
gleyed subsoil is mottled olive or gray to yellowish brown 
or very dark gray and has a hue ranging from 2.5Y to 
10YR. The subsoil ranges from silt loam to silty clay 
loam in texture and from 6 to 28 inches in thickness. It 
is generally silt loam in areas where these soils are thin- 
nest, and have developed from weathered sandstone. The 
substratum ranges from light gray to black, yellowish 
red, or brown. Depth to mottling is ordinarily 12 to 20 
inches but ranges from 8 to 80 inches, except in the se- 
verely eroded, shallow areas where it may begin almost at 
the surface. The Lehigh soils are strongly avid in some 
areas and are slightly acid in areas that have been limed. 


Lindside series 


The Lindside series consists of moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained Alluvial soils on flood 
plains. These soils formed in sediments washed from 
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areas of Conestoga or Athol soils. These sediments 
weathered from limestone or calcareous material. TLind- 
side soils ave on level and nearly level first bottoms in the 
Fairfield Valley and in areas of limestone northeast of 
Littlestown and around McSherrystown, Edgeerove, and 
Brushtown, These soils are occasionally flooded in 
winter and spring. The native vegetation consisted of 
oak, sycamore, elm, ash, hickory, yellow-poplar, and 
walnut. 

Lindside soils ave near the poorly drained Melvin soils 
and the very poorly drained, dark-colored Dunning soils. 
They are coarser, somewhat lighter colored, and better 
drained than the Melvin soils and are less sticky and plas- 
tic in the subsoil. 

_ Profile of Lindside silt loam in a pasture southwest of 
McSherrystown: 

Ap—O to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; few 
pebbles; pH 7.2; clear, smooth boundary; 7 to 10 
inches thick, 

A3—8 to 12 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam: 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure breaking to 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet ; few black specks; 
pH 6.6; clear, smooth boundary ; 3 to 6 inches thick. 

C1i—12 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; weak to moderate, medium to coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; thin, continuous 
clay films ; black specks ; pEI 6.5; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

C2g—18 to 46 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) clay 
loam: common, medium, faint mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4), and few distinct mottles of gray 
(N 6/1) ; strong, coarse, blocky structure; hard when 
dry, firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet: 
thick, continuous clay films; soft, black specks; pH 
6.8; gradual, wavy boundary; 25 to 81 inehes thick. 

C8g—46 inches +-, Hght brownish-gray (10¥R 6/2) and red- 
dish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) gravelly silty clay loam ; :com- 
mon medium, faint and distinct motties of yellowish 
brown (10¥R 5/4) and gray (N 6/1); medium to 
thick, platy structure breaking to moderate, medium, 
blocky structure; hard when dry, firm when moist, 
sticky and very plastic when wet; thick, continuous 
Gay films; black specks; 35 to 70 percent gravel; pH 
6.4. 


The surface layer ranges from dark grayish brown to 
brown, and the upper subsoil is brown or grayish brown to 
yellowish brown. Depth to mottling ranges from 18 to 
36 inches. The subsoil ranges from silt loam to clay. In 
some areas more gravel occurs on the surface and through- 
out the profile than in the soil described. Many areas have 
a thin covering of recently deposited alluvium. 


Manor series 


Soils of the Manor series are Sols Bruns Acides that 
have a thin solum and are well drained. These soils de- 
veloped from weathered schist and phyllite. They are not 
extensive in this county and occur on the steeper slopes in 
the extreme southeastern part. Manor soils have weakly 
developed A and B horizons. The surface horizon is 
strongly leached. The B horizon haga higher chroma than 
the A horizon, but it does not contain much more clay than 
the A horizon, and its structure is only weakly or moder- 
ately developed. These soils are medium acid and moder- 
ate to low in base saturation. The native vegetation con- 
sisted of oak, hickory, chestnut, and yellow-poplar. 
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Manor soils aré near the moderately deep solum Glenelg 
soils, the moderately well drained Glenville soils, and the 
poorly drained Worsham soils. Manor soils have a thinner 
solum, are less well developed, and generally are coarser 
than these soils. 

Profile of Manor loam in a cultivated field south of 
Littlestown : 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) leam ; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable when moist; 10 percent 
schist fragments; many pores; pH 6.6 (limed) ; clear, 
wavy boundary ; 6 to 9 inches thick. 

Bi—7 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y¥ 6/4) channery 
loam; weak, medium, subangular block structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; 25 percent schist fragments; pH 6.0; clear, 
wavy boundary ; 2 to 5 inches thick. 

B2—10 to 18 inches, olive-yellow (2.5¥ 6/6) channery or very 
channery loam; very weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; few, thin, discontinuous 
silt or clay films on coarse fragments ; 30 to 65 percent 
schist fragments ; pH 5.6; gradual, irregular boundary ; 
8 to 14 inches thick. 

C—18 inches +, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) and light-gray weath- 
ered schist; few white quartz stones and pebbles; pH 
5.6; some silt loam coatings. 

The surface layer is very dark grayish brown to yellow- 
ish brown, and the subsoil is olive yellow to yellowish 
brown or brownish yellow. The surface layer is generally 
loam, but in some places it is channery silt loam or very 
channery silt loam. The subsoil is silt loam, loam, or 
channery loam, The content of mica ordinarily is high 
enough to give the soil a greasy feel, but it is low in areas 
where the parent material is mostly phyllite. In some 
areas these soils contain fragments of mica schist. Vary- 
ing amounts of white gravel occur on the surface and 
throughout the profile. In some places channery frag- 
ments make up 50 percent or more of the surface soil. 


Melvin series 


This series consists of poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained Low-Humic Gley soils on flood plains. 
These soils developed from recent alluvium that washed 
from areas of limestone and calcareous shale and schist. 
They occur near small streams in the Fairfield Valley and, 
in the eastern part of the county, along Conewago Creek 
and smaller streams in areas dominated by Conestoga soils. 
The surface layer is normally moderately thin and high in 
organic-matter content. The native vegetation was elm, 
ash, hickory, willow, poplar, and other water-tolerant 
hardwoods. 

Melvin soils are the poorly drained or somewhat poorly 
drained members of the drainage sequence that includes 
the moderately well drained Lindside soils and the very 
poorly drained Dunning soils. 

Profile of Melvin silt loam in a pasture southeast of 
Trishtown : 

Apg—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
and very dark grayish brown (2.5Y¥ 3/2); weak, very 
fine, granular structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; pH 7.0; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; 7 to 9 inches thick. 

Cig—8 to 19 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) silty clay 
loam; common, medium, distinet mottles of brown 
(1OYR 5/3) and very dark grayish brown (10¥R 3/2) ; 
moderate, medium, prismatic structure; firm when 
moist, slightly sticky and plastic -when wet; thick 
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patches of clay film on peds; pH 6.8; gradual, wavy 
boundary ; 7 to 12 inches thick. 

C2g—19 to 41 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty clay 
loam; many, medium, prominent mottles of brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) ; common black concretions ; weak, coarse, 
prismatic structure; firm when moist, slightly sticky 
and plastie when wet; pores lined with thick deposits 
of clay; pH 6.8; gradual, wavy boundary; 18 to 30 
inches thick. 

R—41 inches +, hard dolomite. 

The surface layer is generally silt loam, but in some 
places it is silty clay loam in the lower few inches. It 
ranges from grayish brown to very dark grayish brown in 
color and from 5 to 9 inches in thickness. In some places 
a few, fine, faint mottles occur in the lower part of the 
surface layer. In some areas, particularly in the Fairfield 
Valley, gravel makes up as much as 15 percent of the soil 
mass. The subsoil ranges from silt loam to clay, and the 
lower substratum is sandy or gravelly in some areas. The 
subsoil ranges from dark grayish brown to olive or dark 
gray mottled distinctly or prominently with brown, yellow, 
red, or purplish gray. In some places a thin layer of 
sandy, recently deposited alluvium covers the surface. 
Depth to underlying rock ranges from 3 to 8 feet. 


Montalto series 


The Montalto series consists of deep, well-drained Red- 
Yellow Podzolic soils that intergrade toward Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic soils. Montalto soils developed in 
material weathered from diabase. The diabase, locally 
called ironstone or Gettysburg granite, intruded upward 
between beds of Triassic sandstone and shale. Smaller 
intrusions of diabase also pushed up through cracks m 
other formations. Montalto soils are fairly extensive in 
this county and occur mostly in the central part on narrow 
ridges where the dikes penetrated the red shale. Topog- 
raphy is generally moderately rolling. In many areas 
large boulders of dliabase restrict the use of these soils for 
farming. The native forest was mostly oak, but it con- 
tained patches of pie and other trees. . 

Montalto soils are near the well drained Legore soils, 
the moderately well drained and somewhat noorly drained 
Mount Lucas soils, and the poorly drained Watchung soils. 
Montalto soils are deeper than the Legore soils and are 
redder than the Mount Lucas and Watchung soils. 

Profile of Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, ina cultivated field south of Bermudian 
(Laboratory No. $61Pa-1-22 in table 4): 


Ap—O0 to 9 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic when wet; 10 percent diabase frag- 
ments; pH 6.4; clear, smooth boundary ; 7 to 10 inches 
thick, 

B21t—9 to 12 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 5/4) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and plastic when wet; thick clay 
patches ; pH 6.0; abrupt, wavy boundary ; 2 to 4 inches 
thick. 

B22t—12 to 21 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) clay loam ; 
strong, medium, blocky structure; firm when moist, 
sticky and plastic when wet; continuous clay films; 
common black iron and manganese coatings; pH 5.8; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 6 to 11 inches thick. 

B28-—21 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) silty clay loam ; 
common black iron and manganese coatings; strong, 
medium, blocky structure; firm when moist, sticky 
and plastic when wet; thick clay patches; pH 5.8: 
gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 10 inches thick. 
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B3—28 to 36 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay loam ; 
specks of dark gray (N 4/1) and reddish yellow 
(7.5YR 7/6); strong, medium, blocky structure ; firm 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; pH 5.8; 
gradual, wavy boundary ; 5 to 10 inches thick. 

C—36 to 50 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam ; specks 
of dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) and reddish yellow (7.5YR 
7/6) ; massive; friable when moist, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet ; pH 6.0. 

The surface layer is dark brown to dark reddish brown. 
The subsoil ranges from reddish brown to yellowish red, 
but it is generally yellowish red (SYR 4/6) in Adams 
County. In a small area near the Maryland State line 
and in a slightly larger area southeast of York Springs, 
the profile is redder throughout than that of ‘the soil de- 
scribed. The surface layer is generally silt loam, but it 
is very stony in some places. In many places stones and 
many large diabase boulders occur on the surface and 
throughout the profile. Many large boulders, some nearly 
30 feet high, stand in the Devils Den area of the Gettys- 
burg National Military Park. The B horizon is silty clay 
loam to clay loam and ‘is channery in some places. The 
C horizon is gritty silt loam, gritty sandy clay loam, or 
eritty clay loam. Depth to bedrock ranges from 4 to 10 

eet. Stones and boulders make up 5 to 25 percent of the 
soil mass in the uppermost part of the profile, and they in- 
crease with depth. Soft, black iron concretions occur in 


some places. 


Mount Lucas series 


The Mount Lucas series consists of deep, somewhat 
poorly drained and moderately well drained Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils that intergracde toward Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils. Mount Lucas soils developed from mate- 
rial weathered from diabase. They occur in nearly level 
and gently sloping areas where diabase has protruded 
through Triassic sandstone and shale. Smaller intrusions 
of diabase have protruded through other formations. 

Mount Lueas soils are near the well drained Legare soils, 
the moderately deep and deep Montalto soils, and the 
poorly drained Watchung soils. Mount Lucas soils are 
much better drained and are less gray than the Watchung 
soils and lack a mottled upper subsoil. 

Profile of Mount Lucas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a cultivated field in Straban Town- 
ship, 8 miles northeast of Gettysburg (Laboratory No. 
S$61Pa-1-16-(1-6) in tables 4 and 10) : 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular ‘structure; friable when moist; pH 6.4; 
clear, smooth boundary ; 7 to 10 inches thick. 

Bi—S to 11 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet; pH 6.5; abrupt, smooth boundary ; 2 to 4 inches 
thick. 

B21t—11 to 18 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; few, very fine, black specks; strong, medium, 
subangular blocky structure, and strong, medium, 
prismatie structure; firm when moist, slightly sticky 
and plastic when wet; thin, continuous clay films; 
pH 6.6; gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 9 inches thick. 

B22t—18 to 24 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay loam; 
common, medium, faint mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), and distinct mottles of grayish brown (10YR 
5/2); a few black specks; strong, medium, prismatic 
structure; firm when moist, slightly sticky and plastic 
when wet; thin, continuous clay films; pF 6.7; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary ; 8 to 9 inches thick. 
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B3—24 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/4) silty clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), and few, very fine, faint mottles 
of grayish brown. (LOYR 5/2); common, fine, black 
specks; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet; thin, continuous clay films; pH 6.6; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; 2'to 7 inches thick. 

C—28 to 39 inches +, brown (10YR 5/3), gritty silty clay 
loam, saprolite, and considerable residual clay ; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and faint mottles of grayish brown (10YR 5/2) ; com- 
mon, medium, black specks; massive; pH 6.7; sapro- 
lite weathered from diabase. 


Profile of Mount Lucas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a cultivated field in Reading Town- 
ship, 2 miles northwest of Hampton (Laboratory No. 
$61Pa-1-17—(1-6) in tables 4 and 10): 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; mod- * 
erate, medium, and coarse, granular structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; pH 6.4; abrupt, smooth boundary; 6 to 8 inches 
thick. 

B2i1t—7 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) coatings on peds; mod- 
erate, medium, prismatic structure breaking to mod- 
erate, medium, blocky structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky and plastic when wet; thin clay films; 
pH 6.7; clear, wavy boundary; 7 to 9 inches thick. 

B22t—15 to 21 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; few medium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/6) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) ; dark-brown (7.5YR 
4/4) ped coatings; moderate, medium, prismatic, 
structure breaking to moderate, medium, blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
distinct clay films; pH 6.7; clear, wavy boundary; 4 
to 9 inches thick. 

B23—21 to 26 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mixed strata of 
loam and silty clay loam; common, mediuin, distinet 
mottles of brown (1lOYR 5/3) and reddish brown (5YR 
4/3); ped faces of dark brown (10YR 4/3) and yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6); weak prismatic structure 
and coarse blocky structure; firm when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; partial clay 
films; few black and gray specks; pH 6.8; clear, wavy 
boundary ; 8 to 8 inches thick. j 

B38—26 to 33 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light sandy 
clay loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) and light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) ; weak, fine and medium, platy structure; friable 
when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; some clay 
lens of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) ; common, black and 
white specks; pH 6.8; gradual, wavy boundary; 5 to 
9 inches thick. 

C—83 to 88 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy 
loam and saprolite; some grains of light gray (l0YR 
7/2) and black; platy structure; friable when moist; 
pi 6.8. 


In places stones and boulders are on the surface. The 
surface layer ranges from dark yellowish brown to dark 
grayish brown and generally has a hue of 7.5YR to LOYR. 
If, is silt loam or loam and is generally about 8 inches thick 
but ranges from 2 or 3 inches in thickness in eroded areas to 
10 inches in uneroded areas. The subsoil ranges from 12 
to 25 inches in thickness. Depth to mottling ranges from 
15 to 80 inches but generally is between 16 and 20 inches. 
The upper subsoil is brownish yellow to yellowish brown 
and has a hue of 7.5YR to 5YR or 10YR. Tt ranges 
from silt loam to gritty silty clay loam. In some places 
the lower subsoil is sandy loam. In many places it is 
eritty and contains a large amount of iron-bearing min- 
erals that remain in the soil after the other material has 
disintegrated. 
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Myersville series 


The Myersville series consists of deep and moderately 
deep, well-drained Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that inter- 
grade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. These soils 
formed over metamorphosed volcanic rocks, The rocks 
were chiefly basalt, but the basalt has been altered to green- 
stone containing belts of speckled sericitic schist and dis- 
continuous veins of impure quartzite. Myersville soils 
occur in the western and northwestern parts of the county 
on moderately steep slopes of the South Mountain area. 
Native vegetation was a forest of mixed hardwoods, chiefly 
oak and thickory. : 

Myersville soils are near the Highfield, Catoctin, and 
Arendtsville soils, Myersville soils were dervied from 
greenstone, but the Highfield soils were derived from 
aporhyolite, rhyolite, metabasalt, and other rocks. Also, 
Myersville soils are redder and have a less distinct, A2 
horizon than Highfield soils. Myersville soils are deeper 
and slightly redder than the Catoctin soils and have a 
thicker, finer textured, more prominent B horizon. They 
are not so deep as the gravelly Arendtsville soils and con- 
tain less sand and fewer coarse fragments. Myersville 
soils also occur with the moderately well drained Buchanan 
soils and the poorly drained Rohrersville soils. 

Myersville soils are similar to the Montalto soils in color 
but have a coarser textured, less sticky, more strongly acid 

é aL : 
B horizon. They resemble the Athol soils but are not so 
deep, have less clay in the B horizon, developed from more 
acid material, and are more acid in the subsoil. In color 
and degree of horizonation, Myersville soils resemble the 
Glenelg soils but are slightly deeper, are less acid, and 
have more clay in the subsoil, 

Profile of Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, south of Mount Hope in a formerly 
cultivated area that was recently planted to trees: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable when moist; 10 percent 
greenstone pebbles up to 2 inches across; pH 6.2; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 7 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—9 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty. clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet ; 10 
percent greenstone pebbles up to 2 inches across; thin, 
discontinuous clay films; few black coatings; many 
roots; DH 5.2; clear, wavy boundary; 3 to 7 inches 
thick. 

B2t—14 to 27 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) channery silty. 
clay loam; moderate, medium, blocky structure; firm 
when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when wet; 15 
percent greenstone pebbles and channery fragments; 
prominent, discontinuous clay films; common black 
coatings; gradual, wavy boundary; 10 to 15 inches 
thick, 

B38—27 to 38 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) channery silt 
loam; patches of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, 
fine, blocky structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and plastic when wet; 15 percent greenstone 
pebbles and fragments; some clay deposits; common 
black coatings; DH 5.4; gradual, irregular boundary ; 
7 to 16 inches thick. 

C--88 to 48 inches +, yellowish-brown. (10YR 5/4) channery 
loam; patches of reddish-brown (SYR 4/3) saprolite; 
hard greenstone pebbles and fragments; massive; 
about 80 percent fine, gravelly, disintegrated green- 
stone; common black coatings; pH 5.4. 

The surface layer is normally silt loam, but in some 
places it is channery or stony. The surface layer is gener- 
ally brown, but in some places it is dark grayish brown, and 
in cultivated areas it is reddish brown or dark brown. 

211-333—67——10 
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It has a hue of 1OYR or 7.5YR. The thickness of the A 
horizon ranges from 3 inches in some eroded areas to 10 
inches in uneroded areas. The subsoil is yellowish red to 
reddish brown and has a hue of 5YR to10YR. It is silty 
clay loam or clay loam. The solum is 2% to 5 feet thick. 


Penn series 


The Penn series consists of well-drained, moderately 
deep and shallow, medium-textured soils that formed on 
wealk-red or reddish-brown sandstone and shale of Triassic 
age. These soils are gently sloping to moderately sloping. 
They are Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that intergrade 
toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. Penn soils extend 
from Maryland northeastward through the middle of the 
county. Gettysburg is near the center of the area that is 
largely Penn soils. The native vegetation was mixed hard- 
woods, chiefly oak and hickory. 

Penn soils are near the shallow Klinesville soils, the 
moderately well drained Readington soils, the somewhat 
poorly drained Abbottstown soils, and the poorly drained 
Croton soils. They are also near the Lansdale soils and 
are redder throughout and generally finer textured. Penn 
soils formed on weathered red shale, whereas Lansdale 
soils formed on gray or yellow weathered shale, sandstone, 
or conglomerate. 

Profile of Penn silt loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes, moder- 
ately eroded, in a cultivated field near Hunterstown (Lab- 
oratory No. 861Pa-1-48 in table 4) : 


Ap—O to 8 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; loose to very friable when 
moist; 5 percent shale fragments and chips; many 
pores of varied sizes; roots abundant; pH 5.2; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 6 to 9 inches thick. 

Bi—S to 13 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure breaking to 
moderate, fine, granular structure ; slightly hard when 
dry, friable when moist, slightly plastic when wet; 
thin, discontinuous clay films on peds ; 10 percent shale 
fragments; many fine ‘and a few large pores; roots 
common ; pH 5.2; clear, smooth boundary ; 3 to 7 inches 
thick. 

B2t—13 to 23 inches, weak-red (10YR 4/4) shaly silty loam ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, firm when moist, sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; prominent clay films on 
peds ; 20 percent coarse shale fragments and weathered 
siltstone; many fine and a few large pores; roots few; 
pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 12 inches thick. 

B38—23 to 27 inches, weak-red (10R 4/4) very shaly silt loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard when dry, friable when moist, slightly 
sticky when wet; thick patches of clay films; 80 per- 
cent shale fragments and weathered siltstone; pH 5.6; 
gradual, wavy boundary ; 2 to 7 inches ‘thick. 

C-—27 to 84 inches, weathered fragments of shale and siltstone 
make up 95 percent of ‘horizon; weak-red (10R 4/4) 
silt coatings on fragments; many black coatings of 
iron and manganese; thin, discontinuous clay films; 
strong, thin, platy structure; firm when moist. 

R—34 inches +, dark reddish-brown hard shale. 


Silt loam is the only type mapped, but some small areas 
are loam and many areas are shaly. The B horizon has a 
hue of 2.5YR to LOR, a value of 3 or 4, and a chroma of 4. 
Its structure ranges from moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure to weak, fine, subangular block structure. 
The B horizon is dominantly silt loam, but it is silty clay 
loam or shaly silt loam in some places. Clay films on peds 
of the B horizon range from thin and discontinuous to 
thick. Shale fragments make up 5 to 50 percent of the B 
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horizon. Except in eroded areas, the depth to hard shale 
ranges from 20 to 36 inches. In some places where Penn 
soils merge with Lansdale soils, the Penn soils generally 
have a higher than normal content of sand. The Penn 
soils are normally strongly acid, but in areas where they 
are near Conestoga soils they are medium acid or slightly 
acid. 


Readington series 


The Readington series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately deep and deep Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils that intergrade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 
Readington soils developed in material weathered from 
Triassic red sandstone and shale of the Gettysburg and 
Heidlersburg formations and from the gray, brown, and 
yellow soft shale and arkosic sandstone of the New Oxford 
formation. They occur in drainageways, in depressions, 
and in the more nearly level areas underlain by red shale 
and sandstone. These soils are medium textured to fine 
textured, and they have a weak to moderate fragipan. 
The B horizon has had a moderate increase in clay, and 
its structure is moderate and subangular blocky or blocky. 
The native vegetation was mostly forest of mixed 
hardwoods. 

Readington soils are near the shallow, yellowish, well- 
drained Steinsburg soils, the moderately deep, well-drained 
Penn soils, the poorly drained Croton soils, the well- 
drained Klinesville soils, the somewhat poorly drained. 
Reaville soils, and the well-drained Lansdale soils. The 
Readington soils are deeper than the Penn and Klinesville 
soils and are redder than the Lansdale soils. They have a 
thicker solum than the Reaville soils and are deeper to 
hard red shale. They are similar to the Lehigh soils in 
drainage but are redder throughout and have a thicker 
solum. Readington soils are redder and less poorly 
drained than the Abbottstown soils, 

Profile of Readington silt, loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, in 
a cultivated field southwest of Bonneauville: 

Ap—0 to 10 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable when moist; 
pH 6.2; gradual, smooth boundary; 7 to 12 inches 
thick. 

Bi—10 to 18 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/8) silt loam ; 
moderate, thin and medium, platy structure break- 
ing to very fine subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; partial clay films; pH 6.4; clear, wavy boundary ; 
6 to 10 inches thick. 

B21t—18 to 27 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 8/3) silty clay 
loam; a few streaks of yellowish red (SYR 5/6) ; 
moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky ‘struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
partial clay films; pH 6.2; gradual, wavy boundary ; 
6 to 13 inches thick. 


Bx—27 to 40 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/8 silty clay - 


loam; common. fine, distinet| mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6); moderate, very coarse, prismatic 
structure breaking to moderate, thin, platy structure 
and blocky structure; firm when moist, sticky and 
plastic when wet; thick, continuous clay films; few 
black coatings on peds; pH 6.2; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; 9 to 15 inches thick. 

C—40 to 46 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/3) very shaly 
silty clay loam; fine, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6); weak, platy structure breaking 
to subangular, blocky structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; thick discontinuous clay 
films ; 70 to 85 percent shale and sandstone fragments ; 
clear, wavy boundary ; 5 to 8 inches thick. 

R46 inches +, acid, weak-red (2.5YR 4/2) Triassic shale. 
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The surface layer is generally silt loam but is sandy 
loam in the area near the Lansdale soils where the under- 
lying material is the New Oxford formation. The surface 
layer ranges from dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) to dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and is more gray in areas of 
sandy loam. The subsoil is generally silty loam or silty 
clay loam, but it is sandy loam in some areas underlain by 
the New Oxford formation. The subsoil ranges from 
dark reddish brown (5YR 3/8) to yellowish red (5YR 
5/6) or grayish brown (10YR 5/2). Depth to mottling 
ranges from 15 to 380 inches but is generally between 18 
and 20 inches. Hard shale or sandstone is at a depth 
ranging from 28 to 60 inches and is deepest on the lower 
slopes where colluvium from higher slopes has been depos- 
ited. The Readington soils are normally strongly acid 
but are slightly acid in areas where limestone or cliabase 
has influenced the soil material. 


Reaville series 


Reaville series consists of shallow and moderately deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, medium-textured Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils. Reaville soils formed on acid red shale 
and fine-grained sandstone, mostly of the Heidlersburg 
formation. They are widely distributed in the more shaly 
areas of the central part of Adams County. In most 
places these soils are on rolling to undulating ridgetops or 
moderate upland slopes. Most of the acreage is in a belt 
that lies just west of Gettysburg and extends from the 
ene State line northeastward to the York County 
ine. 

Reaville soils are near the Penn, Readington, Abbotts- 
town, Croton, and IKlinesville soils. They are shallower 
to hard shale and less well drained than the Penn soils and 
are shallower to bedrock than the Readington and Abbotts- 
town. soils. Reaville soils are shallower, better drained, 
Jess gray, and less mottled than the Croton soils. They 
developed on material similar to the parent material of 
Khnesville soils but are slightly deeper to shale bedrock 
and have a mottled B horizon, which is lacking in the 
Klinesville soils. Reaville soils occur with the Klinesville 
soils in areas where the underlying red shale is in hori- 
zontal strata. 

Profile of Reaville shaly siit loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, in a cultivated field in Huntington Town- 
ship, 2 miles southeast of York Springs (Laboratory No. 
S61Pa-1-10-(1-4) in tables 4 and 10) : 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark reddish-brown (2.5YR 3/4) shaly silt 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure and weak, 
thin, platy structure; friable when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 15 percent 
coarse fragments; pH 6.2 (limed); clear, smooth 
boundary ; 7 to 11 inches thick. 

B2t—8 to 12 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) shaly silt 
loam ; few, fine, faint mottles of reddish brown (2.5YR 
5/4); weak to moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure breaking to fine granular structure, friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and plastic when wet; 40 
percent coarse shale fragments; thin patches of clay 
films; pH 6.2; diffuse, wavy boundary; 4 to 11 inches 
thick. 

B8—12 to 15 inches, pale-red (10YR 6/2) silt loam; few, dis- 
{tinct mottles of yellowish red (5YR 5/8) ; 80 percent 
weak-red (10R 4/4)! shale fragments; weak, very fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic when wet; pH 6.0; 
clear, wavy boundary ; 1 to 5 inches thick, 

C-15 to 22 inches. dusky-red’ (JOR 3/4) shale inakes up 95 
percent of horizon ; weak-red: (10R 5/2) silt loam coat- 
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ings; pH. 5.6; gradual, wavy boundary ; 4 to 10 inches 
thick. 

R—22 inches +, red (10R 4/6), hard siltstone; a few pale- 
red (10R 6/2) silty clay coatings in cracks. 


Profile of Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded, in a cultivated field in Freedom Town- 
ship, 5 miles southwest of Gettysburg (Laboratory No. 
S61Pa-1-18-(1-4) in tables 4 and 10): 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) shaly silt loam; 
20 percent shale fragments 1 inch across; weak, fine, 
granular structure; a few eroded clay films; friable 
when moist, slightly plastic when wet; pH 7.0 
(imed); clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 10 inches 
thick. - 

B2t—9 to 18 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) ‘shaly silt 
loam; few, fine, faint mottles of light reddish brown 
(5YR 6/38) ; 35 percent coarse fragments; weak, very 
fine, subangular blocky structure; thin, discontinuous 
clay films on peds; slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; pH 6.9 (limed); clear, wavy boundary; 
2 to 6 inches thick. 

B3—13 to 15 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 4/4) shaly silt 
loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(5Y¥R 5/8) and reddish gray (SYR 5/2); 45 percent 
coarse fragments; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure breaking to weak platy structure; 
thick, discontinuous clay films on peds; firm in 
place, and friable when removed; slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; pH 68 (limed); clear, 
wavy boundary; 1 to 4 inches thick. 

C—15 to 25 inches, dusky-red (10R 3/4) siltstone; about 2 
percent gray silt loam coatings ; a few black films; firm 
in place; pH 6.8. 

R—25 inches +, red, hard siltstone. 


The surface layer ranges from dark reddish brown to 
reddish brown and from shaly silt loam to silt loam. The 
subsoil is very shaly silt loam, shaly silt loam, or silt loam 
and in places is weak red to dusky red. The surface layer 
generally is 5 to 9 inches thick, but in some severely eroded 
areas all of the original surface soil has been removed. 
The B horizon ranges from 8 to 12 inches in thickness. 
Depth to hard bedrock ranges from 6 to 80 inches. 


Rohrersville series 


The Rohrersville series consists of poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained Low-Humic Gley soils that 
formed in colluvial-alluvial material. These soils occur in 
drainageways and depressions in the western and north- 


western parts of the county, and they are kept wet for 


long periods by surface water or a high water table. They 
developed from material brought in from areas of High- 
field, Myersville, and Edgemont soils, or in residuum sim- 
ilar to that material. The surface layer of Rohrersville 
soils is normally dark colored because organic matter has 
accumulated. he subsoil is distinctly mottled and is 
finer textured and lighter colored than the surface layer. 
A fragipan in the lower part of the solum slows the move- 
ment of air and water and the penetration of roots. 

The Rohrersyille soils ave near the shallow Catoctin 
soils, the deep, well drained Myersville and Highfield soils, 
and the moderately well-drained Buchanan soils. 

Profile of Rohrersville silt loam in a wooded area near 
Mount Hope: 

A1—O to 3 inches, very dark-brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure ; loose when dry, friable 
when moist; 10 percent fine gravel; pH 5.0; abrupt, 
smooth boundary ; 2 to 4 inches thick. 

A2—8 to 7 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) and very 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; few, me- 
dium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 5/8) ; weak, fine, 
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granular structure; friable when moist, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic when wet; pH 5.0; clear, smooth 
boundary ; 3 to 6 inches thick. 

Bi—7 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (1OYR 6/4) silty clay 
loam ; few, medium, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 5/8) 
and gray (10YR 6/1); weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; slightly firm when moist, sticky and 
plastic when wet; thin, continuous clay films; pH 5.2; 
clear, smooth boundary ; 4 to 7 itiches thick. 

B21t—12 to 21 inches, yellow (2.5Y 7/8) silty clay loam; many, 
common, distinct mottles of reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) and few medium mottles of gray (10YR 6/1) ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; hard 
when dry, firm when moist, sticky and plastic when 
wet; thick, continnous clay films; pH 5.2; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 7 to 11 inches thick. 

Bx—21 to 48 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) clay loam; many, 
common, distinct mottles of reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8) and light gray (N 7/0); moderate, coarse and 
medium, subangular bloeky structure; hard when dry ; 
firm when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; thick, 
continuous clay films; 10 percent fine gravel; pH 5.4; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 25 to 30 inches thick. 

Bx2—48 to 56 inches, yellow (10YR 7/8) gravelly sandy loam; 
many, coarse and medium, distinet mottles of reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8), and few, medium, distinct mottles 
of dark gray (10YR 4/1) and gray (10YR 5/1); 
weak, very thick, platy structure breaking to moderate, 
medium and fine, subangular blocky structure; hard 
when dry, firm when moist, sticky ond plastic when 
wet; thick, discontinuous clay films; 15 to 30 percent 
fine and medium gravel; pH 5.4; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary ; 5 to 12 inches thick. 

IIC—56 inches +, black (10YR 2/1) sand and gravel. 


The surface layer ranges from silt loam to loam and is 
gravelly to very stony in some areas. It ranges from'very 
dark brown to light yellowish brown or pale brown. The 
subsoil ranges from yellow to yellowish brown or yellowish 
red and has‘a hue of 25YRto7.5YR. It is silty clay Joam, 
silty clay, or clay and contains varying amounts of sand 
and gravel. The solum is 36 to 56 inches or more thick. 
Tt is strongly acid or medium acid. The thickness of the 
colluvial or alluvial deposits ranges from 3 to 50 feet. 
Depth to mottling ranges from 1 inch to 10 inches. The 
mottles are faint to prominent and are gray, brown, yellow, 
red, or olive. The very stony areas are mapped separately 
in this county. 


Rowland series 


The Rowland series consists of medium-textured, mod- 
erately well draimed Alluvial soils that developed in 
sediments washed largely from areas of red shale and 
sandstone. These soils occur on flood plains throughout 
the central part of the county. Flooding frequently brings 
in new material, and the degree of profile development 
varies from place to place. The native vegetation was a 
forest of ash, elm, maple, walnut, locust, oak, and hickory. 

Rowland soils are the moderately well drained members 
of the drainage sequence that includes the well drained 
Bermudian soils and the poorly drained Bowmansville 
soils. 

Profile of Rowland silt loam in a pasture west of Littles- 
town (Laboratory No. 861Pa-1-37 in table 4) : 

Ap—0 to 11 inches, reddish-brown (2.5XYR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine and medium, granular structure; friable when 
moist; pH 6.6 (limed) ; clear, smooth boundary; 9 to 
13 inches thick. 

C111 to 15 inches, reddish-brown (2.5YR 5/4) ‘silt loam; 
dark-colored specks ; weak, thin, platy structure break- 
ing to fine granular structure; friable when moist; 
numerous pores; pH 6.6; abrupt, smooth boundary; 
3 to 5 inches thick. : 
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C2—15 to 25 inches, light-brown (7.5YR 6/4) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine and medium, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (1OYR 6/6) and pinkish gray (7.5Y¥R 7/2); 
weak, thin, platy structure; friable when moist, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastie when wet; numer- 
ous pores; pE 5.6; clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 12 
inches thick, 

C2g—25 to 48 inches, weak-red (2.5YR 5/2) silty clay loam; 
many, ‘medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) and pale red (2.5YR 6/2); moderate, 
coarse, prismatic structure when wet; very thick clay 
films on prism faces; pH 5.6. 

C4g—48 inches +, stratified sand over gravel at a depth of 
G60 inches, 

The surface layer is generally silt loam, but it ranges to 
loam or sandy loam. Varying amounts of quartz pebbles, 
1 to 2 inches across, occur in the surface layer and _gen- 
erally increase in amount with depth. The surface layer 
ranges from weak red to brown or dark grayish brown. 
The subsoil is red, brown, yellow, or reddish gray. Depth 
to mottling is between 18 and 36 inches. In places eravel 
or stratified sand occur at a depth of 3 feet. The sub- 
stratum ranges from silt loam or silty clay loam to fine 


sandy loam or gravel. 


Steinsburg. series 


The Steinsburg series consists of moderately deep or 
deep, well-drained soils that formed on gray, yellowish- 
brown sandstone or conglomerate. They are shallow to the 
strongly weathered, loose, sandy material, These soils ave 
Sols Bruns Acides that intergrade toward Lithosols. They 
occur on the steeper slopes in the east-central part of the 
county. These medium-textured and moderately coarse 
textured soils are underlain by moderately hard rocks, and 
they have a large quantity of fragments on the surface and 
throughout the profile. The B horizon is weakly developed 
and moderately coarse textured. The native vegetation 
consisted of oak, chestnut, hickory, and other hardwoods. 

Steinsburg soils are near the Lansdale and the Penn 
soils and ave shallower than those soils. They have more 
sand and fragments of sandstone throughout the profile 
than the Lansdale soils and, im most places, more than the 
Penn soils. Also, they are redder than the Penn soils. 
Steinsburg soils are shallower and better drained than the 
Readington and Croton soils. They are more sandy than 
the Klinesville soils but are less red and less shaly. 

Profile of Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded, in a pasture south of Germantown: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure that tends toward plati- 
ness; loose when dry, very friable when moist; pH 
5.2; abrupt, smooth boundary; 6 to 8 inches thick. 

B2—7 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10Y¥R 4/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure, and weak, fine gran- 
ular structure; loose when dry, friable when moist, 
and nonsticky and slightly plastic when wet; 15 per- 
cent fragments of soft sandstone; pH 5.2; gradual, 
wavy boundary ; 3 to 10 inches thick. 

B3—14 to 18 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) and brownish- 
yellow (1OYR 6/8) very gravelly sandy loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; loose when dry, fri- 
able when moist; 80 percent fragments of soft sand- 
stone; pH 5.2; gradual. wavy boundary ; 3 to 15 inches 
thick. 

C—18 to 36 inches, light olive-gray (5Y¥ 6/2) to olive (5Y 4/3) 
very soft sandstone or sandy saprolite. 

R—36 inches -+, gray, somewhat weathered, moderately soft 
sandstone or conglomerate. 

The surface layer ranges from very dark gray to dark 
grayish brown. The subsoil is brownish yellow to yellow 
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or olive gray, depending on the color of the parent sand- 
stone. The entire profile is generally sandy loam, though 
sand and gravel commonly increase with depth. In some 
places the lower subsoil is very sandy. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from a few inches in some severely eroded areas to 
40 inches in uneroded areas, but it is ordinarily 20 to 40 
inches. In many places the B horizon is very weakly de- 
veloped, and in some areas it is absent. In some areas 
considerable amounts of sandstone fragments occur on the 
surface and throughout the profile. Steinsburg soils are 
generally medium acid to very strongly acid but are 
slightly acid in areas where they are influenced by lime- 


-stone or diabase. 


Watchung series 


Soils of the Watchung series are deep, poorly drained 
Planosols that formed in material weathered from diabase. 
They occur in level to nearly level areas at the head of 
drainageways, along the base of slopes, and in other low 
level areas. ‘These soils have a silty surface layer that 
abruptly overliés a silty clay loam subsoil. Boulders and 
stones are common in areas that have not been cleared. 

Watchung soils are near the well drained Legore soils, 
the deep and moderately deep, well drained Montalto soils, 
and the moderately well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained Mount Lucas soils. The Watchung soils are 
grayer and finer textured than all those soils. 

Profile of Watchung silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, in 
a pasture south of Gettysburg (Laboratory No, $61Pa- 
1-85 in table 4) : 


A1—O0 to 2 inches, black (10¥R 2/1) silt loam; wenk, fine, 
granular structure; friable when moist; pH 6.6; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; 1 to 3 inches thick. 

A2g—2 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam ; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 
4/4) and faint mottles of light brownish gray (10Y¥R 
6/2) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
firm when moist; slightly sticky and plastic when wet; 
pH 6.6; abrupt, wavy boundary ; 6 to 9 inches thick. 

B21tg—9 to 18 inches, very dark gray (10¥YR 3/1) silty clay; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brown (7.5YR 
5/4); strong, medium and coarse, prismatic struc- 
ture; very hard when dry, very firm when moist, 
sticky and plastic when wet; thick patches of clay 
films on peds and lining pores; pH 6.6; gradual, ir- 
regular lower boundary; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

B22tg—18 to 25 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; many, medium 
and coarse, faint mottles of olive gray (SY 5/2) and 
greenish gray (S5GY 5/1); moderate, medium, pris- 
matic structure; very hard when dry, very firm when 
moist, and very sticky and very plastic when wet; 
thick, continuous clay films; pH 6.6; gradual, irregu- 
lar boundary; 5 to 10 inches thick. 

B3g—25 to 35 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; many, 
medium and coarse, faint mottles of greenish gray 
(5GY 5/1); weak, medium, prismatic structure; 
friable when moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 
thick patches of clay films; pH 6.6; gradual, irregular 
boundary ; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C—35 to 40 inches, olive (SY 5/3) silt loam; common, medium 
‘and coarse, faint mottles of olive gray (5Y 4/2) and 
gray (10¥YR 5/1); weak, fine, prismatic structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic 
when wet; thick patches of clay films; pH 6.6. 


The surface layer ranges from dark grayish brown to 
black. The subsoil is silty clay loam to clay. The solum 
generally is more than 36 inches thick. Mottling may 
begin anywhere between the surface and a depth of 8 
inches. Large diabase boulders occur in most areas. 
Some areas have a sandy subsoil and are better drained 
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than the soil described. The Watchung soils range from 
medium acid to neutral. 
are mapped separately in this county. 


Wehadkee series 


_The Wehadkee series consist of poorly drained Low- 
Humic Gley soils that occur on flood plains along the 
major streams of the county. These soils formed in al- 
luvium washed from areas underlain by crystalline rocks, 
mostly granite, gneiss, schist, diabase, and quartzite. 
They occur on first bottoms of streams in the southeastern 
and central parts of the county. 

The Wehadkee soils are the poorly drained members of 
the Chewacla-Wehadkee drainage sequence. In some 
places they are adjacent to the Worsham, Watchung, or 
Lehigh soils. 

Profile of Wehadkee silt loam in a grass field in the 
Gettysburg National Military Park: 

A1l—O0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, medium and coarse, granular struc- 
ture; friable when moist, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic when wet; pH 6.4 (limed); clear, smooth 
boundary ; 4 to 7 inches thick. 

C1—5 to 18 inches, olive (5Y 5/8) silty clay loam; common, 
medium, faint mottles of olive (5Y 5/6); moderate, 
coarse, prismatic, structure breaking to thin platy 
structure; hard when dry, firm when moist, slightly 
sticky and very plastic when wet; thick, discontinuous 
clay films; some mica; pH 6.4; clear, wavy boundary ; 
7 to 10 inches thick. 

C2g—13 to 87 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) silty clay loam; common, 
medium, faint mottles of olive (5Y 5/3) ; moderate, 
coarse, prismatic structure breaking to thin platy 
structure; hard when dry, firm when moist, sticky 
and very plastic when wet; thick, continuous clay 
films; some mica; pFI 6.7; diffuse, wavy boundary ; 17 
to 28 inches thick, 

C8g—37 inches +, gray (5Y¥ 6/1) silty clay loam; many, 
medium, faint mottles of olive (SY 5/6) and few, fine, 
faint mottles of olive (5Y 4/3); very thick platy 
structure; hard when dry, firm when moist, slightly 
sticky and plastic when wet; thick clay patches; pH 
6.6. 


The Wehadkee soils vary considerably in color and tex- 
ture, depending on the origin of the sediments from which 
they were formed. They contain a large amount of mica 
where they derived mainly from gneiss and schist and a 
small amount where they derived from material mixed 
with sediments washed from other soils. In Adams 
County, the surface layer generally is silt loam, but many 
areas have thin sandy deposits on the surface. The sur- 
face Jayer ranges from dark grayish brown to light brown- 
ish gray, and the subsoil from mottled light gray to mot- 
- tled gray. The subsoil ranges from silty clay leam to 
clay. Moittling ordinarily begins at a depth of about 7 
inches but may begin anywhere betiween the surface and a 
depth of 12 inches. In many low spots, mottling begins 
at the surface, and the entire profile is very dark gray or 
olive. Some areas are stony. These soils range from 
medium acid to neutral. 


Wiltshire series 


The Wiltshire series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that intergrade to- 
ward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. Wiltshire soils are in 
small areas in depressions and on gently, concave lower 
slopes in the eastern part of the county and in the Fair- 
field Valley. They developed in material that weathered 


Some areas are very stony and’ 
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from limestone, mica schist, shale, and other caleareous 
rocks. In places the underlying rock consists of thinly 
bedded limestone containing closely folded beds of dark 
graphitic shale or slate, and in other places it consists of 
thicker beds of gray limestone containing mica and iron 
pyrite. Some of the parent material washed in from the 
slopes above. Although these soils formed in calcareous 
material, leaching has removed many of the soluble, bases. 
Base saturation is moderately low, and only smal] amounts 
of easily weathered minerals remain. The native vegeta- 
tion was a mixed hardwood forest of chestnut, white oak, 
red oak, hickory, maple, beech, ash, and walnut. Where 
these soils have been plowed, the thin organic layer has 
been mixed with underlying material. 

Wiltshire soils are near the shallow, well-drained Hol- 
linger soils, the deep, well-drained Conestoga soils, the 
somewhat poorly drained Lawrence soils, and the poorly 
drained Guthrie soils. Wiltshire soils are near the Athol 
soils in the Fairfield Valley but have finer texture and are 
less well drained. i 

Profile of Wiltshire silt loam in an idle field m Union 
Township, 244 miles northeast of Littlestown: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) silt loam; 
2 percent coarse fragments; weak, thin, platy struc- 
ture breaking to fine granular structure; very friable 
when moist, slightly sticky and slightly plastic when 
wet; pH 6.6 (limed) ; abrupt, smooth boundary; 9 to 
11 inches thick. 
B21t—9 to 19 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) fine silt loam; 2 to 
5 percent coarse fragments; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; thick patches of 
clay films on ped faces and lining the pores; pH 6.4; 
clear, wavy boundary ; 7 to 12 inches thick. 
B22t—19 to 34 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) fine silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light brownish 
gray (2.5¥ 6/2) and grayish brown (10Y¥R 5/2); 5 
percent coarse fragments; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm when moist, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; thick, con- 
tinuous clay films; pH 6.8; clear, smooth boundary ; 
13 to 18 inches thick. 
Bx—34 to 48 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2); 10 percent coarse fragments; weak, medium, 
platy structure breaking to weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic when wet; patches of clay films on 
ped faces and lining the pores; common black coat- 
ings and concretions; pH 6.6. 
__The surface layer ranges from dark brown to yellow- 
ish brown, and the subsoil is yellowish brown to light 
brownish gray and red. Hue is dominantly 10YR in the 
A horizon and 7.5YR in the B horizon. Commonly, value 
is 4 in the A horizon and 5 in the B horizon, and chroma is 
3 or 41m the A horizon and 4 in the B horizon. The C 
horizon, and in some places the B3 horizon, has a hue of 
5YR, a value of 4 or 5, and a chroma of 3 or 4. The sur- 
face layer is mostly silt loam, but it is loam in some places. 
The subsoil ranges from heavy silt loam to clay loam. 
Depth to mottling ranges from 15 to 80 inches but com- 
monly is between 18 and 20 inches. The mottles are faint 
and few nearest the surface, but they become common and 
more prominent with depth. In some places black coatings 
of iron and manganese occur in the lower subsoil. These 
soils are darker colored and less micaceous in areas where 
they were derived from limestone than they are in areas 
where they were derived from calcareous schist. <A little 
gravel occurs throughout the profile. In some places the 
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profile contains chert, schist, limestone, and marble. In 
some areas these soils are more shaly and acid in the lower 
horizons than is the soil described. Depth to hard cal- 
careous material ranges from 5 to 15 feet. 


Worsham series 


The Worsham series consists of poorly drained Low- 
Humic Gley soils in the more nearly level areas in de- 
pressions, at the foot of slopes, and at the head of drainage- 
ways. Worsham soils formed in weathered micaceous 
schist, phyllite, and slate that washed from higher areas. 
They are of small extent in this county and occur only in 
the extreme southeastern part. ; 

Worsham soils are the poorly drained member of the 
drainage sequence that includes the shallow, well drained 
Manor soils, the well drained, moderately deep Glenelg 
soils, and the moderately well drained Glenville soils. 
Worsham soils are more poorly drained, more mottled, 
and more gray than those soils. 

Profile of Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, in 
a pasture in the extreme southeastern part of the county: 

Ap—O to 9 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt loam ; mod- 
erate, coarse, granular structure, friable when moist, 
slightly sticky when wet; 5 percent coarse fragments ; 
pE 6.6; many large pores and a few small pores; clear, 
smooth boundary ; 8 to 11 inches thick. 

B2lg—9 to 20 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay ; common, 
fine, prominent mottles of dark red (2.5¥R 3/6) ; thick 
platy structure breaking to moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; slightly firm when moist, 
sticky and plastic when wet; thin, discontinuous clay 
films; few large pores; 5 percent coarse fragments; 
pH 6.0; gradual, smooth boundary; 9 to 15 inches 
thick. 

B22g—20 to 24 inches, light olive-gray (SY 6/2) and gray (5Y 
6/1) shaly clay loam; many, medium, prominent mot- 
tles of dark red (2.5YR 3/6) ; coarse, medium, blocky 
structure breaking to thin platy structure and me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; firm when moist, 
very sticky and plastic when wet; 25 percent coarse 
fragments; thick, continuous clay films; pH 5.8; 
gradual, wavy boundary; 2 to 7 inches thick. 

B28¢—24 to 87 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) shaly clay; many, 
medium and coarse, prominent mottles of yellow 
(10YR 7/8) and gray (5Y 6/1); coarse, medium, 
blocky structure breaking to thin platy structure and 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, sticky and plastic when wet; 30 percent coarse 
fragments; thick, continuous clay films; pH 5.6; 
gradual, irregular boundary; 10 to 17 inches thick. 

C—837 inches +, 95 percent partly weathered soft schist frag- 
ments. 

The surface layer ranges.from olive brown to light gray, 
and the subsoil ranges from olive gray to grayish brown. 
Mottling may begin anywhere from the surface to a depth 
of 15 mehes. The surface layer is silt loam, and the sub- 
soil ranges from clay loam to clay. In most areas a few 
inches to 2 feet of recent colluvial material has acctumu- 
lated on tho surface. . These soils contain a large amount 
of mica where they were derived mainly from schist. In 
some areas fragments of quartzite occur throughout the 
profile. 


Laboratory Data 


Samples of the Arendtsville, Brecknock, Highfield, 
Mount Lucas, and Reaville ‘series were taken in Adams 
County and analyzed by the Soil Characterization Labo- 
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ratory of the Pennsylvania State University. Samples for 
each of these soil series were taken at tivo sites where slopes 
and erosion were average and the soils were in a common 
landuse. Samples of 4-quart size were collected from each 
horizon that could be recognized in a pit dug through the 
solum and into the parent material. Data obtained from 
the analysis of these samples are shown in table 10. The 
sampling and the analytical methods used are discussed in 
the paragraphs that follow. 

In all the chemical procedures used in testing, air-dry 
samples were crushed with a rolling pin so that the mate- 
rial would pass through a sieve with round 2-millimeter 
holes, but care was taken to avoid fragmenting the non- 
soil material. In table 10 the percentage of material re- 
tained by the sieve is reported in the column headed 
“Coarse fragments greater than 2 mm.” All laboratory 
determinations except those for bulk density are for only 
that part of the sample consisting of particles less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. 

Bulk density, expressed in grams per cubic centimeter, 
was determined on 1- by 2-inch cylindrical core samples 
taken in a modified Uhland core sampler (9, 75). 

Moisture retention at a tension of 1/3 atmosphere was 
determined by testing core samples on a porous plate (9). 
Moisture held at a tension of 15 atmospheres was deter- 
mined by testing fragmented samples in a pressure-mem- 
brane apparatus (10). 

Analysis for particle-size distribution was made by the 
pipette method, as described by Kilmer and Alexander 
(6) and Kilmer and Mullins (6). Mechanical shaking 
was used to disperse the particles in sodium hexameta- 
phosphate. 

The reaction was determined by using the Beckman 
zeromatic pH meter and a soil-water ratio of 1:1. 

Organic carbon was determined by wet combustion; 
the procedure was a modification of the Walkley-Black 
method (7). 

Total nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method 
(3), modified by trapping ammonia in a boric acid solu- 
tion and titrating with sulfuric acid. 

Extractable hydrogen, calcium, magnesium, and the cat- 
ion exchange capacity were determined by extraction 
with neutral normal ammonium acetate (7). The cation 
exchange capacity was determined by summation of ex- 
changeable cations and the distillation of absorbed am- 
monia after extraction with sodium chloride. Extractable 
sodium and potassium were determined by using a model 
52a Perkin-Elmer flame photometer. 

The clay minerals in selected horizons of the soils 
sampled for characterization were interpreted by Dr. L. J. 
Johnson of the Pennsylvania State University. 

The following procedure, was used. The soil was air 
dried and sieved, and the coarse particles were removed. 
The fines were treated with hydrogen peroxide to destroy 
the organic matter. The iron oxide coatings were reduced 
and removed by treatment with oxalic acid, potassium 
oxalate, and magnesium ribbon. The clay was separated 
with a centrifuge. One portion of the clay was saturated 
with potassium, placed on slides, and air dried. These 
slides were heated to 300° C., and an X-ray tracing was 
made. The slides were then heated to 500° C., and 
another X-ray tracing was made. Another portion of 
the clay was saturated with magnesium, placed on slides, 
air dried, and a diffraction tracing was made. These 
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slides were then saturated with ethylene glycol, and 
another tracing was made. 

Dr. Johnson interpreted the traces on the basis of peak 
heights and the relationship to known clay mixtures. 
The following kinds of clay minerals were identified on 
the basis of the procedure described and the following 
spacings: kaolinite, 7 angstroms (A); illite, 10 ang- 
stroms; vermiculite, variable spacing; montmorillonite, 
variable spacing; chlorite, 14 angstroms; and interstrati- 
fied, combinations of 2:1 lattice clay minerals, such as 
illite, vermiculite, montmorillonite, and chlorite. 

The information obtained by these analyses can be used 
to check field observations made by less precise methods 


such as the determination of texture by feel. The results’ 


of the physical tests can be used to determine the engineer- 
ing properties of soils, the response of soils to tillage, and 
the ability of soils to absorb, transmit, and store moisture 
that plants use. 

The chemical tests indicate the degree of leaching of 
the soils and the ability of the soils to hold and to supply 
plant nutrients. The tests are also helpful in determining 
the amount of liming materials needed to lower the acidity 
of the soil. Extractable cations can be used as a basis for 
estimating the fertility of the soil. 

Texture, reaction, percentage of base saturation, and 
other characteristics are used as a basis for placing soils 
in the higher categories of the new soil classification 
system. 

Summarized and explained in the following paragraphs, 
for each soil tested, are some of the data reported in table 
10. Profiles of the soils tested are described in the sub- 
section “Descriptions of the Soil Series.” 


Arendtsville Gravelly Loam 
$61Pa-1-8-(1-6) and S61Pa-1-9-(1-7) 


The mechanical analysis of the samples of this soil shows 
that the soil is mecium-textured to moderately coarse 
textured and has a content of coarse fragments (more 
than 2 millimeters) ranging from 11 to 45 percent. Man 
particles of shale probably are coarse grains of sand. 
The content of sand ranges from 27 to 72 percent. Silt- 
sized particles range from 17 to 50 percent and decrease in 
amount with increasing depth. Clay, which ranges from 
10 to 29 percent, increases In amount to a depth of about 24 


inches and then decreases, for clay has accumulated in the: 


B horizon. TKaolinite is the most common clay mineral. 
Because of the thickness of the solum and of the content 
of clay, the available moisture capacity is high and, on 
the average, amounts to about 10 inches in the entire 
profile. 

The pH drops sharply in the lower horizons. Because 
these samples were taken in orchards, any liming that 
may have been done probably was faivly recent, after the 
use of cover crops in orchards became customary. The 
acidity in the lower horizons may be a result of an aceumu- 
lation of chemicals from sulfur or other acid sprays that 
were formerly used in large quantities. 

Base saimration follows the general pattern of the pH 
values and decreases with depth. It ranges from 71 to 
27 percent. The cation exchange capacity also decreases 
with depth; it ranges from 13 to 6 percent. 


Brecknock Silt Loam 
S61Pa-1-14-(1-6) and $61Pa-1-15-(1-5) 
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Mechanical analysis shows that this soil 1s medium 
textured but contains coarse fragments amounting to 10 
to 70 percent. Samples $61Pa-1-15—(1-5) had consid- 
erably more fragments of shale and more sand than sam- 
ples S61Pa-1-14-(1-6). The content of sand in the two 
profiles ranges from 45 to 20 percent. The content of silt 
ranges from 72 to 35 percent and is less in the lower part 
of the profile. Because of its high content of coarse frag- 
ments, this soil may be droughty. The average available 
moisture capacity is about 714 inches in a profile. 

Base saturation ranges from 89 to 44 percent in the two 
profiles. Base saturation and pH values indicate that 
this soil has been adequately. limed, Brecknock soils are 
naturally strongly acid. The cation exchange capacity 
ranges from 13 to 22 milliequivalents per 100 grams of 
soil. These values indicate a moderate natural fertility. 
Organic carbon is high in the A horizon but drops sharply 
with increasing depth. This drop reflects the influence 
of vegetation on the surface layer. 

The samples of both profiles show that the content of 
clay of the B horizon has increased somewhat and that 
the clay may have continued its movement into the C 
horizon. The clay consists of kaolinite, illite, and vermic- 
ulite in about equal proportions. Differences in per- 
cent of about 10 between 44 atmosphere and 15 atmos- 
pheres of moisture tension and adequate bulk density in- 
dicate that the available moisture capacity is adequate, 
but the capacity for holding moisture may be reduced by 
the high content of coarse fragments. 


Highfield Channery Silt Loam 
S$61Pa-1-11-(1-6) and $61Pa-1-12-(1-7) 


The mechanical analysis of the samples of this soil 
shows that the soil is medium textured and contains a 
significant amount of coarse fragments. The content of 
sand ranges from 49 to 23 percent. Silt-sized particles 
range from 60 to 45 percent. The content of clay ranges 
from 21 to 5 percent and is higher in the B horizon than 
inthe A. Samples $61Pa-1-12-(1-7) had less clay than 
samples §61Pa-1-11-(1-6). Samples $61Pa-1-11-(1-6) 
are high in kaolinite and illite. Samples $61Pa-1-12- 
(1-7) are dominantly interstratified clay that was ap- 
parently inherited from greenstone metarhyolite m the 
pavent material. The available moisture capacity is mod- 
erate to high and, on the average, amounts to about 8 
inches in the entire profile. 

The pH values are fairly constant for the samples at 
both locations and indicate medium acid and slightly acid 
reaction, 

Base saturation ranges from 82 to 48 percent in one 
profile and. from 6 to 74 in the other. In milliequivalents - 
per 100 grams of soil, the cation exchange capacity ranges 
from a low of 4.9 in one profile to a high of 20.7 in the 
other. These values indicate low to moderate natural 
fertility. 


Mount Lucas Silt Loam 
§61Pa-1-16-(1-6) and $61 Pa-1-17-(1-6) 
Mechanical analysis shows that this soil is medium tex- 
tured in the upper horizons, moderately coarse textured in 
the lower horizons, and contains coarse fragments ranging 
from 2 to 18 percent. The content of sand ranges from 
79 to 19 percent and is considerably more in the C horizon 
than in the upper horizons, Silt, which ranges from 68 
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TABLE 10.—Analytical data 


[Absence of data indicates 


Soil name, sample number, 
and location 


Arendtsville gravelly loam: 
S61Pa-1-8-(1-6) 


Arendtsville gravelly loam: 
$61Pa-1-9-(1-7) 


Brecknock silt loam: 
861 Pa-1-14~-(1-6) 


Brecknock silt loam: 
86 1Pa-1-15-(1-5) 


Highfield channery silt loam: 
S61Pa-1-11—(1-6) 


Highfield channery silt loam: 
$61 Pa-1-12-(1-7) 


Mount Lucas silt loam: 
86 1Pa-1-16-(1-6) 


See footnote at end of table. 


Horizon 


Particle-size distribution 


Coarse fragments (greater 
than 2 mm.) 


Percent 
by weight 
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for selected soil profiles 
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Tasie 10.—Analytical data for 


5 Particle-size distribution Moisture 
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nod ° 
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2l\|ucs| 4 Sa] 88] o Se b> |g $3 
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Beta .4 cen 9-13 380, 116) 127); 62] B11) 28) 45.5) ISL] 1.49] 227!) 86 
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Ceiessele 15-25 65} 11.1] 101 5.3] 3.5] 42) 440] 21.8) 1.49] 2238) 81 
1 Values considered not representative of the natural soil, or were based on numerical results too low for meaningful interpretations 
to 14 percent, decreases lower in the profile. The content clay continues on into the C horizon. The mineral com- 


of clay ranges from 8 to 26 percent, and the distribution 
of clay indicates the movement of clay into the B horizon. 
This soil contains more montmorillonite than the other 
soils sampled in the county. The montmorillonite is in- 
herited from the saprolite parent material and is enhanced 
by restricted drainage. Because of the thickness of the 
solum and of the texture of the soil, the available moisture 
capacity is moderate to moderately high and amounts to 
about 7 inches in the entire profile. 

The pH increases analthy in the lower horizons. 

Base saturation ranges from 96 to 73 percent and is 
slightly higher in the lower horizons. Higher base satura- 
tion in the lower horizons may reflect the basic nature of 
the parent material. The cation exchange capacity ranges 
from 81 to 14 milliequivalents per 100 grams of soil. Or- 
ganic carbon ranges from 0.89 to 0.02 percent and drops 
sharply below the Ap horizon. 


Reaville Shaly Silt Loam 
S61Pa-1-10-(1-4) and $61Pa-1-13-(1-4) 


Mechanical analysis shows that this soil is medium tex- 
tured but contains coarse fragments amounting to 12 to 
71 percent. The number of coarse fragments 1s greatest 
in the lower horizons. The B3 and C horizons are skeletal. 
The content of sand ranges from 36 to 19 percent. Silt- 
sized particles range from 44 to almost 60 percent and 
decrease very slightly with increasing depth. The content 
of clay ranges from 11 to 21 percent and is highest in the 
B and C horizons. Indications are that the movement of 


position of clay is mixed and shows some effect of tha 
parent shale and siltstone. The depth to bedrock limits 
the amount of moisture available for plants. 

The pH ranges from 6.9 to 5.7 in the tawvo profiles. Base 
saturation ranges from 52 to 76 percent and is higher in 
the lower part of the profile. The pH value and base satu- 
ration indicate that this soil has been adequately limed. 
The cation, exchange capacity ranges trom 6 tol4 milli- 
equivalents per 100 grams of soil. These values indicate 
Tow or moderately low natural fertility. Organic carbon 
ranges from 1.42 percent in the Ap horizon to 0.12 percent 
in the lower subsoil. 


Additional Facts About Adams County 


This section discusses physiography and geology, water 
supply, climate, agriculture, and other subjects of general 
interest. Unless otherwise stated, the statistics in this sec- 
tion are from reports published by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. 


Physiography, Geology, and Drainage 


Adams County is located partly in the Blue Ridge Prov- 
ince and partly on the Piedmont Plateau. South Moun- 
tain, a part of the Blue Ridge Mountains, is in the north- 
western part of the county. The rest of the county is a 
dissected plain, a low part of the Piedmont Province called 
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the Gettysburg Plain. Longitudinal folds and thrust 
faults characterize the rocks in South Mountain, The 
Triassic rocks generally have not been subjected to fold- 
ing and thrusting (17). 

The metamorphosed rocks include quartzite and slate of 
Cambrian age in South Mountain, Pigeon Hills, and the 
slate hills southeast of Littlestown. Limestone of Cam- 
brian and Ordovician age occurs near Fairfield and Han- 
over. Soft sandstone and shale of Triassic age occurs in 
the Gettysburg Plain (72). 

The igneous rocks are volcanics and diabase intrusions. 
The volcanics in the South Mountain and the Pigeon Fills 
are thought to be of Algonkian age. The diabase intru- 
sions are much younger and penetrate the Triassic strata 
of the Gettysburg Plain. The Triassic rocks, which are 
the New Oxford formation and Gettysburg shale, belong 
to the Newark group and underlie about one-half of the 
county. These rocks are in thick beds that generally dip 
Gp. the northwest at an average angle of about 20° 

I1). 

Some rock formations in the county have been mined for 
building stone, granulated greenstone, limestone, brick clay 
and shale, vein quartz, brown iron ore, and magnetite. 

The county is located on two main watersheds. The 
northern half drains northeastward into the Susquehanna 
River, and the southern half drains into the Potomac 
River. In the mountains the streams generally have a steep 
gradient and flow swiftly, mostly in narrow valleys. In 
the lowlands the gradients are much less and the valleys 
are wider and have flat bottoms. Some of the valleys have 


fairly wide flood plains. Streams that head in the moun- 
tains are bordered, in places, by terraces covered with sand, 
gravel, and cobbles brought down from the mountains. 
The streams were formerly dammed at many points so that 
water power could be used to run the local gristmills and 
sawmills. 


Water Supply 


During spring and early in summer, the flow of most 
streams in the county is adequate to provide water for local 
use, but during dry periods the flow of all streams is low. 
Conewago Creek, the largest stream, had a flow of only 
about 3,000 gallons per minute when it was checked at East 
Berlin one dry summer. Except for a few flash floods in 
the mountains after heavy storms, the streams in the 
county seldom overflow. 

Many wells in Adams County do not produce an ade- 
quate supply of water. Small to large quantities are pro- 
duced in wells drilled in areas underlain by limestone. In 
these limestone areas, ground water travels for long dis- 
tances in caverns and little is filtered. The largest part of 
the county is underlain by sandstone and shale of Triassic 
age, formations in which not much water is available. 
These formations, however, are the largest and surest 
source of water in the county. 

Diabase, or trap rock, is a poor waterbearer. It is dense 
and very hard to drill. The water that is obtained from 
diabase generally comes from the weathered zone above the 
hard rock. Springs were a source of water for the early 
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settlers. Many farms were located in the area around 
Fairfield underlain by limestone. Springs, except for a 
few large ones, do not produce enough water to supply 
modern appliances. 

Many wells in Adams County yield disappointingly. 
One driller reports that of 83 wells, ranging from 25 to 
200 feet in depth, only one produced as much as 80 gallons 
per minute. Wells more than 200 feet deep produce from 
only 4 to 235 gallons per minute. Drilling wells for irriga- 
tion purposes is expensive, and sufficient water is not 
insured. 

The central lowland of Adams County is underlain by 
Triassic rocks that are chiefly red and brown sandstone. 
Areas of this sandstone are interspersed with smal] areas 
of shale, sandstone, and conglomerate of other colors. 
In these Triassic rocks, the surest source of water in the 
county, wells of less than 250 feet deep produce 50 gallons 
or more per minute, except where shale alone is encoun- 
tered. In these places only 2 to 10 gallons per minute 
are produced. 

The county has more than 600 farm ponds that range 
from. one-tenth of an acre to 9 acres in surface areas. 
Ponds of 9 acres have a storage capacity of more than 
100 acre-feet, or more than 35,000,000 gallons of water. 
Ponds are used for irrigation and for fire protection, 
watering livestock, raising fish, and recreation. The 
average farm pond is about one-half acre in size and is too 
small to irrigate any area except a very small one. A 
pond large enough to irrigate a large area is generally 
impractical, because it is expensive to build, and during 
dry periods when water is needed most, the rate of recharge 
is slowest. 

The 12 public water companies in Adams County daily 
supply more than 1,306,000 gallons of water to 5,228 cus- 
tomers. Water consumption averages 60 gallons a day per 
person and is rising steadily. Only two communities, 
Gettysburg and New Oxford, obtain water from streams. 
The other communities obtain water from springs or wells. 


Climate’ 


The climate of Adams County is mild because of the 
moderating influence of the Appalachian Mountains in 
central Pennsylvania and, to a lesser extent, because of 
South Mountain along the western border of the county. 
The exceptionally high and low temperatures of the mid- 
western United States do not occur. Precipitation is ade- 
quate and normally well enough distributed to supply 
ample moisture for crops. Since the prevailing winds are 
from the west, the Atlantic Ocean has only a limited in- 
fluence on the climate, though at times its influence is 
greater than normal. 

The weather in Adams County is variable and tends to 
change every few days. During winter and spring, notice- 
able changes occur daily, but during summer such changes 
are less frequent. At times, primarily from June through 
October, the weather remains essentially the same for as 
long asa week or more. During these periods, days may be 
hot and humid in summer and nights are warm. In fall 
these periods of unchanging weather are generally mild 
and dry. One or more of these periods can be expected in 
summer and fall, though in some summers excessive heat, 


"By Necson M. Kaurrman, State climatologist, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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does not occur. From December through February, cold 
spells that last 4 or 5 days occur on the average of 1 to 38 
per winter. 

Because elevation and slope differ markedly within 
short distances, there are local differences in climate in the 
county. For example, the South Mountain area has a 
different temperature and precipitation regime than the 
rest of the county. Although elevations throughout the 
county are generally less than 700 feet, air drainage is good 
in most sections because the topography is undulating or 
rolling. Good air drainage is especially important to agri- 
culture because it lessens the danger of freezing late in 
spring and early in fall. 

Data on temperature and precipitation at Gettysburg 
are given in table 11. This weather station has been 
moved several times, but it has always been at an elevation 
betsveen 500 and 550 feet. The climatic details discussed 
in the following paragraphs are based on the records at 
Gettysburg unless stated otherwise. 


Temperature 


Except for the mountainous areas, temperatures in 
Adams County are among the mildest in Pennsylvania. 
The average annual temperature is nearly 54° F., and the 
monthly average ranges from 32° in January to 76° in 
July. The monthly average temperature is above 50° 
from April through October. The temperatures generally 
remain betaveen 10° and 90°, but extremes of —20° and 
105° have been reported in the county. At Gettysburg 
extremes range from 14° to 104°. Because they are 
representative of areas less than 700 feet in elevation, the 
data on temperature given in table 11 are most useful for 
planning purposes in the central and eastern parts of the 
county. 

Temperatures of 90° or higher normally occur on an 
average of 26 days per year from May through Septem- 
ber. These temperatures average 11 daysin July. Occa- 
sionally a temperature of 90° is reported during April and 
October. Temperatures of 100° or higher occur about 
once every 2 or 3 years, but there have been summers when 
a reading of 100° or higher has been observed on as many 
as 6 days. Temperatures of 0° or lower occur on an 
average of only once every other year, though these low 
temperatures have occurred three times in a January. In 
nearly two-thirds of the winters, the temperature does not 
fall below 0°. At higher elevations, especially in the 
South Mountain area, a temperature of 90° or higher is 
considerably Jess frequent than in the rest of the county, 
and a temperature of 0° or lower is more frequent. 

Daily variations in temperature are normally 15° to 20°, 
dependiaie on the season. These variations are greatest in 
summer. Pronounced changes in temperature within a 
short period are rare, but at times in winter and early in 
spring rapidly moving cold air may cause a drop in tem- 
perature of 80° to 40° within 94 hours. On the other 
hand, noticeable warming trends usually are not so 
abrupt. 

The interval between the last 32° temperature in spring 
and the first in fall is generally known as the growing sea- 
son. It extends normally from April 21 to October 18, or 
180 days. At Gettysburg, the shortest growing season on 
record was 127 days and extended from May 17 to Sep- 
tember 21; the longest growing season was 199 days and 
extended from April 18 to November 3. Table 12 gives 
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TasLe 11.—TZemperature and precipitation for Adams County 
[All data from records kept at Gettysburg] 


Temperature Precipitation. 
Two years in 10 One year in 10 
will have at least will have— Snow 
4 days with— 
Average | Average : 
daily daily Average 
Month maximum | minimum | Maximum | Minimum total Average number of 
temper- temper- Average | days with depth of— 
ature equallature equal Less More monthly 

to or to or than-— than— total 

higher lower | 1 inch or | 6 inches or 

than— than— more more 

oF. oF, oF, : °F. Inches Inches Inches Inches Number Number 
January ._.---.-- 39 25 54 8 2.9 Ll 5.5 6.4 
February_------- 42 25 55 9 2.5 1,3 4. 2 5.6 7 2 
March. __.---.-- 51 81 72 20 3.8 1.6 6.3 6.5 5 2 
Aprile.22s2.22426 64 41 81 31 3.5 1.7 6.5 .2 (.  [eeeteessss 
Mavs cvs sduess 75 52 87 40 4.1 1.4 GN se sree fee dee |S ee te 
Junesc ss oss 2 83 61 93 50 3.5 1.7 AD | Ah lee teen ae eee ere eke 
July__-_-------- 87 65 95 56 4,2 1.6 80) ees ee te Jooe cet a eheee eh ced 
August. --------- 85 63 95 53 4.2 1.6 Or OU Geek able tees oe sl eee a tet 
September___-___- 78 56 91 42 3.3 as SO ee cen 550 cle ceteedt eee ese 
October. ._------ 67 45 82 34 3.3 1.0 5.9 ly leider teed ob ea ee 
November. -_----- 54 35 73 24 3.3 8 6.4 a) Ci? bee se dace 
December____-~- 42 26 58 12 2.6 8 5. 4. 4.2 6 2 
Year____---- 64 44 297 ay 41.2 32. 6 52, 8 23.9 25 8 


1 Less than 0.5 day. 
2 Average annual highest temperature: 


3 Average annual lowest temperature. 


TasLE 12.—Probabilities of the last freezing temperatures in spring and the first in fall at Gettysburg 


Probability 


Dates for given probability at temperature of— 


16° .or lower 


Spring: 
1 year in 10, later than___.--_.---------------- March 21 
2 years in 10, later than___-._----------------- March 13 


5 years in 10, later than__.--.------------- ah Gel 


Fall: 
1 year in 10, earlier than___.-..------~------~--- 
2 years in 10, earlier than._-_-_---------------- 
5 years in 10, earlier than.._.------------~----- 


February 28 


November 24 
November 29 
December 9 


20° or lower 24° or lower 28° or lower 32° or lower 
March 30 April 6 April 19 May 3 
March 24 April 1 April 14 April 30 
March 11 March 21 April 4 April 21 
November 17 | November 3 October 23 October 3 
November 22 | November 7 October 28 October 8 
December 2 November 18 | November 7 October 18 


probabilities of the last temperatures of as low as 16°, 20°, 
24°, 28°, and 32° in spring and the first in fall at Gettys- 
burg. The information in table 12 can be applied in other 
parts of the county where elevation and air drainage are 
similar. 
Precipitation 

The annual precipitation ranges from about 42 inches in 
the eastern and northern parts of the county to about 45 
inches in the South Mountain area. The distribution of 
this precipitation throughout the year is favorable for 
farming. About 55 percent of the annual rainfall norm- 
ally oceurs from April through September, and in only a 
few years is the rainfall in that period as little us 34 per- 
cent of the annual. Variations, however, are considerable 


from month to month and within a month. The total 
rainfall for the wettest month recorded is 15.1 inches, and 
the total for the driest month is 0.1 inch. Occasionally, 
during the period from April through November, 2 or 3 
inches of rain falls in 24 hours, and as much as 5.5 inches 
have been reported in July. The water supply is generally 
adequate for farm, industrial, and home use. Extended 
droughts are not common, but an occasional dry spell may 
affect the entire county. 

Snowfalls are frequent and sometimes heavy from De- 
cember to mid-March. In March heavy wet snow may 
damage fruit trees, utility lines, and other exposed ob- 
jects. At Gettysburg a total monthly snowfall has been 
as much as 25 inches in March, 28 inches in February, 23 
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inches in January, 19 inches in December, and 10 inches in 
November. Monthly totals of 5 to 15 inches are fairly 
common from December through March. Measurable 
amounts of snow have fallen as early as October 19 and as 
late as April 9. The annual snowfall averages about 24 
inches, but it ranges from as little as 4 inches to almost 70 
inches. The eastern and northern parts of the county 
normally receive 2 to 4 inches more snow than the Gettys- 
burg area, and the western parts, particularly the higher 
elevations on South Mountain, may receive as much as 16 
inches more snow. The ground generally remains cov- 
ered with snow for about one-third of the winter, though 
in some years the ground is covered 60 percent of the 
winter. 


Storms 


Thunderstorms, the most frequent type of storm in the 
county, occur on about 35 days a year, about 8 of them 
occurring in July. Hail sometimes accompanies these 
storms, but it seldom causes extensive damage. Moderate 
to strong winds are fairly common in thunderstorms. 
Gusts of 50 to 60 miles per hour have been recorded. 
Remnants of hurricanes and coastal storms occasionally 
. pass near enough for rain to be heavy, but the accompany- 
ing winds are seldom damaging. 


Organization, Population, and Schools 


Adams County was created by an act of Congress on 
January 22, 1800, from a part of York County. It was 
named after John Adams, then President of the United 
States. The area was opened io settlement in 1734. 
Many of the first settlers were German and Scotch-Irish. 
They settled in the fertile areas near the present towns of 
Hanover, Fairfield, and York Springs. Later, settlers 
came from other States and directly from England, 
France, Germany, and Scotland. In 1764 two English 
surveyors established a boundary line between the area 
granted to the Penns and that granted to Lord Baltimore. 
This boundary is the Mason-Dixon line, which separates 
Pennsylvania from Maryland, and it is the southern 
boundary of Adams County. 

Adams Gounty is divided into 20 township and 18 bor- 
oughs, and each has formed its own government. Gettys- 
burg, the county seat, is in the south-central part of the 
county and is surrounded by the Gettysburg National 
Military Park, a famous Civil War battlefield. 

The population of the county was 13,172 in 1800, and in 
1960 it was 51,906. The population of Gettysburg was 
7,960 in 1960. 

In 1963 Adams County had more than 12,000 elemen- 
tary and high school students and about 600 teachers. 
The two schools of higher learning, Gettysburg College 
and the Lutheran Theological Seminary, have more than 
1,800 students. 


Industry, Markets, and Transportation 


Industry and business are rapidly growing in Adams 
County. In 1959, the products of all industry were 
valued at $40,800,000. de this amount, food processing 
accounted for 35 percent. Fruit processing is the leading 
industry in the county. The county is the largest apple- 
processing center in the world and has five plants of three 
major processors. Plant expansions indicate that this 
industry will continue to grow. 


. 80 crosses the county from east to west. 
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Locally produced agricultural products are sold at food 
stores, at roadside markets, at farmers’ markets, and by 
hucksters, The growing number of tourists increases food 
sales. Living within an hhour’s drive of Adams County 
are 1,500,000 people, 28 percent more than lived in the area 
10 yearsago. This growth adds to the pressure on existing 
camping and other recreational facilities. A nearby State 
park was recently visited by 80,000 people during 90 
operating days (2) 5 it is not adequate to accommodate all 
the people desiring to use it. 

All the farms in the county have access to main roads 
that lead to markets. Improved roads cross the county in 
all directions. U.S. Highway No. 15 leads directly to the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike near Harrisburg and south to 
Frederick, Md., where four-lane highways run south to 
Washington, D.C., and other cities. U.S. Highway No. 
An improved 
highway leads directly to Baltimore, Md. Although rail- 
way passenger service is not available in the county, bus 
lines cross the county and run to principal cities and towns, 
Railways do haul freight east and west and north to Har- 


risburg. No commercial airline service was available in 
1968. 
Agriculture 


Although the economy of Adams County is changing, 
farming remains the most important contributor to the 
economy and to stability. The county retains a rural 
atmosphere despite recent urban expansion and industrial 
development. The number of farms in the county declined 
from 2,376 in 1954 to 2,055 in 1959. Between 1954 and 
1959 the average-sized farm increased from 104 to 115 
acres. In 1959 the farmland in the county was 263,931 
acres, or slightly more than 70 percent of the total land 
area, 

In the Agriculture Census of 1959, the acreage in farms 
was ‘as follows: 


Acres 
Cropland harvested_.---..-_~----.-- ee 125, 030 
Cropland pastured__.---.___--__-___------__ eee 15, 953 
Cropland not harvested and not pastured_..-____.__- 20, 003 
Woodland pastured_.2--.---.----~_------ ee 5, 708 
Woodland not pastured___..--_..---- 84, 308 
Other: pastures s=ss52eo 022 eoSne- ees a ee 28, 201 
Other land (roads, house sites, wasteland, etc.) --___ 12, 728 
Tree fruits, nuts, and grapes_----_--.-----------_-- 18, 565, 


The total value of farm products in Adams County has 
steadily increased from 12% million dollars in 1948 to 20.8 
million dollars in. 1958 (7). Farm income is not dependent 
upon a single enterprise. Growing fruit and raising live- 
stock and poultry are the leading farm enterprises in terms 
of total cash receipts. Adout 90 percent of the cash re- 
ceived from farm products was from the sale of livestock, 
milk, poultry and eggs, apples, peaches, tart cherries, and 
tomatoes. Of the 67 counties in Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Crop Reporting Service reports that in 1958 
Adams County ranked first in the State in cash received 
from the sale of fruit, fifth in the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products, seventh in the sale of poultry and poultry 
products, and twenty-sixth in the sale of dairy products. 
The county was sixth in cash received from the sale of all 
crops. 

According to the Agriculture Census of 1959, the prin- 
cipal crops produced in Adams County were as follows: 


ADAMS COUNTY, 


Quantity 
Apples (commercial use)_-._~--.2-- bushels__ 3, 877, 755 
Peaches eee d0se cs 553, 896 
Cherries (sour) --. --pounds._ 12, 507, 779 
Cherries (sweet) —~--.-------__----------- do____ 354, 565 
Corn for grain_....---_----_. bushels. 1, 899, 899 
Corn for silage____ _--tons.. 27, 397 
Wheat ~_______ bushels__ 360, 649 
Oats ~--- Set Oa 243, 700 
PAvlOY acuaadpecucuue eee apa nernwe sees do_--. 126, 623 
Potatoes (Irish) ~.----------._________--- do_--. 44, 909 
Alfalfa and alfalfa mixtures cut for hay...-tons__ 14, 600 
Clover, timothy, and mixtures of clover and ; 
grasses cut for hay_----.----____------- do_ 43, 009 


Adams County has some of the better agricultural soils 
of the State, but it also has some soils that are not suitable 
for agriculture. About 45,000 acres of farmland needs 
some kind and amount of drainage. About 17,000 acres, 
or 10 percent of the land once used for crops, 1s no longer 
suited to agriculture because of drainage problems, and 
13,000 acres that was once productive is now severely 
eroded (18). 
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Glossary 


Accelerated erosion. 
natural erosion. 
man or animals, 

Aeration, soil. The process by which air and other gases in the 
soil are renewed. The rate of soil aeration depends largely 
on the size and number of pores in the soil and on the amount 
of water clogging the pores. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine soil particles held in a single mass, or 
cluster, such as a clod, erumb, block or prism. 

Alluvial soil. Soil formed from material, such as gravel, sand, silt, 
or Clay, deposited by a stream and showing little or no modifica- 
tion of the original material by soil-forming processes. 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water 
in a form ayailable to plants, Amount of moisture held in soil 
between field capacity and the amount in the same soil at 
permanent wilting point. Commonly expressed as inches of 
water per inch depth of soil. 

Base saturation. The degree to which a material is saturated with 
exchangeable cations other than hydrogen, expressed as a per- 
centage of the cation exchange capacity. 

Bedding. Plowing and grading a field so that parallel beds are. 
raised and are separated by shallow surface drains. 

Channery soil. <A soil that contains thin, flat fragments of sand- 
stone, limestone, or schist as much as 6 inches in length along 
the longer axis. A single piece is called a fragment. 

Claypan. A compact. layer, or horizon, rich in clay and separated 
more or less abruptly from the overlying horizon. 

Colluvial soi]. Soil formed from material that has been moved by 
gravity, creep, frost action, or local wash and deposited on 
lower slopes and at the base of slopes. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Leose.—Noncoherent; soil does not hold together in a mass. 

Friable—When moist, soil crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. . 

Firm—When moist, soil crushes under moderate pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly 
nobieea ble: 


Erosion of the soil over and above normal or 
It generally results from the activities of 


Pia 


+8 med by moderate pres- 
sure but can be eed into a lump; forms a wire when 
rolled between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky— When wet, soil adheres to other material, and tends 
to stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, soil is moderately resistant to pressure and is 
difficult to break between the thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—wWhen dry, soil breaks into powder or individual grains 
under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to improve the 
soil and to protect it between periods of regular crop produc- 
tion; or a crop grown between trees and vines in orchards and 
vineyards. 

Diversion terrace, A channel that has a supporting ridge on the 
lower side. It is constructed across the slope to intercept 
runoff and to carry runoff to a planned outlet. These chan- 
nels, or terraces, are kept in permanent sod. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, that 
borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fragipan. A dense and brittle pan, or layer, in soils that owes its 
hardness mainly to extreme density or compactness rather 
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than to cementation or to a high content of clay. Fragments 
that are removed are friable, but the material in place is so 
dense that roots cannot penetrate and water moves through 
it very slowly because of the small size of the pores. <A fragi- 
pan ig indicated by the letter # in the description of the 
profile. ; 

Graded striperopping. Growing crops in strips that are graded to- 
ward a protected waterway. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-form- 
ing processes and that differs in one or more ways from 
adjacent horizons in the same profile. Soil horizons desig- 
nated by capital letters are defined as follows: 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at the surface. It contains an 
accumulation of organic matter, has been leached of soluble 
minerals and clay, or shows the effects of both. 

B horigon.—The horizon in which clay minerals or other material 
have accumulated, or that has developed a characteristic 
blocky or prismatic structure, or that shows the effects of 
both processes. 

CG horizon—The unconsolidated material immediately under the 
true soll. In chemical, physical, and mineral composition 
it is presumed to be similar to the material from which at 
least part of the overlying solum has developed, unless the 
C designation is preceded by a Roman numeral, 

BR horigon.—Rock underlying the C horizon, or the B horizon if 
no C horizon is present. 

Roman numerals are prefixed the master horizon or layer desig- 
nation (A, B, ©, R) to indicate lithologic discontinuities 
either within or below the solum. The first, or uppermost, 
material is not numbered, for the Roman numeral I is 
understood; the second, or contrasting, material is num- 
pered II, and others are numbered III, IV, and so on, con- 
secutively downward. Thus, for example, a sequence from 
the surface downward might be Al, Bi, B2, C, IIC2. 

Following are the small-letter symbols that may be a part of a 
horizon designation (B21g), and the meaning of these 
symbols. 


g—strong gleying. 
h—illuvial humus. 
p—plow layer. 
t—illuvial clay. 
x—fragipan. 


Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of soil or other material, as contrasted with percola- 
tion, which is movement of water through soil layers or 
material. 

Mottled. Irregularly marked with spots of different color that vary 
in number and size. Descriptive terms are as follows: 
Abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, medium, 
and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The 
size measurements are these: fine, less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; 
medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 
0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension ; and 
coarse, more than 15 millimeters (0.6 inch) in diameter along 
the greatest dimension. 

Parent material. The weathered rock or partly weathered soil 
material from which a soil has formed; the C horizon in the 
soil profile. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water or 
air to move through it. Terms used to describe permeability 
are as follows: very stow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, 
moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid, 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a crumb, a 
prism, or a block, in contrast to a clod. 

Phyllite. A micaceous schist, intermediate between mica-schist 
and state, 


SOIL SURVEY 


Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of the soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values or in words, as follows: 


nit pit 

Extremely acid_.__ Below 4.56 Neutral --..-------- 6.6 to 7.8 

Very strongly Mildly alkaline. 74 to 7.8 

acid 2 se 4.5 to 5.0 Moderately alkaline._7.9 to 84 

Strongly acid ---. 5.1 to 5.5 Strongly alkaline_-__ 8.5 to 9.0 
Medim acid —~____. 5.6 to 6.0 Very strongly 

Slightly acid -_-_ 6.1 to 6.5 alkaline ---- 9.1 and higher 


Residual soil. Soil formed in place from mineral material weath- 
ered from the underlying rock. Presumably developed from 
_the same kind of rock as that on which it lies. 

Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular kind of 
parent material and having genetic horizons that, except for 
texture of the surface layer, are similar in differentiating 
characteristics and in arrangement in the profile. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of soil ma- 
terial from the land surface by the action of rainfall and run- 
off water. 

Soil association. A group of soils, with or without common charac- 
teristics, that are geographically associated in a repeating 
pattern. 

Solum. ‘he upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 

_in a mature soil includes the A and B horizons. 

Stripcropping. The growing of crops in a systematic arrangement 
of strips or bands that serve as vegetative barriers’ to wind 
and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an 
equal mass of unaggregated primary soil particles, The prin- 
cipal forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), pris- 
matic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), 
columnar (prisms with rounded tops), angular blocky (prisms 
with sharp corners), swbangular blocky (prisms with mostly 
rounded corners), granular (granules relatively nonporous), 
erumb (similar to granular but very porous). Structureless 
soils are (1) single grain (each grain by itself, as in dune 
sand) or (2) massive (the particles adhering without any 
regular cleavage, as in many claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. In many soils, the B horizon; commonly that part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Subsurface soil. That part of the A horizon below the surface soil. 

Substratum. Any layer lying beneath the solum or B horizon; the 
C or BR horizon, 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches. The plowed layer. 

Terrace, An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils 
on the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. 

Texture. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles 
in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of in- 
creasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided 
by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The physical properties of the soil that affect the ease 
of cultivating it or its suitability for crops (implies the pres- 
ence or absence of favorable soil structure). 

Topsoil. Presumably fertile soil or soil material, ordinarily rich 
in organic matter, that is used to topdress roadbanks, gardens, 
parks, and lawns. 

Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock ma- 
terial that is wholly saturated with water. In some places an 
upper, or perched, water table may be separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


[See table 8, p. 80, for the approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils, table 1, p. 20, for 
the estimated productivity ratings of soils for specified crops, and table 2, p. 28, for the potential pro- 
ductivity, suitable trees, and hazards of woodland suitability groups. For information about engineering, 
see the subsection "Engineering Uses of the Soils] 


Described Capability unit Building group 


Map on 
symbol ; Soil page Number Page 
AbA  Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-----~-------- 82 12 79 
AbA2 Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded~- =~ - ~~ ee nn ne rn nr ne en nen er een 82 12 79 
AbB2 Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded---~ ---- =n nn nnn nn nn nnn nen nn enn nner rr ne 82 12 79 
AgA  Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-~-~----- 82 1 62 
AgB2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded-------------- eer tenner teen n nner nnn nne 82 1 62 
AgC2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded--------2n nnn ret n rn ner rrr 83 2 62 
AgC3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded--------------2------ nn nn tenner 83 2 62 
AgD Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes---~--- 83 2 62 
AgD3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely croded-------- enn etre nnn nner nnn rrr 83 2 62 
AgE Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes~----~- 83 9 78 
AgE3 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----- nner ne nmr nner n nnn nen nn nnn nce ren 83 9 78 
AgF2 Arendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded------9~- 22 - on nen ne nnn renner renee 83 9 78 
AtA2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded-~--- ee re ne ee nn nn ne cnc ernst cence B4 1 62 
AtB2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded---------------~ Sella atet tata atatatatalaetatatale 84 1 62 
AtC2 Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded-~------~------ enn e nn nents errr cnn ne 84 2 62 
Be Bermudian silt loam-------2+--<0----- en nee nnn reece ree nnn 84 13 79 
BmA Birdsboro silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes---------------- 85 Ll 62 
BmB2 Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded-~---3--- nnn nn tren nr nee ne re nnn nce sscen 85 1 62 
BmC2 Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded---94-- een een ne nnn nn ne nn rn nner rere 85 2 62 
Bn Bowmansville silt loam-------8-------5- renner nnn nner cnn 86 13 79 
BoA Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 0 to 3 percent 
_ Slopess-onsseessene reese esa cenccce ress eecn es ekcessssen 86 13 79 
BoB  Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 3 to 8 percent 
4 SLOPE Se mere enter errr nt nner nner nn nnn nner nce r rn encnnnescns 86 13 79 
BrA2 Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded---~-- ~~ - 2 -- ner nnn nner nnn nnn neers nnn nen 86 5 63 
BrB2 Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded- << n-ne nn nnn nn rn nn nn nen enn cnr ne aen 87 5 63 
BrB3 Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded-- ~------ en nn en en enn ern rence nese 87 5 63 
BrC2. Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded --- 2 -- en ene nn enn en nen ne nnn nner een ne ncnns 87 6 63 
BrC3 Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
er oded~------ 92-222 o-oo nn nnn eee 87 6 63 
BrD2 Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 
CL Odeda He nnn nnn nn nn ne nn nn nn en ne nr ee nnn enn nne 87 6 63 
BrD3 Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
Or Oded= -- 32 ~~ ne ne nnn ee en ee en enn nen rere nase . 87 6 63 
BrE Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes 87 9 78 
BuA Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 88 10 78 
BuB Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-~------- 88 10 78 
BvC Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 percent slopes----- 88 10 78 
CcB2 Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded-------~-- wet een en nn rn ne ne rene en neenas 88 7 63 


Map 
symbol 


CeC2 
CeC3 
CcD2 
CeD3 
CcE3 


Ck 
CoA2 


CoB2 
CoB3 
CoC2 
CoC3 
coD3 


CrA 
CrB2 


Du 
EcB 
EcC 
EcD2 


EhB 
EhD 
EhE 
GcA 
GcB2 


Gc 
GeC2 


GnA 
GnB 
Gu 
HeA2 
HeB2 
HeC2 


HeC3 
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Soil 


Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded------n en nnn nnn enn nnn nn rn enter an 
Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely erodedqs-rne rater ee nnn nn nnn rn nen nnn nnn nnn 
Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded----------- teen e nn nr nee nn ren n rnc nnn 
Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely erdded=-5-+--scaaseassccrssScerns nore sssoeesece 
Catoctin channery silt loam,-25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----- nnn tere nn ners errr n nnn rn nee nessa 
Chewacla silt loame--0---------- n-ne nnn nnn nnn rennin 
Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 


Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
Or Oded nnn ewer ee ne nr nn nn nn nnn nen 
Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 


Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, smedersrely 


Dunning silty clay loam 
Edgemont channery loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes~------------ 
Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------------ 
Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded------------2 eon nnn ne rn reer cnn eeene 
Edgemont very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopessscen------ 
Edgemont very stony loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes-~-------- 
Edgemont very. stony loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes-~~------ 
Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-------~----~----- 
Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 


Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes---------------~-- 
Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 


Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-~-------------~ 
Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes----------~----- 
uthrie silt loam----------------------------------------- 


Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded--~-------~----- 2 enn errr nnn nnn ene nn 
Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded----------- nen nnn rere nr ne enone nnn ne 
Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded+=<=<s+---<e- esses en ented eee ees = 
Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded -------- ncn enn meee nnn seen nnn nnn nnn- 
Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes----- 
Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded~--0 n-ne tenner nn een ns nner nnn nnn nnn nen nn- 
Highfield and Catoctin eNety stony loams, 0 to 8 percent 


Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to 70 percent 
S LOP@Sm n= 2 ree nt te nn nn ne nen rn nn ne nen neers ecn 


Described 
on 
page 


Capability unit 


Symbol Page 


IlIe-3 10 
IVe-2 12 
IVe-2 12 
Vie-2 


Vile-1 
Ilw- 2 


Ile-14 
IIe-1 
IIle-l 
IITe-1 
Ive-1 


Vie-1 
IVw-1 


IVw-2 
IVw-1 
Ile-2 
TITe-2 
IVe-1 
Vis-1 
VIs-1 
VIIs-1 
I-1 


IIe-2 
Tile-2 


IIle-2 
TIw-1 
TIe-5 
IVw-1 
Ile-2 
IIe-2 
IIIe-2 


IVe-1 
IVe-1 


Vie-3 
VIis-1 


VIs-1L 


VIIs-1 15 


Building 
site group 
Number Page. 
8 78 
8 78 
8 78 
8 78 
9 78 
13 79 
1 62 
1 62 
1 62 
2 62 
2 62 
2 62 
12 79 
12 79 
13 79 
1 62 
2 62 
2 62 
2 63 
6 63 
9 78 
5 63 
5 63 
6 63 
6 63 
10 78 
10 78 
12 79 
1 62 
1 62 
2 62 
2 62 
2 62 
2 62 
5 63 
6 63 
9 78 
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Building 
Described Capability unit site group 
Map on 
symbol Soil page Symbol Page 
HoB2 Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
er odedn- none ne monn eno en nn nnn nen et nrc ret secnn 97 Tle-4 7 63 
HoC3 Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
er 0ded----- n-ne nn nn en ner renner err sncren 97 IVe-3 8 78 
HoD3 Hollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded- ~~ ---------- ne ne nnn ene nce ne tte ee ene cn nn ne 97 Vie-1 8 78 
KsA2 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded--------ee enon nnn enn n nn renner 97 IIle-4 7 63 
KsB2 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded----------------- no - nn nn renner rrr eenn 98 IIle-4 7 63 
KsB3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded--~---~---------- nen nnn renner encore crc sen 98 IVe-2 7 63 
KsC2 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
; moderately eroded---~---------- enn nn ttn cnr nn net crc n ne 98 IVe-2 8 78 
KsC3. Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to.15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded---+--- nee renner nent enn n enna 98 ViIe~2 8 78 
KsD3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded-------- enn n-ne nnn nn ern nn nnn rnn nn 98 Vile-l 8 78 
KsE3 Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded---~----------- nn rn nn norte nner res cen 98 Vile-1 9 78 
La Lamington silt loam------+-----e- creer rrr rence rn nnn errr 99 IVwel 13 12 79 
LdA2 Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded--- 99 IIe-3 9 5 63 
LdB2 Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded--- 99 Ilte-3 9 5 63 
LdB3 Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded----- 99 IIle-3 10 5 63 
LdC2 Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded-- 100 IIle-3 10 6 63 
LdC3 Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded---- 100 1Ve-2 12 6 63 
Le Lawrence silt loam----------------3--- errr rer nnn nr errr 100 IIIw-1 12 79 
LgB2 Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded-~-------~---- n-ne nme nnn tenner nn ceen 101 Ile-4 7 63 
LgC2 Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded---------e nen meen rn eer r renner nnn 101 IIle-3 8 78 
LgC3 Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----- n-ne enn t nner nn nr nn nner nnn 101 IVe-3 8 78 
LgD3  Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----------- 99 ---- nnn nnn nner ners 101 VIe-1 8 78 
LgE3 Legore channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded--~------------ nnn n enn nnn rrr rer nese 101 Vile-1 9 78 
LhA Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes--~----------------- 102 IlIw-1 10 78 
LhB2 Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded--- ae nnn nn nen nr rn nen nnn rrr errr rte 102 ILIw-1 10 78 
LtB3 Lehigh silt, loam, thin solum variant, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded------7-------- nner nr nen nnn ernn 102 IVe-4 12 79 
LtC3 Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded------------------- ronan nn neernn 103 ViIe-4 12 79 
LvB Léhigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes---~---- 103 VIs-2 15 10 78 
MaB2 Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded------ 103 Ile-3 9 B) 63 
MaC2 Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded----- 104 Ille-3 10 6 63 
MaC3 Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded------- 104 IVe-2 12 6 63 
MaD3 Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded------ 104 VIe-2 6 63 
Me Melvin and Lindside silt loams-------------~-------------- 104 
Melvin Soi1------------ eon nnn nnn nner nme nts crnsnn IlIw-3 13 79 
Lindside soil------------<---0------- Liw-2 10 13 79 
MoA Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 105 I-1 3 63 
MoB2 Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded---n-e nnn nen nnn nen enter nn enn nnn nn nner ncn 105 IIe-1 3 63 
MoC2 Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded-- ene --- n-ne nnn nn nn nnn nn nn er nnn nner esen 105 TIle-1 4 63 
MsB Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes------ 105 Vis-1l 14 3 63 
MsD Montalto very stony silt loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes----- 106 Vis-l 4 63 
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MsE Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes---- 106 VIIs-1l 15 9 78 
MtA2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
er Oded~ -- nnn en nner cree ne rr reer nner nate rtm naan 106 Ile-5 9 10 78 
MtB2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
eroded---------- see nno-e- Ca Talal lala alata etetetaiatedata 106 IIe-5 9 10 78 
MtC2 Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded------- nn nn enn en nnn nnn nner ene e ener ernnnne 106 TIlTe-5 1l 11 78 
MuA Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 0 to 3 percent 
8 lopeS~ ~~~ nen nnn en nnn rn nner rset ers crsce 107 Iilw-1 11 12 79 
MuB Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 3 to 8 percent 
8 lLopéS-- nn enn nnn nn errr nr nnn rrr e rnc rae 107 IIIw-1 11 12 79 
MvA2 Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded----- n-ne net nnn nn enn tern nn nn en nn nn se rees 107 Ile-2 8 1 62 
MvB2 Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
OT Od eden anne nr te nr et mene nnn nnn nen nanan 107 IlIe-2 8 1 62 
MvC2 Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
OT Odede nnn nnn nnn nr nr er ener nn nnn ne rete nce ners ened 107 IIle-2 10 2 62 
MvC3 Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
Or Oded - ~~~ nn wenn nnn rer nnn n nes n tenes naan esee 108 IVe-1 12 2 62 
MvD Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes------------- 108 IVe-1 12 2 62 
MvD3 Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
Or Oded an nner nner enn en nr rs ne etre nnn nnn een nn nnn 108 VIe-3 14 2 62 
PeA2 Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, moderately eroded-- 108 IIe-3 9 5 63 
PeB2 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded-- 109 Ile-3 9 5 63 
PeB3 Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded---- 109 IIlle-3 10 5 63 
PeC2 Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded- 109 IlIe-3 10 6 63 
PeC3 Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded--- 109 IVe-2 12 6 63 
PeD2 Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately 
OT Oded - er ee ne we ee nn nen en nr een nn nnn tener nnn cen 109 IVe-2 12 6 63 
RaA Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes-~----~--------- 110 Ilw-1 9 10 78 
RaB2 Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
OL Od eda ano ee nn rn nn en nr nn tern nr nme nnn nce ren 110 Ile-5 9 10 78 
RdA Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0 to 3 percent 
: SLOpeSr rarer nr ere rrr nn renner renee rece nnn srae 110 IIw-1 9 10 78 
RdB2 Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, moderately eroded-------------n n-ne eee enn nnn nn 110 Ile-5 9 10 78 
ReA2 Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded------------- ne nen nner n nnn t rare s cnn 111 LIIw-2 ll 12 79 
ReB2 Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately. eroded-------------- nnn ern nnn nnn rrr ren 111 Tliw-2 ll 12 79 
ReB3 Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----------- +22 ren nn nnn rrr rrr rrr rrr 111 IVe-4 13 12 79 
ReC3 Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded----------- 22 rr nnn nr rrr errr 111 IVe-4 13 12 79 
RhA Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes--------~--+- 112 IlIw-1l 1L t2 79 
RhB Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 peréent slopes-------~---~-- 112 IlIw-1 il 12 79 
RmB Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent ; 
Slopes---e crete --- Salli lalallala tae a ialaaaatelenelatataanenetate 112 Vils-2 15 12 79 
Ro Rowland silt loam--------------------3- reno r nmr t tren nnn 112 IIw-2 10 13 79 
SsB2 Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately 
er odedq on nnn nner rrr tenn nn nnn nner nr nnn nner nt nn 113 TIle-4 11 7 63 
$sB3 Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent. slopes, severely 
Or Od eda = - no nen me nn ne enn re nnn meen n nnn nc nn= 113 IVe-2 12 7 63 
SsC2 Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately 
er oded- - + - ~~ nn nnn nr rm nn nn nnn cnn ee ener nn cn 113 IVe-2 12 8 78 
SsC3 Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
OT Od Od nn nn ne nn nn wr nnn nnn nen enna name eeeeonn 113 VIe-2 14 8 78 
SsD3  Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 


eroded-~-~---------- 2 enn er nr tenner srcreen 113 VIlIe-1 15 8 78 
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WaA Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes~----7-~--------- 114 Vwel 12 79 
WaB Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes---------~-------~ 114 Viw-1 14 12 79 
WeA Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes------ 114 VIIs-2 15 12 79 
Wd Wehadkee silt loam----------- enc n nnn nner 114 L1lw-3 12 13 79 
WoA Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes---------~-------- 115 Vw-l 13 12 79 
WoB Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-<-------er--7---* 115 VIw-1 14 12 79 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Edgemont-Highfield association: Steep, well-drained stony 
soils on ridges 

=e Highfield-Myersville-Catoctin association: Hilly, well- 
drained, channery and stony soils on ridges 

% Yj, h Arendtsville-Highfield association: Dominantly rolling, 

Ly Yy Zs GG well-drained gravelly soils that have slopes ranging from 

gentle to steep 

YY, Penn-Readington-Croton association: Gently sloping to 

lla moderately sloping, shallow to moderately deep shaly soils 
Klinesville-Penn-Abbottstown-Croton association: Gently 
sloping to moderately sloping, mostly shallow shaly soils 
that are well drained to poorly drained 
Montalto-Mount Lucas-Watchung association: Rolling to 
gently sloping, medium acid soils 


Lehigh-Brecknock association: Gently sloping to moderately 
steep, moderately deep soils 


y Penn-Lansdale-Abbottstown association: Gently sloping to 


Y 
ZZ moderately sloping, strongly acid soils that are mostly 


well drained or somewhat droughty 


Conestoga-Wiltshire-Lawrence association: Mostly deep, 
gently sloping, medium acid and slightly acid soils 


lll j Glenelg-Manor-Glenville association: Shallow to moderately 
YG _ Yj Wii J Yj J deep, mostly well-drained soils on gently sloping to 
A) tae y Uy attio: 


Uy, moderately steep slopes 


Athol-Wiltshire-Readington association: Deep, gently sloping, 
A medium acid and slightly acid soils that are intensively 
farmed 


WYeyyleyye Wp 
MARYLAND , September 1966 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


ADAMS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATE SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. A second capital 
letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F shows the slope. Most symbols without a slope 
letter are those of nearly level soils. Soils that are named as moderately 


SYMBOL 


AbA 
AbA2 


AbB2 


AgA 
AgB2 


AgC2 
AgC3 


AgD 
AgD3 


AgE 
AgE3 


AgF2 
AtA2 
ArB2 


Arc2 


Be 
BmA 


NAME 


Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Abbottstown silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Abbottstown silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes 

Arendrsville gravelly loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Arendtsville gravelly loam, 35 to 50 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Athol gravelly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 


Bermudian silt loam 
Birdsboro silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Birdsboro silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 


eroded or severely eroded have a final number, 2 or 3, in their symbol. 


SYMBOL 
Du 


EcB 
EcC 
EcD2 


EhB 
EhD 
EhE 


GcA 
GcB2 


NAME 


Dunning silty clay loam 


Edgemont channery loam, 3 10 8 percent slopes 

Edgemont channery loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Edgemont channery loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Edgemont very stony loam,Q to 8 percent slopes 

Edgemont very stony loam, § to 25 percent slopes 

Edgemont very stony loam, 25 to 70 percent slopes 


Glenelg silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Glenelg silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Glenelg silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Glenville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Glenville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Guthrie silt loam 


Highfield channery silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Highfield channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
nioderately eroded 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Highfield channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Highfield channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


NAME 


Manor loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded 

Manor loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Manor loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Melvin and Lindside silt loams 

Montalto silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Montalto silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Montalto silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes 

Montalto very stony silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Mount Lucas silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 
0 ro 3 percent slopes 

Mount Lucas silt loam, moderately wet, 
3 to 8 percent slopes 

Myersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Myersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Myersville silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 


moderately eroded 
Birdsboro silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 


Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes 
Highfield and Catoctin very stony loams, 25 to 70 percent slopes 


severely eroded 
Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 


Bowmansville silt loam 

Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 
0 to 3percent slopes 

Bowmansville silt loam, local alluvium, 
3 to 8 percent slopes 

Brecknock silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Brecknock silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Brecknock silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Brecknock silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Brecknock silt loam, 25 to 50 percent slopes 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Buchanan gravelly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Buchanan very stony silt loam, 0 to 12 percent slopes 


Catoctin channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Catoctin channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Chewacla silt loam 

Conestoga silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Conestoga silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Conestoga silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Conestoga silt loam, & to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Conestoga silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Hollinger silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
Hollinger silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hollinger silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Klinesville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Klinesville shaly silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Lamington silt loam 

Lansdale loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Lansdale loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Lansdale loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Lawrence silt loam 

Legore channery silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Legore channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Legore channery silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Legore channery silt loam, 25 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Lehigh silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Lehigh silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 

Lehigh silt loam, thin solum variant, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 


Myersville silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Penn silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 

moderately eroded 
Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 

moderately eroded 
Penn silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, moderately eroded 
Penn silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Penn silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, moderately eroded 


Readington silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Readington silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Readington and Wiltshire silt loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Reaville shaly silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Rohrersville silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Rohrersville silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Rohrersville very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 

Rowland silt loam 


Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 

Steinsburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 


Watchung silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Watchung silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Watchung very stony silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Wehadkee silt loam 

Worsham silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Worsham silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


Soil map constructed 1966 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Division, USDA, from 1957 aerial 
photographs, Controlled mosaic based on Pennsylvania 


Lehigh very stony silt loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes 
Croton silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


Croton silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, 


moderately eroded plane coordinate system, south zone, Lambert 
conformal conic projection, 1927 North American datum. 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
Highways and roads 


Good motor 


Poor motor 


Trail 


Highway markers 
National Interstate 0... 


Oo 


State or county 


Railroads 


Single track 


Muitiple track 
Abandoned oe a 
Bridges and crossings 

Road 

Trail, foot 

Railroad 

Ferry 

Ford 

Grade 

R. R. over 

R. R. under 

Tunnel 
Buildings. c.cnccnnsusrccsrdies 

SCHOO: decj ancestry é 

Chistes scsctiete sea nsuienarcice r 


Station 


Mines and Quarries oe zr 
Mine GUM oe ccceccceecesscsssseeees Tam 


Pits, gravel or other... 


Power line 


Pipeline 


Cemetery 


Well, oil or gas ... 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


Nationa! or state 


County: .ncsaned ote ee ee ae 
Township or range, U. S. 


Reservation eee 


Land grant 


Small park, cemetery, airport .........-----------------+-4------- 


DRAINAGE 
Streams 
Perennial a 
Ps ee 
Intermittent, unclassified ......... ee 
CANAL 
Canals and ditches BITCH 


Lakes and ponds 
Perennial 
intermittent oo. Seer Ya? 


Wells, water o © flowing 


ll 
SOringS: ..ciciesesdecnc tilts 


Wet spot 
Alluvial fan 


Drainage end 


RELIEF 
Escarpments 
vey 
Bedrock Yee apis 
Other ence ccccuennannecenng UU panne 
7s 
Prominent peak one ae 
Depressions 
, : Large Small 

Crassable with tillage itty, 

implements ooo. eee Zeeat ° 

Not crossable with tillage ge”, 

IMDIEMENLS ose cscs cee essere Ne) & 

Contains water most of oh. 


the time ....00 eee 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil boundary 


and symbol 

pe 
Gravel 5 

a0 
Stones i 
Rock outcrops “y 

a 
Chert fragments 5B 
Clay spot m® 
Sand spot of 
Gumbo or scabby spot ow. 6 
Made land senses - - = 
Severely eroded spot oo. oe 
Blowout, wind erosion ooo ee w 


